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‘L => original documents rela ing to Mr. Mungo Park’s 
!} .wniscion into A.rica haviag been entrusted to the 
Directors of the African institution by the Secretary uf 
Sta‘e for the Colonial Department, with liberty to publish 
thei, im case they should deem it expedient; the Direc- 
tors now avail ther selye. of this permission, by publishing 
the pape.~~ rt. e benefit of Mr. Park’s family. 

' These documents, together with other pape-s. furnished 
by M-. Park’s connections and friends, which also form-a 
part of the present publication, cons:st of the following 
particulars : 

1. “Uhe original Journal of the exp: tion, officially : 
transmitted by Mr. Park to ‘he Secretary ef State; con- 
taining several of Mr. Park’s drawings and sketches, 1- 
lustrative of particular descriptions, which are copied in 
this pul licaticn. | 

2. The Journal, as translated from the Arabic language, 
m which it was uriginally composea, of Isaaco, a native 
African, commissioned in the year 1810, by the Governor | 
of Senegal, to go in search of Mr. Park and ascertain his 
fate ; which Journal was likewise officially transmitted to 
the Secretary of State. 

3. A Memoir delivered by Mr. Park at the Colonial 
Office in the year 1804, relative to the pan and objects of 
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the intended expedition into Africa; together wi the 
Ofticial Instructions which he received for huis guid n~; 
and two letters addressed by mim to the Secretary of state, 
one, written shortly after his arrival ac the Coastof “a, -— 
and the other, at the time of transm ‘ttng hus Journ: cs 
viously to his final embarkation on the Niger. 

4, several private letter; of Mr. Park, principally wr:t-_ 
ten during the time he was enga; rec. in this mission ; | h, 
tovether with the documents included under the last men- 
tioned head, have been incorporated into the Accoun‘ of 
Mr. Park’s Life, which is prefixed to the Journal. 

It has before been stated, that th. officicl papers are 
published under the authority of the Dire we ~ of the Afri- 
can Institution. It may ve proper to add, that the indivi- 
dual, who has undertaken to prepare this work for the 
press, is alone responsib‘e for the publication of the private | 
letters, and ior w! atever else is contained in this volume, 
besides the of ‘al documents. - 

Of the papers before enumeiated, the most important, 
and the only one which calls for any particular obser vation, 
is Mr. Park’s own Journal; respecting which, it may be 
necessary to apprize the reader that it was written. without 
the slightest view to publication, being intended only (as 
he informed the Secrztary of State, by h-s letter of the 17th 
of November, 1805) « to recall to his own recollection other | 
particulars illustrative of the manners and customs of the 
natives, which would have swelled the commuwuication to 
a most unreasonable size.’ ‘The wort., therefore, which is 
now submitted to the public, can be considered in no other 
light than as the mere outline of a much more extended 
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and esailed narratis e, which it was the author's intention 
to y venare for the press after his return tc England. 

zs Work, thus imperfect, and which the uufortunate fate 
of its i uthor has prevented from being brough’ to a com- 
pletion, is entitled te peculiar indulgence ; and if those 
allo vances-ar: -made, whicu candour and justice require, 
the editor confidently hopes, that Mr. Park’s Journal will 
“not dis point the public expects ‘ion. It will be fonnd to 
contain, several interesting particulars concerning’ Africa, 
not hitherto known, and to iliustrate and confirm, in various 
~~ material respects, some of the most important discoveries 
com muntrcated 3 a Mr. Park’s formerTravels. It bears strong 
internal marks of tratn and fidelity ; and, perhaps, the very 
nakedness and sinolicity of its descriptions and its minute 
details of petty circumstances, may be though: by some ~ 
readers to convey a move accurate and distinct conception 
of the process of an African journey, and. of the dificulties 
with which such expeditions are attended, thar a more 
elaborate and polished narrrtive. “ 

With a view of rendering the present publ‘catior more 
complete, and of gratitying in a certain degree that rea- 
sonable curiosity, which will naturally be felt by many 
readers of this Fournal and the former Travels, i z} has been 
thonght advisable to. add a biographical Memoir of the 
Author. But as the events of Mr. Eark’s life, with the 
exception of those contained in the works just alluded to, 
~are few and unisnportant, the editor has been induced, in 
the course or this undertaking, to deviate occasionally into 
other topics, more or less connected with the principal sub- 
ject; in the discussion of which he has inadvertently 
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exceeded the limits which he had oiginally assigneu to 
himself. This circumstance has added’ considerably to the 
length of the Mfemoir and its Appendix; for which, ue 
would willingly believe, that the interest Lclonging co the 
topics themselves, will be deemed a snfucient apolc gy. 

In preparing this Memorr. the eu.tor natcrally appl.ed 
for information to Mr. Park’s family, and was much pia- 
tified by discovering, that some materials, with a vir w toa 
similar undertaking, had heen collected by a brother-in- 
raw of Mr. Park, Mr. Archibald Buchanan of Glasgow ; 
who, on being made acquainted with the editor’s intention, 
immediately and with the greatest cando wu, transmitted 
to him the whole of his papers. — 

These materials have been of great use in preparing: the 
Memoir ;.i2 which the editor has likewise been assisted by 
much useful informaticn which he hes received from enother 
brother-in-law of Mr. Park, Mr. James Dickson, whose 
name will- occur in the course of the ensuing Memoir; and 
also from Mr. Park’s two brothers, Mr. Adam Park of 
Gravesend, and Mr. Alexai.der Park of Selkirk, the latter 
of whom is unfortunately since dead: 

The editor is likewise greatly indebted to Major Rennell 

and to Zachary Macaulay, Esq. for several :nteresting par- 
ticulars concerning Mr. Park; and to the latter in parti-- 
cular, for much valuable information relative to the trade 
of this country with Africa, which will be foand in the - 
Appendix to the Memoir. 

Bat his acknowledgments are due, in an especial man- 
ner, to Sir Joseph Banks; who has not only favoured the 
editor with the fullest communication of his correspon- 
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dence. with Mr. -Paik, and of his papers relating to this — | 

sule:t, but has in every other respect assisted and pro- 

mote! the present undertaking with a kindness and 

I-bera,'ty, proportioned to his sincere and con-tant friend- 

ship fer Mr. Park, and to his uniform zeal for whatever 

he considcrs co be in any degree connected with useful 
knowledge aad scientific c discovery. 


li remaims oaly to say a few words respecting the Map, 
which is prefixed to this publication. —— The readers of Mr. 
Park’s former Travels are already apprized, that the map 
which accompanied that work, was constructed by Major — 
-Renne‘l, whose interesdng Geograpnical Memoir in illus- 
tration of Mr. Park’s first journey, vas’ also annexed to 
the quarto edition. It would have been highly. gratifying 
vo the editoy of this work and most satisfactory to the 
public, if the same valuab‘e ussistance could have been. 
obtained on the present occasion. But unfo~tunately, 
Major Rennell’s other engagements rendered this wholly 
impracticable. Tle had the kindness, however, tc furnish 
the editor with some notes which he had taken, and with 
a construction of part of Mr. Park’s route in 1805; which 
he had traced out from the Journal now published, when 
it was formerly submitted to his inspection. 

These. papers together with Mr. Park’s Journal, were 
placed in the hands or a respectable artist, employed by 
the publisher to construct the map intended to illustrate 
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the present work; at whose request tne following state- 
ment respecting certain difiiculties which have oceurrd j in 
jis construction, is subjoined. © | 

‘In comping the map of Mr. Park’r route in 1805, much 
difficulty has arisen from the bearings of places not bein 
mentioned in the Journal; and also 1p consequence of 
there being occasionally great differences vetween the 
latitudes and longitudes of places according to the astre- 
nomical observations, and the distances computed accsrd- 
ing tu the journies. Considerable pairs have been taken _ 
to reconcile these differences ; but the general result has 
been, that it was found necessary in adhering to the astro- 
nomical observations, to carry Mr. Payk’s former route in 
1796 farther north, and to place it in a higher latitude than 
that in wuich it appears in Major Rennell's map annexed 
to the former yolume of Travels.” | 


London, March 1, 1845. | 
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ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


LIFE OF MUNGO PARK. 





Munco Park was born on the 10th of September 1777, » 
at Fowlshiels, a farm occupied by his father, rnder the 
duke of Buccleugh, on the banks of the Yarrow not far 
from the town of Selkirk. His father, who bore the same 
name, was a respectable yeoman of Ettrick Forest. His 
mother, who is still hving, is the daughter of the late 
Mr. John Hislop, of Tennis a few miles higher up on the 
same river. The subjec. of this Memoir was the seventh 
child, and third son of the family, which consisted of 
thirteen chiidren, eight of whom attamed to years of 
maturity. | 
Prior to the time of Mungo Park’s b.rth, the father had 
for many years practised farming with assiduity and success 
on the estate at “owlshiels, where he died in 1792, after a 
long and exemplary life, at the age of seventy-seven. 
Among other estimable qualities which distinguished 
the fatuer’s character, was a constant and unremitang 
attention to the education of his childrer ; a species of 
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merit, which is indeed of common occurrence among the 
Scottish farmers and peasantry, but which appears to have 
bee, exemplary and remarkable in the present instance. 
His family being numerous, he dic pot content himselt 
with personally superintending every pert of their edu- 
cation; but, though far from being ‘n affluent eircum- 
starces, engaged a private teacher to reside in his house 
and assist in their early ‘nstruction. 

It is must satisfactory to add, that these paternal cares 
were followed by the happiest results, and received their 
appropriate reward. Mr. Park had the gratification of 
seeing the greater part of his children respectably settled 
‘during his life, and of witnessing their success } and 
prosperity. 

After having received the first rudiments of education 
in h’s father’s family, Mungo Park was in due time re- 
moved to the Grammar School at Selkirk, where he 
rema‘ned a considerable number of years. He had shewn 
a great love of reading from 1 is childhood, and was inde- 
fatigable in his application at school, where he was n.ach 
distinguished and always at the head of his class. Even at 
that early age, he was remarked for being silent, studious 
and thoughtful: but some sparks oj latent ambition 
occasionally broke forth. and indications might even then 
be discovered of thet ardent and adventurous turn of mind, 
which distinguished him in after life, and which often lies 
concealed under a cold and reserved exterior. | 

It was the original intention of Park’s father tu educate 

him for the Scottish church, for which he appeared to be 
“well fitted by his studious habits cnd the serious turn of 
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his mind ;. but, bis son having made choice of the medical 
profession, he was readily induced to acquiesce. In conse- 
quence of. this determination, Mungo Park was bound 
apprentice at the age of fifteen to Mr. ‘Thomas Anderson, 
aiespectable surgeou in Selkirk, with whom he resided 
three vears ; continuing, at the same time, to pursue his 
classical stud.es and to attend occasionally at the grammar 
school. In the. year 1789, he quitted Mr. Anderson, and 
removed to the University of Edinburgh, where he pursued 
the course which is common to medical students, and 
attended the usual Lectures during three successive sessions. 
Nothing particular is recorded of his academical life. 
He appears, however, to have applied to the studies con- 
nectcd with the science of medicine with his accustomed 
ardour and assiduity, and to have been dis.irguished 
among his fellow-students. During dis summer vacations 
he paid great attention to botanical psrsuits, for which he 
seems always to have had a great predilection; anda tour 
which he made about this time to the Highlands, in com- 
pary-with his brother-in-law, Mr. James Dickson, a dis- 
tinguished Botanist, contributed greatly to hisimprovement 
in this science. | | 
After having completed his studies at Edinburgh, Park 
‘yemoved to London in search of some medical employment. 
In this pursuit he was much assisted by his relation Mr. 
‘Dickson, to whom he had before been indebted.in his 
botanical studies. By his means Park was now intkoduced 
to Sir Joseph Banks; whose interest or recommendation 
shortly afterwards procured for him the appointment of 
Assistant Surgeon to the Worcester East Indiaman, * 
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From this period Park was honoured w:th the patronage, 
and indeed with the constant friendship, of Sir Joseph - 
Bans, from which he de.ived many important advan- 
tares,and which had a material influznce on the subsequent 
events of his life. For this highly valuable friendship he 
was originally indebted to a connecticn which had sub- 
sisted for many years between Sir Joseph and wir. Dickson : 
and it may not therefore be improper, to describe shertly 
the origin and nature of this connection ; which, besides 
its irmmediate influence on Park’s fortunes, was attended 
with several characteristic circumstances highly honour- 
able to the parties concerned, and in themselves not unin- 
teresting. 

Mr. Dickson was born of humble parents, and vame 
early in ‘ite, from Scotland, his native country, to London. 
For some time he worked as a gardener im the grounds of 
a considerable nurseryman at Hammersmith, where he 
was occasionally seen by Sir Joseph Banks, who took 
notice of him as an intelligent young man. Quitting this 
situation he iived for some years as gardener in sev.ral 
considerable families: after which he established himself 
in London as a seedsman; and has ever since followed 
that business with unremitting diligeuce and success. 
Having an ardent passion for botany, which he had always 
cultivated according to the best of his means and oppor- 
tunities; he lost no time in presenting himself to Sir 
Joseph Banks, who received him with great kiudness, 
encouraged him in his pursuits, and gave him access to 
his valuable library. He thus obtained the free use of one 
of the most complete collections on Botany and Natural — 
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History, which has perhaps, ever yet been formed; and 
_ which, through the liberality of its possessor, has contri- 
buted mm a greater degree to the accommodation of scien- 
tiuc men, and the general advancemert of science than 
_ mnany public esteblishments. Such leisure hours as Mr. 
Dickson could command from his business, he devoted to 
an assiduous attendance in tkis library or to the perusl of 
scientific books obtained from thence. In process of time 
he acquired great knowledge and became emincnt among 
the English Botanists; and is now known in Europe 
among the proficients in that science as one of its most 
successful cultivators, and the author of some distinguished 
Works. At an advanced per-.od of life he is still active in 
business, and contiaues to pursue his botanical studies 
with unabated ardour and assiduity.* 

Such an instance of successful industry united w‘th a 
taste for intellectual pursuits, deserves to be recorded ; 
not only on account of its relation to the subjcct of 
this narrative, but because, ‘t illustrates in a very striking 
and pleasing manner, the advantages of education in 
the lower classes of life. The attention of the Scottish 
farmers and peasantry to the early instruction of their 


_ * Mr, Dickson is a Fellow of the Linngzan Society, of which he was one of 
the original founders: and also Fellow and Vice Pres‘dent of the Horticultural 
Society. Several communications from him appear in different volumes of the 
Linnean Transactions; but he is principally known among Botanists by a work 
untitled, “ Fasciculi @uatuor Plantarum Cryptogamicarum Britannie,” Lond, 
1785-93 ; in which he has described upwards of four hundred plants not before 
noticed. He has the merit uf having directed the attention of the Botanists of 
this country to one of the most abstruse and difficult parts of that science ; to 
the advancement of which he hes himself very ereatly contributed. 
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children has been already remarked, and is strongly 
exemplif.ed in the history of Mr. Park's fanily. ‘The dif- - 
fusion of knowledge among the natives of that part of the . 
kingdom, and their general intelligene, must be admitted - 
by every unprejudiced observer ; ner is ‘bere any country 
in which the effects of education arc so conspicuous in 
promoting industry and govd conduct, ana in producing 
useful and respectable men of the inferior and middle 
classes, admirably fitted for all the important offices of 
common life.* 


In consequence of the appointment which Mungo Park 
had obtained as surgeon in the East India Company's 
service, by the interest of Sir Josuph Banks, he sailed for 
the East Indies in the Worcester in the month of February, 
1792. and having made a voyage to Bencoolen, in the 
island of Sumatra, returned ‘to England in the following 
year. Nothing material occarr2d dvring this voyage: but he 
availed himself of all the opportun:ties which it afforded to 
obtain information in his favourite scientific pursuits, and 
appears to have made many observatiors, anc collected 
many specimens, in Botany and Natural History. Severat 
of these were the subjects of a communication made by 
him to the Linnean Society, which was afterwards pub- 
lished in their printed Transactions. f 


* Sce AprenpixX, No. I. 

+ In the Third Volume of the Linnwan ‘Lransactions, p. 33, is a paper by 
Park, read Nov. 4, 1794, containing descriptions of eight new fishes from Sumatra 5 
which he represents to be the fruit of his leisure hours during his stay on that coast. 
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it does not sufficiently appear, whether Mr. Park, after 
his return fron: the East Indies, came to any final resolu- | 
tion with regar’ tc his continuing as a surgeon in the 
Compauy’s service. but whatever might be his intention 
- in this respect, new precpects now opened upon him, and 
a scene of action far more congenial to his taste and feelings, 
was presented to 23 ambition. 

Some years prior to this period a few distinguished imn- 
dividuals, induced by a very liberal spirit of curiosity, had 
formed themselves into an Association for promoting dis- 
cove,ies in the Interior of Africa, and were now prose- 
cuting their researches with great activity and success. In 
the course of a few years they had investigated, and placed 
in’ a clearer point ot view than had hitherto been done by 
geographers, so.ae of the leading facts relative to the 
Northern part of that Continent; the characteristic dit- 
ferences of tue principal tribes, their commercial relations, 
the routes of the great caravans, ‘the general diffusion of 
the Mahomedan religion, and the consequent prevalence 
of the Arabic language throughout a considerable part of 
that vast continent.* With the assistance of their distin- 
gvuished Associate, Major Rennell, they were now pro- 
ceeding to trace the principal geographical outlines of 
Northern Africa ; aud were endeavouring to ascertain the 
course of the great inland river Joliba or Niger, and to 
obtain some authentic information concerning Tombuctoo, 
a principal city of the interior and one of the great marts 
of African commerce. | | 

In the course of these enquiries, the Association, since 


* See Vol. I. of the Proceedings of African Association. London, 1810. 
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their first establishment in 1788, had employed several 
persons, well qualified for such undertakings, upon missions - 
into various parts of the African Continent. Several of — 
these were known to have pershed, either as victims 49% 
the climate, or in contests with the natives ;* and intelli- 
gence had lately been received of the death of Major 
Houghton, who had been sent out te explore the course 
of the Niger, and to penetrate, :f possible, to Tombuctoo 
and Houssa.. The Association appear to have found con- 
siderable dificulty in supplying Major Houghton’s place; 
and had made known their readiness to give a liberal com- 
pensation to any person, competently qualifted, who might 
be willing to proceed on thisiui portani and-arduous mission. 

The attention of Park was naturally drawn {0 this 
subject, in consequence of his connectior with Sir Joseph 
Banks, who had_recerved him with great kindness and | 
cordiality on bes return from the East Indies, and with. 
who he was now in habits of frequent intercourse. Sgr 
Joseph Banks was one of tie most active and leading 
members of the African ‘Association, and with his aceus- 
tomed zeal for the promotion of ‘scientific discovery, was 
earnest in his endeavours to find out a proper person to 
undertake the mission in search of the Niger. There was 
nothing in Park’s previous studies wlach had particularly 
led him towards geographical pursuits ; but he had a ge- 
neral passion for travelling ; he was in the full vigour of 
life ; his constitution had been in some deg”ee inured to © 


a 


* The persons who had been sent out prior to this period, were Mr. Ledyard, 
Mr. Lucas, Major Houghton, and Mr. Horneman: subsequently to which, 
several others have been employed; viz, Mr. Nichols, Mr, Bourcard, &c, 

_ ile, 
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hot climates; he saw the opportunities which a new country 
- wenld afford “of indulging his taste for Natural History : 


- nor was he insens‘ble to the distinction which was lkely 


+5 resnit from any 2reat ciscoveries in African geography. 
These consideriuions stermined him. Having fully in- 
formed-himself as tu what was expected by the Association, 
he eagerly offeret himself for the service ; and after some 
previous enquiry into bis qualitic ations, the otter was rea- 
dily accepted. 

Between the time of Park’s return from India j in 1795, 
and his departure to Africa, an interval elapsed of about 
two years. During the whole of this period (with the ex- 
ception of a short visit to Scotland in 1794), he appears to 
have resided in London or its nerghbourhood ; being en- 
gaged partly ix his favourite-studies, or in literary or 
scientific society ; but principally in acquiring the know- 
Jledge and waking the preparations, which were requisite 
for his great undertaking. 

Having received his final-instructions from the African 
Association, he set-sa*k from. Portsmouth on the 22d of 
May, 1795, on board the Endeavour, an African trader, 
bound forthe Gambia, where he arrived on the 21st of the 
following month, It is not the intention of this narrative 
to follow him through the details of this journey, a full 
account of which was afterwards published by Park, and 
_is familiar to every reader. But it may be useful to mention 
the material dates and some of the principal transactions, 

Having Janded on the 2ist of June at Jillifree, a small 
town rear the mouth of the River Gambia ; he proceeded 
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miles up the same river, where he arrived on the 5tk of 
July, anc was most hospitably received by Dr. Laidlev, a - 
gencdeman who had resided many years at.that settlement. 
He remaived at Dr. Laidley’s house fer several months, ‘1 | 
order to learn the Mandingo language, which is in general 
use throughout that part of Africa, anc also to co4ect in- 
forr-ation concerning the countries he intended to visit. 
During two of these months he was confined by a severe 
fever, cauzht by imprudently exposing himself during the 
rainy season. | 

He left Pisania on the ad of December, 1795, directing 
his course easterly, with a view of proceedirg to the River 
Joliba, or Niger. But in consequer.ce of a war between 
two sovereigns in the Interior, he was obliged, afcer he 
had made some progress, to take a northerly direction to- 
warcs the territory of the Moors. He arrived at Jarra, the 
frontier town of that country, on the 18th o° February, 
1796. Pursuing his journey from chence, he was taken and 
detained as a prisener, by Ali, the chieftain or king of 
that territory, on the 7th of March ; and aftera long cap- 
tivity anu a series of unexamplel hardships, escaped at 
last with great difficulty early in the month of July. 

The period was now approaching when he was to receive 
some compensation for so many sufferings. After wandering 
in great misery for about three weeks through the African 
Wilderness, he arrived at Sego, the capita] of Bambarra, a 
city which is said to contain thirty thousand *nhabitants. 
He was gratified at the same time by the first sight of the 
Niger, the great object of his journey ; and ascertained the 
extraordinary fact, that its course is from West to Kast. 
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After a short stay at Sego (where he did not find it safe to 
remgit:), Park proceeded down the river to Silla, a large 
town distant about seveuty o: eighty miles, on the banks 
of the Miger. He was now reduced to the greatest distress, 
anu being convirced-pv painful experience, that the ob- 
stacles - to nis further progress were insurmountable, he 
reluctantly abandoned his design of proceeding eastwards ; 
and.came to the resolution of going back to Sego, and en- 
deavouring to effect his return to the Gambia by-a different 
route from that by which he had advanced into Africc. 
On the 3d of August, 1796, he left Silla, and pursaing 
the course of the Niger, arrived at Bammakoo, the frontier 
of Baimbarra, about che 23d of the same month. Here he 
quitted the Niger, which ceases to be navigable at tus 
place; and travelling for several weeks through & moun- 
tainous and difficult country, reached Kamalia, in tho ter- 
ritory of Mending, on the 16th of Septeinber. He performed 
the latter part of this jotrney on foot, having been odliged 
to leave his horse, now worn ont with fatigue and unable 
to proceed farther. . _- . a 
Having encountered all the horrors of the raicy season, 
and being: worn down by fatigue, his health had, at. dif- 
ferent times, been seriously affected. But, soon after his 
‘arrival at Kamalia, he fell into « severe and dangerous fit 
of sickness, by whicl: he was closely confined for upwards 
of a month, His life was preserved by the hospitality and 
“benevotence of Karfa Taura, a Negro, who. received him 
info his’ house, and-whose family attended him with the 
kindest solicitude. The same excellent person, at the time 
of Park’s last Mission “into Africa, hearing that a white 
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man was travelling through the country, whom he ima- 
gined to be Park, took a journey of six days to meet him ; 
and joining the caravan at Eambakoo, was highly gratified. — 
by the sight of his friend.* . 
There being still a spave of five hundred miles to be 
traversed (the greater part of it through a desert) before 
Park could reach any friend'y country on the Gainbia, he 
had no other resource but to wait with patience for the first 
caravan of slaves that might travel the same track. No 
suck opportunity occurred till the latter end of April, 1797 ; 
when a coffle, or caravan, set our from Kamalia under the 
direction of Karfa Taura, in whose house he had continued 
during his long residence of mote than seven months at 
that piace. oO 
‘The roile began its progress westwards on the 17th of 
Apri\, and on the 4th of June reached the banks of the 
Gambia, after a journey of great labour and difficulty, 
which afferded Park the most painful opportunities of 
witnessing the miseries endurea by a caravan of slaves in 
their transpurtation from the interior to the coast. Orr the 
10th of the same month Park arrived at Pisania, from 
whence hie had_set out eighteen months before; and was 
received by Dr. Laidley (to use his own expression) as‘one 
risen from the grave. On-the 15th of June he embarked 
-in a slave ship bound to America, which was driven by 
stress of weather to the West Indies; and got with great 
difficulty, and under circumstances of considerabledanger, 
into the Island of Antigua. He sailed from thence on che 
24th of November, and after a short, but tempestuous 
* See Journal, p. 137, 
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passage, arrived at Falmouth on the 22d of uhe following 
-month, having been absent. from England two years and 
_ seven months. | 
_ammediately on his-landing he hastened te London, 
_ anxious in the greatest degree alout his family and friends, 
of whom he had heard nothing for two years. He arrived | 
in London before day-light on the morning of Christmas 
day,. 1797; and it being too early an hour to go to 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Dickson, he wandered for some 
time abont the streets in that quarter of the town where 
his house was. Finding one of the entrances into the gar- 
dens of the British Museum accidentally open, he went in 
and walked abont there for seme time. It happened that 
Mr. Pickson, who had the care of those gardens, went 
there early that morning upon some trifling business. What 
must have been his emotions on beholding at that extra--~ 
ordinary time and place, the vision, «s it must at first 
have appeared, of his long-lost friend, the object of so 
many anxious reflexion S, aud whom he had long n umbered 


with the dead ! : 


-_ 
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-Parg’s arrival was hailed with a sort of triumph by his 
frtends of the African Assoctation, and in some degree, by 
the public at large. he nature and objects of his mission, 

_his long absence, and his unexpected } return, excited a very 
general” interest; which was -aftewards kept up by the 
reports which prevared respecting the discoveries he had 
made. -The Association, with that liberality which charac- 
ferised every part of their proceedings, gave lim tull per- 


~ 
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wnission to publish his Travels for his own benefit ; and it 


~*~ 


was speedily announced, that a complete narrative of the. 


certain degree, the curiosity which prevailed, an Abstract, 
of the Travels, prepared from Park’s- own minutes, was 
drawu up by Mr. Bryan Edwards, secretary of the African 
Association, and was printed and distributed for the private 
use of the subscribers.* This Abstract, which was written 
with perspicuity and elegance, formed the principal 
vround-work of the Book of Travels which was subse- 
quently published. : 

To the Abstract 6r Narrative, thus circulated, was an- 
nexed an important Memoir by Majof Rennell, consisting 
of georraphical illustrations of Park’s Journey, which 
afterwards, by that gentleman's permission, formed a 
valuable appendage to the quarto edition of the Travels. 

After his return from Africa, Park remained for a con- 
siderable time stationary in London, and was diligently 
emploged i. arranging the materials for his intended pub- 
lication. - He had frequent occasion, also, to communicate 


journey would be prepared ‘by Park himself, and given to | 
the public. But m the mean time, 'n order to gratify, na 


~*~ 


on the subject of his discoveries with the members of the — 


Africay Association, especially with Major Rennell ‘and 
Mr. Edwards, whilst they were engaged in preparing the 
two Memoirs before alluded to. With Mr. Edwards, 

particular, he seems to have lived on terms of great friend: 


ship, and to have ‘occasionally paid him visits at his 


country residence near Southampton. ; 
It was nearly about this time (the Spring of the year 
* Proccedings of African Association. Vol. I, p, 327, 
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1798) that Government, having it in contemplation to 
procure a complete survey of New Holland, made some 
application to Park, with a view of employing him upon 
“Xhat service. The narticujars of this transactioa are not 
_known to Park’s family, nor is r now material to enquire ; 
since the p,oposal, whatever it might be, was declined. 
It was afterwards repeated, and again declined, during the 
following year. 

In June, 1798, he visited his mother, who still resided 
at Fow!shiels, and his other relations in Scotland, and-re- 
maired with them the whole of the summer and autumn. 
During all this time he was assiduously employed in com- 
piling and arranging the Account of his Travels. His 
materials for this work are stated to have consisted of short 
notes or memoranda; written on separate pieces of paper, 
forming an imperfect journal of his proceedings. Were 
these were wanting, he supplied the deficiency from his 
“memory.* 

His family represent hin: during this period as leading 
the life of a severe student, emptoyed on his papers aanng 
the whole of the mornings, and allowing himself little or 
no recreation, except a solitary evening walk on the banks 
of the Yarrow. Cccasionally, however, he would indulge 
himself in Jonger excursions among the wild and romantic 


-* Enquiry has been made for the notes here alluded to, with a view to the 
elucidation of several points connected with this narrative, but without success; 
it being stated Uy Mr, Dickson, that a number of loose papers were left at his 
house by Park, and remainee there for some time ; but béing considered of no 
use, were mislaid or destroyed 3 and that none of them are now to be found. 
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scenery of tnat neighbourhood, to which he was fondly 


and almost enthusiastically attached.* - 
He quitted Fowlshiels with great regret towards the 


latter end. of 1798, when it was necessary for him to retarr. 


to London, to prepare for his intended -publication. He 
carried back with him a g¢eat mass of. papers, the proauce 
of his sammer’s labour; and after his retu-n to ‘London, 
bestowed considerable pains in the correction and retrench- 
ment of his manuscript before it was sent to the press. It 
wa~ finally published in the Spring of the year 1799. 

The applause with which this work was received, and 
the permanent reputation which it has obtained, are well 
known. Two impressions -were-rapidly sold off; several 
other editions have since been called for ; and it continues 
even at ihe present time to be a popular and standard 
book. This distinguished success has been owing, not 

only to the interesting nature of its subject, but in a cer- 
tain degree also to the merits-of the work as a com- 
position ; : to the clearness of tae descriptions, the natural 
and easy fiow of the narration, and the general elegance 
of the style. 

But the essential merit of this book, and_that which 
has conferred a lasting distinction on che name ef its 


author, consists in the authentic and 1mportant information | 


which it contains. Considered in. this point of view, it 


« The situation of Fowlshiels on the banks of the Yarrow is said to be pictu- 


~*~ 


resque and striking. It is in the immediate vicinity of Bov'-hill, a beautiful ~ 


summer-residence of the Duke of Buccleugh ; aud at no great Jistance from 
the ruins of Newark Castle, and other scenes celebrated in the Lay of the Last 
Alinstrel. 
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anust unquestionably be regarded as the greatest accession 
_to the general stock of geographical knowledge, which was 
_ ever yet made by any single traveller. The claim of Park 
“te this distinction wilk be apparent from a shcrt view of 
_ his principal discoveries, 

Among tue preat variety of facts concerning the Interior - 
of Africa not* before known, or at least not ascertained, 
‘which the labours of Park have placed beyond all doubt, 
the most interesting unquestionably are, those which relate 
_to the existence of the great inland river, the Niger, as a 
distinet and separate stream, and its course from West to 
East: affording a remarkable confirmation of what had 
been stated concerning’ this-river by Herodotus and the 
ancie.t writers; bat which was afterwards controverted 
ly the geographers ef the middle ages, who asserzed (what, 
independently of direct evidence, seemed more probable). 
ihat the corrse of the river was from Last to West. ‘This 
tatter opinion had accordingly been followed by the greater 
part of the moderns; withthe exception indeed of some of 
the nost distinguished geographers of later titaes, particu- 
larly, D’Anville and Major Renneil, who had called in 
question the doctrine then prevalent, and given strong 
reasons for adheriag to the ancient opinion. This how- 
‘ever at the time of Park’s journey, could be considered in 
no other light than as a reasonable coniectare, till the fact 
was ascertained by the unexceptionable testimony of an 
~ eye-wit.wess.* | 

another important circumstance respecting the Niger, 
previously unknown, but which was fully established by 
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Park, is the vast magnitude of that stream ; an extraordi- 
nary fact, considering its situation and inland courre, and - 
which has led,as will hereafter be seen, to several interest- 
ing conjeccures respecting the course and the termination 
of that river. | a 7 0 

In addition to these discoveries relative to tue physical 
state of Africa, others were-made by Park scarcely less 
important, in what may be termed its moral eeography ; 
namely, the kind and amiable dispositions of the Negro 
inhabitants of the Tuterior, as contrasted with the intole- 
rance and brutal ferocity of the Moors; the existence of 
great and populous cities in the heart of Africa; and the 
higher state of improvement and st.perior civilization of the 
inhabitants of the interior, on a comparison with theanha- 
bitants “f che countries adjoining to the coast. 

To this it may be added, that the work in qaestion 
contains many interesting details not before known, con- 
cerning the face of the country, ite soil and productions, as 
well as the condition of the inuabitants; their principal 
occupations, and their manners and habits of life; and the 
anecdotes which are interspersed, illustrative of the cha- 
racter and disposition of the Negro inhabitants at a distance 
from the coast, and beyond the influcnee of the Slave 
Trade, are in the highest degree interesting and affecting.* 

The difficulties and dangers endured by tne author in 
traversing this unknown continent; and the rare union oF 
prudence, temper and perseverance, with the sreatest — 
ardour and enterprise, which distinguished his conduc. in 
the most trying situations, give an additional value to 


* Seo especially the following passages in Park’s Travels. p. 82, 107,336: 
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Pork’s narrative.- In this important, but difficult, part of 
. bis. work he eppears to have been peculiarly successtul. 
_ His natural and unaffected manner of describing exerfons 
“and sufferings which aimost surpass the fictions of romance, 
carries a feeling and conviction cf truth to the mind of 
every reader, and excites deeper and more powerful emo- 
tions than have often been vroduced, even by works of 


imagmation. 


= 


It is painful, after bestowing this well-merited praise, 
- to be under the necessity of adverting to two circumstances: 
unfzvourable to Park’s memory, connected with the history 
of this publieation. These are, Ist. an opinion which 
has prevailed, that ark war a supporter of the cause of 
Slavery, and an euemy to the Abolition of the African 
Slave Trade ; and 2dly. a report, equalby eurrerct,-that the 
Travels, of which he was-the professed author, were-com- 
posed not by Park himself, but in a very considerable 
degree, by Mr. Bryan Edwards.—Topics, thus personal and 
invidious, the writer of this Memoir would naturally wish to 
deciine; but they are too intimately connected wath thie 
principal occurrences of Park’s life to admit of being passed 
over without particular enquiry and examination. Yor this 
purpose, it will be necessary to trace, more distinctly than 
las hitherto been cone, the connection between Park and 
Mr. Bryan Edwards: which was a principal cause of the 
_ reports above alluded to. 
Mr. Edwards was an intelligent and respectable man, 
of no inconsiderable literary attainments, and knewn as 
the author of the History of the British Colonies in the 


West Indies. Being possessed of property in Jumaica, 
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he resided there many years as a planter; during wh'ch 
time he was an eloquent and leading memb2r of the House 
of Assembly, or Provincia: Legislature of that island. 
Some tine about the year 1794, when the question of the 
Slave Trade had for several years engage | the attention of 
the British parliament and public, he quitted the West 
Indies and came to England, where he fixea his residence 
for the remainder of his life. He shortly afterwards ob- 
tained a seat in the House of Cominons, where he esta- 
-blished a character as a man of business, and came forward 
on every occasion as the advocate cf the planters, and the 
supporter of what are called the West India interests. In 
all debates upon questions cennecced ~with the Slave Trade 
he took an active part; and during tle whole of his par- 
fiainentary career was a leading and systematic opponent 
of the Abolition. — 

As secretary of the African Association, Mr. Edwards 
had constant intercourse and communication with Park 
from the time when the Jatter first arrived from Africa: 
and must immediately have seen the advantage tc be 
gained fer the Slave Trade by a sk‘Iful use of the influence 
which this situation gave him. His first object must na- 
turally have been, to gain the services of Park in the direct 
support of the Slave Trede; or, if this should be found 
impracticable, he might at least hope to secure his neu- 
trality, and prevent him from joining the ranks of his 
opponents. It is not meant to be insinuated that Mr. 
Edwards exerted any influence which was manifestly 
undue and improper, or that he was disposed to go greater 
Jengths than any other man of a warm and sanguine 
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ten.per, in support of a cause in which he was deeply 
embarked, and of the importance of which he felt the 
strongest conyictior. The sentiments and conduct uere 
imputed to him, aro:e naturally out of the situaticn in which 
he was placed; and he vrobably d d no more than would 
have hecn done uncer similar circumstances, by any par- 
tizan of the Aboliticn, equally able and zealous. 

A previous knowledge of these particulars 1s necessary 
for enabling the reader to form a judgment upor the two 
points connected with the publication of Park’s Travels, 
which were before alluded to. With respect to the first of 
these questions, namely, that relative to Park’s sentiments 
on the subject of the Abolition, the writer of this narrative, 
in consequence of information he has obtained from some 
of Park’s nearest relations, is enabled to state with great 
confidence, that Park uniformly expressed a great abhor- 
rence of Slavery and the Slave Trade, whenever these sub- 
jects occnrred in conversation. But the same pcrsons 
farther represent, that he considered the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade as a measure of state policy; tor which reason 
he thought it would be ‘mproper for him, in any work he 
might give +9 the public, to interpose his private opinion 
relative to a question of such importance, and which was 
then under the cons‘deration of tle Legislature. 

Whatever may be thought of the correctness of this 
opinion, it 1s necessary to observe that the rule which he 
thus prescribed for his own conduct, was not strictly ad- 
ered to; or rather, that the system of neutrality which 
he professed, had, in ‘a certain degree, the effect of a de- 
claration of opinion. Tom the time of the publication of 
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Park’s Travels, his name was constantly mentioned in che 
list of persons conversant with Africa, who were not iriendly 
to tue Abolition ; and his authority was always appealed 
to with some triumph by the advocates of the Slave Trad>: 
and this, apparently, with good reason. Fer, alihough 
the author avowedly abstained from giving an explicit 
opirion as to the effects of that traffic, vet the general tone 
of his work appeared to leave ne doubt with regard to his 
real sentivnents ; and indeed the szlence of so intelligent a 
traveller relative to a subject which must necessarily have 
engaged so mucli of his attention, was in itself a suffi ient. 
proof, of a bias existing in the mind of the writer, unfa- 
vourable tothe Abohtion. .‘or to wiiat other cause could 
it be attributed, that the Slave Trade was never once men- 
tioned :n Park’s book as having the s:nallest share in 
promoting the barbarism and internal disorders of the 
African Continent? Or, that in his pathetic aescription of 
the raseries endured by the caravan of slaves which the 
author accompanied from Kamalia to the Gambia (a jour- 
ney of five hundred miles), not the slightest. allusion was 
made to che obvious and immedia.e cause of these suffer- 
ings, the demand for slaves on the coast?——I¢ must further 
be recollected, that the Slave Trade, at the time when 
Park wrofe, had engaged universal attention, and was 
become the subject of much controversy and public discus- 
sion; yet this topic, of so much interest and importance, 
eccurs only once in the course of these Travels; and is 
then hastily dismissed with a slight and unmeaning ob- 
servation.* 


* The passage here pxrticularly alluded to, is so extraordinary, and affords 
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at is a remarkable circumstance, that while the sup- 
posed opinions of Park have always been appealed to by 
the advocates of ths Slave Trade, his facets have as con- 
stunfly been relied un by their opponents ; and that in the 
various discuss.ons vbich lave t:ken place upon that 


such an illustration of the irfluenee under which this work was composed, tuat it 
deserves to be transcribed. After a description of the state of slavery in Africa, 
which the author represents as a sort of necessary evil, deeply rooted in the habits 
and manners of that'country (but without ia the Jeast alluding to the great agerava- 
cion of the evil arising from the [uropein Slave Trade), the author concludes his 
reman.s as follows: Such are the general outlines of that system of slavery 
which prevails in Africa ; and it is evident, from its nature and extent, that it 
“is a system of no modern dite. It preYably had its origin in the remote ages 
** of antiquity, before the Mahomedans explored a passage across the Desert. 
“ How far it is maintained and supported by the Slave Traffic which, for two 
‘© hundred years, the nitions of Kurope have carried on with the natives of the 
* coast, it is neither within my province, nor in my rower, to explain. If my 
“sentiments she ald be required concerning the effect which a discontinuance 
of that conmerce would produce on the manners of the natives, I shou't have 
“ao hesitation mn ubserving, that in the present unenlightened state of their 
“minds, my opinton is, the effect would neither be so extensive nor bene“%ecial as 
“ many wise and worthy persone fondly expect.” (Parkes Travels, p. 297.) 
On reading this passage, it is in.possible not to be struck both with the opinion 
itself and the manner in which it is expressed. ‘The prupusition, literally taken, 
is a mere truism, undenia’sly just, but of no practical value or importance. For, 
who doubts that the probable good effects of the Abolition may have been over 
Tated by men of warm and sanguine benevolence? Gr, who would assert, that 
such exagrerations ought to have any weight in argument, exceptas midaucements 
to greater caution and deliberation ?—But, the evident intention of the passage 
Is, tu convey a meaning beyond what “ meets the ear”; to produce an tm pression 
on th reader, independent of any proofs or principles by which his opinion 
ought to be governed 3 and to insinuate, what it is net thought proper to assert, 
that the zeal manifested in favour of the Abolition originated solely in ignorance 


and enthusiasm. 


wrist: [an ho 
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subject since this work has appeared, tne principal ilius- 
trations of the arguments in favour of the Abolition, have 
always been derived from the statem.ts contained: in 
Park’s Travels. This cireumstance deserves perticuur 
attention, considering the evident vias under which the 
work was composed ; and affords a strong presumpticiu of 
the truth and fidelity of the narrative. * 

The fair result of the foregoing eaquiry, relative to Park's 
opinions with regard to the Abolition, appears to be shortly 
this: that he was at no time the friend or deliberate advo- 
cate of the Slave Trade; but that, his respect and deie- 
rence for Mr. Edwards ted him, in a ceitain degree, to 
sacrifice his own opinions and feelings upon that subject ; 
and that he became, perhaps almost unconsciously, the 
supporter of a cause of vhich he disapproved. That he 
should have beer under any temptation to suppress or 
soften any important opinivn, or to deviate in any respect 
from that ingenuousness and good faith whicl naturally 
belonged to his character is a circumstance which cannot 
be sufficiently lamented. But 1: there are any who feel 
disposed to pass a very severe censure upon Park’s con- 
duct, Jet his situation at the time when he was preparing 
his Travels for the press, be fairly considered. He was 
then a young maa, inexperienced in literary composition, 


® For an enumeration of the various facts contained in Park’s Travels, which 
are relied on as favourable to the cause of the Abolition, acsompanied by the 
proper references, see 4 concise statement of the question regurciung the ALbo- 
lition of the Slave Trade. 3d Fd. 1804, p. 99-106, A work, containing the 
most complete summary of the arguments upon this great subject, which has 
yet appeared, 
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and ina great mecsure dependent, as to the prospects of 
his future lie, upon the sucecss of his intended publicatioit. 
His friend and adviser, Mr. Hawards, was a man of letcers 
ap-Lofthe world, who hed a distineuished place tn society, 
nud was, besides, a lesding membe- of the African Asso- 
ciation, ‘oe whieh Pork owed every Using, and with which 
his fate and fortares were still intimately connected. Tt 1s 
difficult to estimate the degree of authority which a person 
possessing these advantages, and of a strong and decisive 
character, must necessarily have bad over the mind cf a 
yourg man in the sitaation which has new been described. 
Suggestions coming trom such a quarter, must have been 
almost equivalent to Commancs; and instead of annnad. 
verting, very severely on the extent of Park’s compliances, 
we ought perhans rather to be surprised, that mre was 
not yielded to an influence which must have been nearly 
unlimited, 

Before we dismiss this subject, it may be proper to add, 
that some time subsequent to the publication of his ‘Tra- 
vels, Park appeared to be fully sensible that the manner 
in which he had treated the question of the Slave Trade, 
was liable te some objections; and evidence now exists, 
that upon some occasions when his authority had been ap- 
pealed to as being favourable to tuat system, he expressed 
his regret that an improper stress had been laid upon cer- 
tain passages in his Travels, and that a meaning bad been 
attributed to them, which it was not imtended that they 
chould bear. 

It remains to be enquired, whether there is any just 


foundation fer the opinion which las prevailed with regard 
_— 1 ih 7 ; es es, ns i ener oo ee 
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actual composition of Park’s work ; as to which very ‘ew 
remarks will be necessary. The intimate connection of 
Mr. Edwards with Park, the interest which he took 
in the suecess of kis publication and *he mfluence which 
he appears to have ex arted with respeci to its conteats, 
make it quite evident, that he must [Lave seen, and been 
con.ulted upon, every part cf the work ; and there can be 
no question but that he. at least, revised and corrected the 
whole menuscript before it was sent to the press. It was 
avowed by Park luimself, that as occasion offered, he had 
incorporated into different parts of his work, by per miesiot 
of Mr. Edwards, the whole of the narrative prepared by 
the latter for the use of the ..ssociation.* A person accus- 
tomed to literary composition, and cunfident of lis own 
powers, would hardly have chosen to ava‘l himself of this 
assistance; which would be attended only with a slight 
saving of labour and inight probably have the. unpleasant 
ofleet of a mixture of different styles. No such disadyvan- 
tage, it may be observed, has in fact resulted from the 
course pursued in the present imstance. No inequahitices are 
apparent in Park’s narrative ; noi are the passages which 
have been inserted from Mr. Edwards’s Meme'r, to be dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the work. The style ts throu eh- 
out uniform, and bears all the marks of a practised pen. 
Generally speaking indeed, it is more simple, and conse- 
quently more pleasing, than that of Mr. Edwards's avowed 
composi tion +.But, notwithstanding its gener merits, it 
is altogether perhaps too much labour:d ; and in particular 
passages, betrays too much of the art of a professed writer... 


* Park’s Travels. Vreface, p. ix. 
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-From these cbservations, combined with the several 
facts petfore tated, it seems clearly to follow, that Mr. 
Edwards had a large share in Park’s work ; and, without 
ettempting to ascertain im what degree he ass‘sted in the 
composition, 1* nay safely be afhimed that the assistance 
afforded was considerable and mmportant.* 

It would be a smbject of sincere regret to the author of 
this biographical sketch, if he thought that this epmmoen 
(which he does net feel himself at liberty to sup press,) was 
likely to detract in any material degree from Park’s wetl- 
earned reputation. But he is satistied that there is no just 
cause for such an apprehension. It is angsestionably 


more or less marked with some of the characteristics of Mr. Edwards's style, and, 
in particular, with that tendeney to ambitious ornament, which is so conspicuous 
in many parts of the History of the Wert Dedics. —The following extract from 
Park’s chapter on the state of Slavery in Africa, mar be saffcient. “ In a coua- 
‘try divided ‘nto a thousand petty states, mostly independent, and jealous of 
‘each other, where every freeman is accustomed to arms, and fond of mibtary 


4 


~ 


achievemerts , where the youth who has practised the bow and spear from lus 


i 


er 


infancy, longs fur ncthing so muc’. as an opportunity to display his valour, it 


-_ 


‘635 natural to hmayine, that vrs frequently originate from very frivolous pro- 


é 


_ 


vocation. When one natica is more powerful than anothe., a pretext 1s 


‘ 


* 


seldom wanting for commencing hostilites. ‘Thus, the war between Kajaaga 


r, 


«and Kasson was ocersioned by the detention of a fugitive slave: —that between 


“ Bambarra and Kaarta by the loss of a few cattl. Other cases of the same 
‘unature perpetually occur, in which the folly sr mad ambition of their 
“npinces and the zeal of their religious enthusiasts give full employment for 
‘* the scythe of desolation.” Park’s Travels, p. 290.)—On reading this passage, 
aud the Chapter from which it is taken, it may deserve to be remarked, (with 
reference to former observations as to the bias under which Park’s work was 
written) that iu enumerating the causes of the wars-which desolate Africa, the 
Slave Trade is never once mentioned, 
* Sec AppenbiIx. No, IIL. 
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most desirable, that the adventures and d'scoveries of di: - 
tinguished travellers should be given to the public, as far 
as circumstances will permit, in the language of the par- 
ties themsel~es; and there is no judicious reader, whe 
would not decidedly prerer the simple but euthentic, nar- 
rative of an eye-witness, to any account of the same trans- 
actios from a different hand, however superiur i literary 
merit. But the custom of employing professional writers — 
upon similrr occasions, has become so frequent, that the 
resorting to such assistance in any particular mstance can 
no longer be considered as a just subject of animadversio ; 
and, in forming our judgment upon books of voyages and 
travels (in which this practice is most common), we must 
in general rest satisfied, if we can ob.ain a reasonable 
assurance, that the compiler has made a correct and proper 
use of his materials. hat this duty has been faitntully 
and conscientiously performed in the case of Park’s Tra- 
vels, there is not the slightest reason to doubt. The 
authenticity of the work is apparent, not only, as has been 
already stated, from the internal evidence of many pa-ts 
of the narrative, but frem the knowi. character of Park, as 
well as of Mr. Exdtwards, his associate ; who (there is every 
reason to believe) was a man of honour and veracity, and 
incapable of concealing cr wilfully niusrepresenting any 
inportant fact or circumstance. 

It must further be recollected, that the essential merit 
of works of this description, consists in the autheatieity 
and importance of the information they contam ; compared 
with which, the beauties of style and composition are ouly 
ef secondary and very inferior importance. ‘The hterary 
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character of Park forms a sinall part of bis general repu- 
tation. This must always rest upon grounds altogether 
independent of the merits of his work as a composition ; 
“nd whatever may bé heveatter thought of lis claims to 
dlistinetion as © writcr, “is fame as a geographical disco- 
verer, uf explorer of unknown countries, and a man of 
courage and capacity in the most arduous and tiying 


situations, must ever remain unciminished, 
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ArFter the publication of his Travels, Park began to 
think of setthng Initwselfin Ife. During Ins last residence 
in Scotland in the Summer and Autumn of 1798, he had 
formed a matrimomial!l engagement with the eldest (daughter 
of Mr. Andersen of Selkirk, with whom he had served his 
apprenticeship. He retarned therefore to Scotland in the 
Sunmmer of 1799, and was married on the 2d ef August in 
that year, This union, which connected him still more 
closely with a family with which he had long hved in 
friendship, contributed in a high degree to his future com- 
fort and happiness. 

For more than two years after his marriage, he resided 
with his mother ard one of his-brothers, who lived toge- 
ther and carried on che farm at Fowlshiels. The reason 
of his contmuing there so long a time does not very dis- 
tinctly appear, nor is any thing particular related as to the 
manner in which he employed himself during this peried. 
The profits of his publication, and ‘the liberal compensa- 


¢decat, avdriods Era bad renaivod fram the Afelann Acannriatian 
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for the services rendered to them, had placed him, for te 
present, in casy circumstances: and he rema.ned fora long 
time altogether doubtful and unsettled es te his future plan 
of life. During pert of the year 1789 he appears to hay 9 
been engaged in a negociation with government (which 
finally proved unsuccessful) relative to soare public a ypoimt- 
ment in the colony of New South Wales. Avanother time 
he had partly determined to leok out for a farm; and at 
last came, somewhat reluctantly, to the determination of 
pracusing his profession, to which he was perhaps at no 
{ime much attached, and which was now become more 
irksome from disuse. 

The uncertainty in the state or his affcirs dunng this 
period was much encreased by the hope, which he cons.antly 
entertained, of being sent out on another ey pedition, either 
by the African Asseciation or by Government. ‘This clearly 
appears from a letter which he wrote to Sir Joseph Banks, 
dated 31st of July, 1800; in which, he allades to the late 
capture of Goree, which he considers as introductory to 
opening a communi “ation with the Interior of Afi.ca; 
and after entering into some details relative to that subject, 
he proceeds as follows: ‘ If such are the views of Govern- 
‘‘ ment, I hope that my exertions in some station or other, 
‘may be of use to my country.. I have not as yet found 
‘any situation in which I could practise to advantage as 
‘©a surgeon; and unless some of my friends interest them- 
‘selves in my behalf, I must wait patientl;, until the 
¢ cloud which hangs over my future pi ospects 1s dispelled.” 

An opportunity for medical practice, which was thought 
sufficiently promising, having offered itself at Peebles, he 
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went to reside at that town in the month of October, 1801, 
and betook hin.self in good earnest to the exercise of his 
profession. Within no great length of time he acquired a 
ve od share of the business of the place and its r eighbour- 
hood: but this being very limited, his profits were at no 
time con iderable. He was however very fully employed . 
for he was greatly d'stinguished by the kmdness which he 
shewed towards the poor, and by that disinterested attention 
to the lower classes, which is one of the great virtres of the 
‘nedical profession. | 

Ui-der these circumstances, if cannot be thought sur- 
prising that he was dissatisfied with his situation, and 
looked anxiously forward to some other establishment. 
His former habits of hife had indeed in a great measure 
disqualified him ‘or his present humble occupations. The 
situation of a country practitioner in Scotland, attended 
with great auxiety and bodily ‘atigne, ane leading to no 
distinction or much personal advantage, was little culcu- 
lated to gratify a man, whose mind was full of ambitious 
views, and of adventurous and romantic undertakings. His 
journies to visit distant patients—bhis long and solitury rides 
over “ cold and lonely heaths” and “ gloomy hills assailed 
by the wintry tempest,” seem to lave produced in him 
feelings of disgust and impatience, which he had perhaps 
rarely experienced in the deserts of Africa. Tis strong 
seuse of the irksomeness of this way of life broke out from 
him upou many occasions; especially, when previously to 
his undertaking his second African mission, one of his 
nearest relations expostulated with him on the imprudence 
ofagain exposing himself to dangers which he had so very 
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narrowly escaped, and perhaps even to new and still greater 
ones ; he calmly replied, that a few inglosious winters of 
country practice at Peebles was a risk as creat, and would 
tend as effectuall’ toshorten life, as the journey-which “ie 
was about to undertake. 

It might have been expected, that a person ,;ho had 
beea so much accustomed to Jiterary aid scientific society, 
and who had lately beer in some degree admitted into the 
fashional le circles of the metropohs, mm which he had be- 
come an object of much interest and attention, would have 
felt great repugnance to the solitude and obscurity of a 
small market tuwn. But this does not sppear to have 
been the case. General soc.ety, for which indeed he was 
not particularly suited, was not mucn to lis taste; and 
during every period of his life, he always looked forward 
to a state of compl te retirement and seclusion m the coun- 
try, as the object and end cf all his labours. He had great 
enjoyment however in his own domestic circle, and in the 
society of select trionds ; and his residence at Peebles was, 
in this respect, highly fortunate for him, since it was the 
occasion of his becoming acquainted with two distinguished 
residents in that neighbourheod ; Colonel John Murray of 
Kringaltie, a very respectable old officer, then retired trom 
the service, and Dv, Adam Ferguson ; with both of whom 
he hecame intimate, and passed much of Ins tunc. The 
latter of these, then residing at Hallyards in Tweedscaile, 
is the well-known author of the Essay ou Civit Society, 
and LListory of the Roman Republic, and was tarmerty 
Professor of Moral Pintosophy at Edinburgh; whee, dur- 
ing many years, he was one of that distinguishe:! hterary 
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ere, af which Hume, Smith, Black, and Roverison, were 

the principal ovmaments. At the venerabl: age of nimety- 
one, he is still livins, the Jast survivor of that illustrious 
SOMICLY. 4 

The fricndshis of a man thus interesting anil istii- 
euished was highly honourable to Fark, who was duly sen- 
sible of its vasge. Nor was this amstance singular. “Phe 
papers {runsmitted by his family speak of other testiaomes 
of respect, which, subsequently to Park’s return to Scotland 
in 1799, he received from various distingtished individuals 
of his own country ; and chey mention, 10 particular, that 
he was very highly gratified by some personal attentions 
whieh he reeeived abcut this time from Mr. Dugald 
Stewa-t. 

In the midst of these occupations Park’s thor ghts were 
still turned apon Africa. Soon after the signature of the 
Preliminary Articles of Peace with France, in October, 1301, 
he received a letter from Sir Joseph Banks, aequaintin 
him, «* that in consequence of the Peace, the Association 
< would certainly revive their project of sending a mission 
(49 Africa: in order ‘o penetrate to, and nayigate, the 
‘Niger; and he added, that im case Government should 
“ enter into the plun, Park would certainly be recommended 
‘¢ ag the person proper to he em ployed for carrying 1 into 
«execution. Bat ‘he business remamed for a consider- 
able time in suspense ; nor did any specific proposal tollow 
this commanication til the autumn of the year 1808 ; 
when he received a letter addressed to him from the Oifice 
of the Colonial Secretary of Stute, desiring his attendance 
withont delay. On his arrival in London he had an iter- 
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view with the present Marl of Buckinghamshire, then Ferd — 
Hobart, and Secretary of State for the Colonial depart~ 
ment, who acquainted him with the nature of an expedi- 
tion to A:rica, which was about to take place, and in which 
it was proposed, that Park should bear a principal »art. 
To this offer le deciined giving an immediate auswer, 
requesting a short time to deliberate and consult with his 
triends. He returned home for this purpose about ten 
days afterwards. 

On his return to Scotland he formally consulted a few of 
his frends; but, in his own anad, the point was already 
decided. From the time of his interview with Lord Ho- 
bart, his determination was m fact taken. [is imagination 
had been indulging itself for some years past upou the 
visions of discoveries which he was destined to make in the 
Interior of Africa; and the object of his ambition yas now 
within his grasp. He hastily announced to “ord Hobart 
his acceptance of the proposal; employed a few days in 
settling his affairs and taking leave of his frienus ; and Ictt 
Scotl.nd in December, 1803, with the confident expecta- 
tion of embarking in a very short time for the coast of 
Alrica. But many delays were yet to take place previ- 
ously to his final departure.' 

The principal details of the intended expedition had 
been fully considered, and in a great measure arranged, in 
the Colonial department, before the application was made 
to Park ; and he had therefore flattered nimself that the 
business was in a state of considerable forwardness. But 
on fis arrival in London, he was much disappointed to 
tind that the sailing of the expedition had been post- 
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poned; and it war not till after two months that his depar- 
ture was finally appointed - for the end of Februcry, 1804. 
But, unfortunately, when this period arrived, the appre- 
hension af important political changes, which eventually 
toox place by ‘he resignation of Mr. Addington a short 
time afterwards, caased some embarrassment in the inea- 
sures and proceedirgs of the Administration, After all was 
ready at Portsmouth for the embarkation, and part of the 
troops destined for the service were actually on hoard, the 
expedition was suddenly countérmanded ; and the quescion, 
whether it should finally proceed to Africa or not, was 
reserved for the decision of Lord Camden, who shortly 
alterwards succeeded to Lord Hobart in the Colonial de- 
partment. 

In consequerce of this change, Park was intormed at 
the Colonial Office, that the expedition could not possibly 
sail before September ; and it was suggested to him by 
some person in authority, that he might employ the interval 
with great advantage in improving himself in the practice 
of taking astronomical ohservatrons, and in acquirmg some 
knowledge of the Arabic language. He was at ‘the same 
time informed, that any reasonable expence which he 
might neur macquiring this instruction would be reim- 
bursed to him by Government. In consequence of this 
intimation, he engagcd a native of Mogadore, named Sidi 
Omback Boubi, then residing in London, who had served 
‘as the interpreter of Elphi Bey, (the ambassador of the 
Mainelukes from Ceire) to accompany him to Scotland, 
for the purpose of instructing him in Arabic. They im- 
mediately left London tugether, and arrived early in March 
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at Peebles; where Park continued to rede together with 
his African instructor, till about the middl+ of May. He 
they finally quitted his house at Peebles, and took his 
family to the farm at Fowlshiels, wher? he quietly waited 
the expected summons of the Secretary cf State. During 
all this time he employed himself with great dilivence in 
acquiring a familiar use of astronoinical instruments, and 
in the study of the Arabic language, in which he became 
a tolerable proficient. 

E-wly in September he received a lecter from the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonial department, desiring him 
to set off without delay fur London, and to present him- 
self on his arrival at the Colonial Ofice. He accordingly 
lost no time in settling his affairs; aad taking an-affec- 
tionate leave of his family, wife, and children, quitted 
Fow!lshields, and arrived in London towards the lacter end 
of September, 1804. 

In the course of Park’s communications with the Colo- 
nial Office, Lord Camden had intimated a desire to be fur- 
uished with a written statement of Park’s opinions, both 
as to the plan of the expedition, aad the particular objects 
towards which he conceived that his attention ought to be 
chiefly directed during the intended jouraey. Incompl:ance 
with this request, he hac, during his Jeisure in the coun- 
try, drawn up a Memoir upon these subjects, which he 
presented at the Colonial Office within a few days after his 
arrival in London. As this paper formed the ground work 
of the official instructions which were afterwards given to 
Park, and is in other respects interesting and mmportant, 
it is here inserted at length. 
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Memoir delivered by Munao Park, Esq. to Lord Camprn, 
ev the Ath of October, 1804. 


«4 particular ¢ccount—Ist. of the objects to which Mr. 
Park s ettention wi-l be chiefly directed in his journey to 
the Interior uf Africa: 2dly. of the means necessary for 
accomplishing that journey ; and 3dly. of the manner in 
which he proposes to carry the plans of Government into 
execution. | 

“The objects which Mr. Parl, would constantly keep 
in view are, the extension of British Commerce, and the 
enlargement of eur Ceograplical Knowledge. 

“Ii. directing his enquiries with respect to commerce, 
he would propose to himself the following subjects as wor- 
thy of particular investigetion. 

Ist. ‘‘ Le route by which merchandize could be most 
easily transported to the Niger. This would be accom- 
plished by actending to the nature of the country, whether 
wooced or open, having water or not, beme abundant in 
provisions, or otherwise, and whether capable of furnishing 
the necessary beasts of burden. 

“Qdly. The safety or danger of that route. This, by 
considering the general character of the natives, their go- 
vernment, &c.; the jealousies that European merchants 
would be likely to excite, and the guard that would be 
| necessary fer the protection of the caravan. 

« 3uly. Phe returr of merchandize. This by making out 
lists of such articles as are produced in each district, and 
of such as are imported from the neighbouring kingdoms. 
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¢ Athly. The value of merchandize. ‘"Ins could only be 
done by conparing the articles with each other; wich gold 
as a’standard, and with Ewropean articles in exchange. 

“ Sthly. Profits of trade. This coult be ascertaimed "y 
bartering one African article for anothcr; an European 
article for an African, or an African cr Europea” article 
for ‘rold. 

“ Othly. The extent to which such a commerce might 
be carried. This, by a carefal and cautious comparison of 
the above, connected with habits of inaustry im the natives. 

‘© Mr. Park would likewise turn his attention to- the 
eeneral fertility of the country, whether any part of it night 
be useful to Britain forcolonization, ard whether any objects 
of Natural THistory, with which the nctives are at present 
unacquainted, might be useful to Britain as a commercial 
nation. 

« Mr. Park would propose to himself the fol:owmg sub- 
jects *n conducting his geographical researches. 

“Ist. To ascertain the correce latitude and aungitude of 
the ditferent places he visits in going to the Niger. 

«Qdly To ascertain, if possible, the termination of that 
river. | 

“« 3dly. To make as accurate a survey of the river a3 his 
situation and circumstances will admit of. 

“Athly. To give a description of the different kingdoms 
on or near the banks of the river, with an account of the 
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. 
“ Means necessary for accomplishing the journey. 
30 European soldiers. 
G European carpenters. 
1é or 20 Goree Negrocs, most of them artificers. 
50 Asses, i] 


to be purchased at St. Jao. 
ves | © 
6 orrss or mules, | 


“ Articles of dress, §c. for the soldiers and Negros, ex- 
clusive of their comron clothing. 
. Each Man, 
Musquito veil. 
Hat <vith a broad brim. 
Flannel under vests with sleeves. 
Pair of Mosquito trowsers. 
Pair of long leather gaiters. 
Additional pair of shoes. 
Great coat for sleeping, similar tu what 1s worn by 
the cavalry. 
Knap.-9ek and canteen for travelling. 
Arms end cauvnunition. 


pete ie OD De 


G Rifle pieces. 
§ or ten blunderbusses. 
| Each Man, 
1 Gun and bayonet. 
1 Pair of pistols, and belt. 
1. Cartridge box and belt. 
- Ball cartridges. 
Pistol] ditto. 
Flints. } 
Gunpowder. 
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“ Articles necessary for equipping the asses. 
100 Strong sacking bags. 
50 Canvass saddles. 
Girths, buckics, haiters. 
6 Saddles and bridles for horses. 


‘ wrticles necessary for building and rigging two bouts 
on the Niger of the following dimensions, viz. 
40 Feet keel—8 feet beam. 
to draw 2; feet water. 
Carpenters tools, including hatchets and long sews. 
[ren work and nails. 
Pitch and oakum. 
Cordage rigging, and sails. 
2 Boat compasses. 
2 Spying-glasses for day or mght. 
2 Small union flags. 
6 Dark lanterns. 
2 Tons of Carolina rice. 
Cooking utensils. 
Medicines and instruments. 


“ List of Merchandize for purchasing provisions and 
making the necessary presents to the Ki ngs of Woolli, 
Bondon, Kajauga, Fooladoo, Bambarra, and the Kings 


of the Interior. Yards. 
Best blue India bafts - - _ 150 
White ditto - - - - 50 
Scarlet cloth - - = - 200) 


Blue ditto - - - - - 30) 
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Green ditto - - - - 20 
Yellow ditto - - -_ - - - 10 
’ Scarlet Salisbury flannel, red wight eaps, &c. 
Amber - - - - -. £150 
Coral eo _ - - o0 
Mock coral’ ~ - - -. - - ob 
White garnets ; - : 50 
Red garnets 


Red beads 


Black ports - - - - 50 
Piceadues 
Gold beads 2 | 
Sinall blaek beads | . 

. - ~ - ~ 0 
White ditto | 
Yellow ditto | 


8 Doulse-barrelied eins. 
& Pairs of ditto pistols. 

5 Swords with belts. 
Small mirrors. 

Knives. 

SCISSOPS., 

Spectacles, 

Dollars. 


A brief accowit of the manner inachich Mr. Park proposes 
to carry the plans of Government into execution. 


Ma. Park would touch at St. Jago, in order to pur- 
chase the asses and raules, and a sufficient quantity of corn 
to maintain them during ihe voyage to Goree and up the 


Claualiigqg AE Elovee he nroannses recetyvine an hoard the 
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solchers and Negroes formerly mentioned, and would then 
proceed to Fattatenda, five hundred miles uy the Gambia; 
Where, having first obtainec permission from the King .of 
Woolh, he would disembark with the troops, asses, &c, 
After having allowed time for refreshmeut, and the ne-es- 
sary arrangements be.ng made, he would th en proceed 
on his journey to the Niger. The route he in.ends pursuing 
would lead him through the kingdoms of Bondou, Kajaaga, 
Fooladoo, and Bambarra, 

‘In conducting an expedition of this nature through 
such an extent of country, Mr. Park is sensible that 
difficulties will unavoidably occur ; but he will be careful 
to use conciliatory measures on cvery occasion. He will 
state to the native princes the good anderstanding that 
has always subsisted between them and the English, and 
wiil anvariably declare that his present journey is undertaken 
solely for the extension of commerce and promation of their 
mutual interests. 

“On his arrival at the Niger his attention will be first 
directed to gain the friendsnip of uke King of Bambarra. 
For this purpose he will send one ct the Bambarra Dooties 
forward to Sego with a small present. This man will inform 
Mansong of our arrival in his kingdom, and that it is our 
intention to come down to Sego with presents to him, as 
soon as he has given us permission, end we have provided 
the necessary means of conveying ourselves thither. 

«Tn the mean time we must use every possible exertion 
to construct the two boats before mentioned -vith the 
utmost possible despatch. When the boats are completed, 
and every thing is ready for embarking, Mr. Park would 
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dispose of the beasts of burthen; giving sume away in 
presents, and with the others purchasing provisions. It 
the King of Bambarra’s ansy.er is favourable, he would 
proceed immediately to Sego, and having delivered the 
presents, solicit Mansung’s pretection as far as Jinnte. 
Heie Mr. Park’s persoual knowledye of the course of the 
Niger ends. 

« Proceeding farther, Mr. Park proposes to survey the 
lake Dibbie, coasting along its southern shore. He would 
then proceed down the river Ly Jimbala and Kabra (the 
port of Tombuctoo), through the kingdoms of Houssa, 
Nyffe,and Kashna, &e, to the kingdom of Wangara, being 
a direct distance of about one thousand four hundred miles 
from the place of embarkation. | 

‘Tf the river should unfortunately end here, Mr. Park 
would fees} his situation extremely critical ; he would how- 
ever be guided by his distance from the coast, by the 
character of the surrounding nations, and by the existing 
circumstance? of bis situaticn. 

‘¢To return by the Niver to the westward he apprelends 
would be impossible; to vroceed to the northward equally 
so; and to travel through Abyssinia extremely dangerous. 
The “only remaining route that holds out any hopes of 
success, is that towards the Bight of Guinea. Uf the river 
should take a southerl» direction, Mr. Park would consider 
it as his duty to follow it to its termination; and if it 
‘should happily prove to be the river Congo, would there 
embark with the troops and Negroes on board a slave 
vessel, and return to England from St. Helena, or by way 
of the West Indies. : 
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«The following considerations have induced Mr. Park 
to think that the Congo w ul be found to be the termination, 
of the Niger. a 

‘dst. The total ignorance of all the inhabitants- 01 
North Africa respecting {he termination ef that river. If 
the Niger ended any where in North Africa, it is difficult to 
corceive how the inhabitants should be so totally ignorant 
of it; and why they should so generally describe it as 
running tothe Nile, to the end of the world, and im fact to 
a) country with which they are unacquainted. . 

« Odly. In Mr. Horneiman’s Journal the Niger is de- 
scribed as tlewing castwards into Bornou, where it takes 
the name of Zad, The breadth of the Zad was given bim 
for one mile, and be was tcld that it flowed towards the 
Eeyptian Nile, throagh the land of the Heathens.* The 
course here given is directly towards the Congo. Zad is 
the name of the Congo at its mouth, and it is the name of 
the Congo for at least six hundred and fifty miles injand. 

‘Odly. The river of Dar Kalla mentssned by Mr. 
Brownet is generally supposed to be the Niger; or at least 
to have a communication with ‘hat mver. Now this ts 
exactly the course the Niger ought to take m order to joi 
the Congo. 

‘“ 4dthly. The quantity of water discharged into the 
Atlantic by the Congo cannot be accounted for on any other 
known principle, but that it is the termination of the Niger. 
if the Congo derived its waters entirely from the .outh side 
ef the inouutains which are supposed to form the Belt of 

* Proceedings of African Association, Vol. U, jp. 201, 
+ Browne’s ‘Travels, @d edit. 4to. p. 354. 
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Africa, one would naturally suppese that wnen the rains 
were confined to the north side of the mountains, the 
Congo, like the other rivers of Africa, would be gr:atly 
diminished im size: and that its waters would become pure. 
On the contrary, the waters of tne Congo are at all seasons 
thick and sauady.- The breaath of the mver when at its 
lowest is one nile, its depth is “fty fathoms, and its velecity 
sia miles per hour. | 

“ Sthly. The annual tlood of the Congo commences 
before any rains have fallen south of the equator, and 
agree correctly with the floods of the Niger, calculating 
the water to have flowed from Bambarra at the rate of 
three miles per hour. 

«Mr. Park is cf opmion, that when your Lordship 
shall have duly: weighed the above reasons, you. will be 
inducea to conclude that his hopes of returning by the 
Congo are vot altogether tanciful; and that his expedition, 
though attended with extreme danger, premises to be pro- 
ductive of the ntmost advantage to Great Britain. 

‘ Considered in a commercial point of view, it is second 
only io the discovery o. the Cape of Good Hope ; and in 
a geographical point of view, it 1s certainly the greatest 
discovery that remains to be made in this world. 


(Signed) MUNGO PARK.” 


7 


= 
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Tre crreumstance most deserving of attention in this Me- 
moir, is the opinion expressed respecting the course and 
termination of the Niger ; a geographical question of great 
(difficulty and importance. In a treatise written by Mayor 
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Rennell expressly on the discoveries of Park, that distin- 
tinguished geographer, on comparing the various accounts 
of the progress of the Niger beyond Houssa, had given a dis- 
tinct opimon that its waters had no communication either 
with the river Nile or the Sea; but were syread out into a 
great lake in Wangara and Ghana, and were evaporated by 
the heat of the sun.*  Park’s attention had sf course been 
much directed to the same subject; and he had omitted 
no opportunity of collecting imformation which might 
throw light on this obscure and difficult question. During 
his residence in Scotland he had become acquainted with 
a Mr. George Maxwell, formerly an African trader, who 
had a great knowledge of the whole western coast of 
Africa, especially south of the equator, and had paltished 
a chart cf the river Congo. Before Mr. Maxweil had 
heard any particulars of the Niger, many circumstences 
had induced him to conjecture that the source ci the Congo 
lay considerably mland, and very far to the north. The 
publication of Park’s Travels coufirmed him iv his opinion, 
and Jed him to cenclude that the Congo and the Niger vere 
one and the same stream. Mr Maxwell's reasoning 
appear to have produced a great impression upon Park, 
who adopted his sentiments relative to ihe termination of 
the Niger in their utmost extent, and persevered in that 
opinion to the end of his life. 

The sources cf great rivers have often been the object of 
popular and even of scientific curiosity ; but it is peculiar 
to the Niger to be interesting on account of its termenation, 
Those who recollect the emotions which Park describes 


* Proceedings of African Association, vol. 1, p. 533, 
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himself to have experienced during his former journey, on 
the first view of that mi ghty river,* will be enabled to form 
some idea of the enthusiasm on this subject which he inti~ 
maces at the close uf the ‘oregoing Memoir, and which 
‘vas now become his rcjing passion. Nor can we be sur- 
- prised that the question, respecting the termination of the 
Niger, associated as it was, with so many personal feelinys, 
had such entire possession of Park’s mind ; since the sub- 
ject ttself, considered as a matter of geographical cnquiry, 
is one of the most interesting that can easily be conceived. 
The rlea of a great river, rising in the western mountains 
of Africa aud flowing towards the centre of that vast con- 
tinent; whose course in that direction is ascertained for a 
couside:able distance, beyond whick information is silcnt, 
and speculation is left at large to indulge in the wildest 
conjecuures—has something of the unbounded and myste- 
rious, which powerfully attracts curiosity an! takes a strong 
hold of the imagination. + 


. 
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A short time after Park had delivered his Memoir at the 
Colonial Office, he had an audience of Lord Camden, who 


* While we were riding together, and I Was auxiously looking around for the 
river, one of the Negroes called out, © Geo afflli” (see the water); and looking 
forwards, T saw with infinite pleasure, the great object of my mission, the long 
sought for, majestic Nigor, glittering to the morning sun, as broad as the 
Thames at Westuinster, and flowing slowly fo the easéward. 1 hastened to 
the brink, and waving drank of the water, lifted up my fervent thanks in prayer to 
the great Rulcr-of all things for having thus far crowned my endeavours with suc- 
cess,” Park’s ‘Travels, p. 194. 

+ See Arrenpix. No. IV. 
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_ expressed his general approbation of its contents ana ac- 
quaintea him with the plan or the expedirion, so far as it 
was then determined upon. The amount‘ of the compen- 
sation which he vas to receive for this service, was likewise 
agreed upon and settled about the came time, with a com- 
inendable liberality on the partof Government, and entirely 
to Park’s satisfaction ; ahd it was alsc ~ery properly stipu- 
lated that, in the event either of bis dying before the com- 
pletion of the service, or of his not being heard of within 
a given period after his setting out on the journey, a cer- 
tain sum should be paid by Government as a provision for 
his wife and family. 

But before all the details of the plan were finally deter- 
mined upon, Park was desired by Lord Camden, to con- 
sult Major Rennell, and obtain his opimion both with re~ 
gard to the scheme and objects of the expedition, and 
Park’s own seutiments relative to the Niger, as stated in 
his Memoir. For this purpose he went to Brighthelmston, 
where Major Rennell then .was, and remained. with him 
several days; during which time, the subjects pruposed 
by Lord Camden were repeatedly discussed between them. 
‘With respect to the supposition relative to the termination 
of the Niger, Major Rennell was unconvinced by rark’s 
reasonings, and declared his adhercnce to the opinion he 
had formerly expressed with regard to the course of that 
river. As to the plan of the intended expedition, he was 
so much struck with the difficulties and danvers likely to 
attend its execution, that he earnestly dissuaded Park 
from engaging in so hazardous an enterprize. His argu- 
ments, urged with all the warmth and sincerity of friend- 
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ship; appear to hare made a great impression upon Park ; 
and he took leave of Major Rennell with an apparent de- 
termination to relincuish the undertaking. But this con- 
‘viccion was little moze than.momentary, and ceased almost 
as scon as the induence and authority trom which it pro- 
ceedeu, were withdrawn. On Park’s return to London, 
his enthusiasm revived; and all doubts and difficult‘es 
were at an end. | 

The doubts expressed by Major Rennell were of course, 
communicated by Park to the Secretary of State; but, as 
he accompanied the communication with his own answers 
and remarks, the objections were not deemed of sathcrent 
weight to produc? any material change in the intended 
arrangements. 

ft must be observed however with regard to the opinions 
both of Major Rennell and other intelligent persons among 
Park’s frienus, who disapproved of the expedition, that 
their objections appear for the most part to have beer too 
general and indiscriminate ; proceeding perhaps too much 
upon vague and indefinite ideas of the dangers which ex- 
perience had shewn to be incidental to such a journey, and 
being therefore equally conclusive against any new attempt 
to explore the interior: of Africa. ‘To these objections it 
may be sufficient to- oppose the authority of Sir Joseph 
Banks, who was of course much consulted by Park, and 
also by the Secretary of State; and whose opinion on this 
‘subject appzars to have been equally temperate and judi- 
cious. Without in the least extenuating the dangers of 
the intended expedition, which he regarded as ong of the 
most hazardous ever uncertaken, he still thought that the 
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dangers were not greater than might reasonably be encoun- 
tered for the sake of very important objects ; justly observ- 
ins that it was only from similar risks of human life that | 
great geozraphical discoveries were 1” general to be ex- 
pected. ‘The correctness of his oninior was sufficiently 
shewn by the event; since it will hereafter appear tl.at the 
failure of the undertaking was owing rather to accidental 
circumstances than to any defect in the original plan of 
the expedition itself. 

After due consideration, it was at length finally deter~ 
mined that the expedition should consist of Park himself, 
his brother in law Mr. Alexander Anderson, who .was to 
be next to Park in authority, and Mr. George Scott, who 
was. to act as a draftsman; together with a few boat 
builders and artificers. They were not to be accompamed 
by any troops from England ; but were to be jomed at 
Goree by a certvin number of soldiers of the African corps 
stationed in that garrison, who might be disposed to volun-~ 
teer for the service. 

Mr. Anuerson and Mr. Scott, the associates of Park in 
this expedition, were intelligent ind excellent young men ; 
the former a surgeon of several years’ experience, the latter 
an artist of very promising talents. They were beth of 
them friends and fellow countrymen of Park (being natives 
of the county of Selkirk), and inspiced by him with a great 
ardour for the undertaking in which they were about to 
engage. | 

The expedition being thus limited as to its rature and 
objects, and nothing more being necessary than to procure 
a proper assortment of stores and commercial articles, an 
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previde the mears of conveying the party with their smal! 
cargo 10 the ccast of Africa; 1t was to be expected that the 
mission might be sent out immediately, or with very ‘ittle 
dclay. This indeed was an gbject of great :mportance, 
corsidering the advanced time of the year; it being obvi- 
ous chat if che expedition shouid be detained for any con- 
siderable timc, it might have the effect of postponing the 
journey into the interior to the period of the rainy season, 
and thus perhaps, of rendering the whole plan abortive. 
Fuliy aware of this danger, Fark was anxious and earnest 
in his endeavours to obtain the necessary orders from the 
several public.departments. But, partly from unforeseen 
circumstances, eid partiy fren official forms and the pres- 
sure of business deemed of greater importance, he was 
destined to experience a long succession ot delays ;. which, 
though certainly unintentional, and perhaps in some degree 
unavoidable, were ultimately productive of very unfortu- 
nate results. Nor was ic till after waiting two months, (a 
period of great uneasmess and mortification) that he re- 
ceived his official instructions: after which nearly another 
month elapsed before he could set sail from Eng'and. 

The instructions given to Park were communicated to 
him. in a Letter addressed to him by the Secretary of State, 
in the following terms. 


Downing-street, 2d January, 1805. 

“SiR, 
“It bemg judged expedient that a small expedition 
should be sent into the interior of Africa, with a view to 
discover and ascertain whether any, and what commercial 
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intercourse can be opened therein for the mutual benefit 
of the nstives and of His Majesty’s subjects, I ata com- 
mar-led by the King to acqaaint you. that on account of 
the knowledge you have acquired of the nations of Africa, 
and from the indefatigable exertions and perseverance you 
displayed in your travels among them, Eis Majesty has 
selected you for conducting this undertaking. — 

‘For better enabling you to execute this service His 
Majesty has granted you the brevet commission of a cap- 
tain in Africa, and has also pranted a similar commission 
of lieutenant to Mr. Alexander Anderson, whom you bave 
recommended as a proper person to accompany you. Mr. 
Scott has also been selected tottend yeu as draftsman. You 
ire hereby empowered to enlist with you for this expedition 
any numbcr you think proper of the garrison at Goree, not 
exceeding forty-five, which the commandant of that Island 
will be ordered to place under your command, giving them 
such bounties or encouragement, as may be necessary to 
induce them cheerfully to jotu with you on the expedition. 

‘« And you are hereby authorised to engage by purchase 
or otherwise, such a number of black artificers at Goree as 
you shal] judge necessary for the objects you have in view. 

‘* You are to be conveyed to Goree 11 a transport con- 
voyed by His Majesty’s sloop Eugenie, which will be 
directed to proceed with you in the first imstance to St. 
Jago, in order that you may there purchase fifty asses for 
cairying your baggage. | 

‘ When you shall have prepared whatever may be ne- 
cessary for securing the objects of the expedition at Goree, 
you are to proceed up the river Gambia; and thence cross- 
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ing, over to the Scnegal to march by such route as you shall 
find most eligible, to the banks of the Niger. 

«The great “bjext of your journey will be to pursu. the 
cuurse of this river to the utmost possible distarce to which 
it van be traced; to establish communication and inter- 
course with the different nations on the banks; to obtain 
all the local knowladge in your power respecting them ; 
and to acertain the varinus points stated in the Memoir 
which you delivered to me on the 4th of October last. 

«© And you will be then at liberty to pursue your ~oute 
hotaewards by any line you shall think most secure, either 
by taking a new direction through the Interior towards the 
Atlantic, or by march ng upon Cairo by taking the route 
leading to Tripoli. . 

© You are heveby empowered t to draw for any sum that 
you may be in want of, not exceeding £5000. upon the 
Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury, or upc) such mercantile 
banking-house in London as you may fix upon. 


Iam, «ec. | 
| CAMDEN. 
To Mungo Park, sq. | 
 &e, Ge. Hee 


The preparations for the expedition being now entirely 
completed, Park, together with Mr.. Andersen and Mr. 
Scott, proceeded to Portsmouth, where they were joined 
by four or five artificers, from the dock-yards appointed for 
the service; and after. waiting some time for a wind, they 
at last set sail in the Crescent transport, on the 380th of 
January, 1805, and ar rived at Port Praya Bay in the Cape 
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Verd Islands about the 8th of March. The transacticns 
‘of Park from the time of his embarkation in Englana to his 
depeture from Kayee on the Gambia for the Interior of | | 
Africa (a period of about seven weeks) wi!l be best described 
by the following letters, and extracts selected from his cor- 
respondence. 


To Mr. Dickson. — 


Port Praya Bay, Se, Siugo, March 13, 1805. 

‘Ve have had a very tedious passage to this place, 
having been pestered, with contrary winds, strong gaies, 
and French privateers. We have all of us kept our health 
remarkably well, considering the very great change of cli- 
mate.- Mr. Anderson has the rheumatism in his knee, but 
is getting vetter. Mr. Scott is off this morning for the 
interior of the Island, to take sketc‘ses; and as soon as I 
have finished this letter Iam going on shore to finish my 
purchase of asses. I bought all the corn, &c. last night, 
and twenty-four asses, and J shall purchase thirty-two 
more to day; so you see we shall not be detained here. 
We shall save taken im all the water to day, and the first 
division of the esses will come on board to-morrow. We 
expect to sail for Goree on Saturday or Sunday. 

‘< T have been so much employed taat I have had no 
time as yet to look after plants ; indeed this seems a very. 
unfavourable season of the year for natural history, the 
whole country being quite dry and withered. I have 
collected some observations on the present state of the 
Cape Verd Islands, whigh I will send home by the sloop 
of war. 
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<< Tf Sir Joseph enquires after me, tell him that I am 
roing on as well as I could wish; and if I have as little 
trouble at Goree 1s T am likely to have here, E hope to be 
abl.: to date a letter “rom the Niger by the 4th of June.” 


To Mrs. Park. 
Goree, 4th April, 1805. 


© T have just now learnt that an American ship sails 
from this place for England in a few days; and L read'ly 
embrace the opportunity of sending a letter to my dearest 
wife. We have all of us kept our health very well ever 
since our departure from England. Alexander had a touch 
of the rheumatism at St. Jago, but is now quite recovered ; 
he danced several country dances at the ball lact night. 
George Scott is also in good health and spirits. I wrote 
to you from Si. Jago, which letter [ hope you received. We 
left that place on the 2] st of March, and arrived here with 
the asses on the 28th. Almost every soldier in the Garrison 
volunteered to go with me; and with the Governor’s assist 
ance I have chosen a gua-d of the best men in the place. 
So lightly do the people here think of the danger attend- 
ing the undertaking, that I have been under the necessity of 
refusing several military and naval cflicers who volunteered 
to accompany me. We shall sail for Gambia on Friday or 
Saturday. I am happy to learn that Karfa, my old friend, 
is at preset at Jonkakonda; and I am in hopes we shall 
be able to lure him to go with us. 

“ We have as yet been extremely fortunate, and have 
cot our business both at St. Jago and this place finished 
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with great success: and I have hopes, a‘most to certaiaty, 
that Providence will so dispose the tempeis and passions 
of che inhabitants of this quarter of the world, that we 
shall be euabled to slide through much more smoothly than 
you expect. 

«© T need not tell you how often I think about you, 
your own feelings will enable you tojudge of that. The 
hopes of spending the remainder of my life with my wile 
and children will make every thing seem easy; and you 
may be sure I will not rashly risk my life, when I know 
that your happiness, and the welfare of my young ones 
depend so much upon it. Ehope my Mother does not tor- 
ment herself with unneces..ary fears about me. IT some- 

times fancy how you and she will be meeting misfortune 
half way, and placing me in many distressing situations. 
I have as yet experienced nothing but success, and f hope 
that six months more will end the whole as I wish.” 

P.S. We have taken a ride tunis morning about twelve 
miles into the country. Alexander is much pleased with 
it; the heat is moderate, and the country healthy at 
present.” 


To Edward Cooke, Esq. Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department. - 


“Jillifree, River Gambia, 
ccNIR, a April 3th, 1905. 


‘Tt is with great pleasure that I embrace this opportu- 
nity of sending you a general account of our prceceedings 
since leaving Kngland. 
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‘We had a very tedious passage to thc Cape Verd 
Islands, being detained by storms and contrary winds 1n 
the Bay of Biscay, so that we did not reach St. Jago till 
the Sth of March. T immediately set about purcl.asing the 
asses, corn, hay &c. aad succeeded so well that on the 
Usth I had embarked furty-four asses with plenty of corn 
and hay. Th2 master of the transport declared that he 
could not receive any more consistently with the safety of 
the vessel. “Ve sailed for Goree on the 21st. While we 
were getting under way, six English ships of the line, one - 
of them a three decker, came into the Bay. They did not 
hail us; one of them had an Admiral’s blue flag at the 
mizen. | 

<< We made the coast of Africa on the 25th, and an- 
chored in Goree roads on the morning of the 28th. I imme- . 
diately went on shore, and having delivered the dispatches 
to Major Lioyd, consulted with him respecting the proper 
encouragement to be offered to the troops. We agreed 
that nothing would be so great an inducement as double 
pay during the journey, and a discharge on their return. 
A Garrison order to tus effect was accordingly made out; 
and in the course of a few days almost every soldier in the 
Garrison had volunteered his services. Lieutenant Martyn 
of the Royal Artillery Corps having likewise volunteered, 
I thought it-would he of consequence to have an officer 
who was acquainted with the men, and who could assist 
~ me in choosing such as were best able to stand fatigue. I 
therefore accepted his services on the conditions mentioned 
‘Lord Camden’s letter. Captain Shortland, of the Squirrel 
Frigate, has allowed two of his best seamen to go with me 
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as volunteers in order to assist in rigging and navigating 
our Nigritian Men of War. Ihave giver. them tne same 
encouragement as the soldiers, and have had the four car- 
penters whom I brought from Englard attested, in order 
to put the whole under thc same discipline and regulations 

‘Qn the morning ef the 6th of April we embarked the 
Soldiers, in number thirty-five men. They jumped into the 
boats in the highest spirits, and bade adieu to Goree with 
_ repeated huzzas. 1 believe that every man in the Garrison 
would have embarked with great cheerfulness; but no in- 
ducement could prevail on a single Negro to accomy any 
me. I must therefore trust to the Gambia for interpreters, 
and I expect to be able to ‘re o. perchese three or four 
in going up the river. I will send a particular acccunt of 
all money matters by the return of the Transport.” 


- MUNGO PARK. 


To Sir Joseph Banks. 


Kayee, River Gambia, 
“ My Drar FRIEND, | Anil 26th, 1805. 


‘* I know that you will be pleased to hear that I am in 
good health, and going forwards with as much success as 
T could reasonably expect. In my letter to Lord Camden, 
have given a short statement of my transactions since I 
left England, which I have requested his Lordshk*p to shew 
to you. By that you will see that I have had but little 
tune to attend to objects of natural history ; but lest you 
should think that I have neglected this pursuit entirely, 
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I huve sent a few specimens in a trunk, which I hope will 
come safe; the most remarkable are, 

‘1st. The Fung jani, or self-burning tree of Gamsvia. 
This grows plentituily on the banks of the Gambia betwixt 
Vanimaroo and Kaye2, end no where else. It is certainly 
burat by some internal process, of which I am ignorant. 
Few of the natives have seen it actually burning; vut 
every person who has sailed ep the Gambia will allow that 
these bushes are burnt in places where no human being 
sould set them on fire, and where the grass around tlLem 
was not burnt. I have sent you a burnt stump, two tops, 
and a iruit. 

«9d. The Kina, (su called vy the natives), a branch and 
fruit o: the original gum kino tree and a naper of the real 
gum ; none of this gum is at present exported fiom Gam- 
bia, though it might be ccllected in some quantity. 

3d. The Tribo, a root with which the natives dye their 
leather of a yellow colour, It 1s not in flower at thus 
season.* 

‘<The wars which at present prevail in Bondou and 
Kasson, have prevented ile merchants from bringiig down 
the Shea butter : otherwise I would have sent you a pot 
of it. [have sent you as a specimen of African manufac- 
tures, a Mandingo cloth dyed from the leaves of theindigo, 
half a dozen small pots, and some Léfa’s cr calabash covers. 
I regret that I have not been able to procure any Bondou 
Frankineci.se—Give my comphments to Major Rennell, 
and tell him that I hope.to be able to correct my former 


* See APPENDIX: No. V, 
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errors. The course of the Gambia is certainly not so long 
as is laid down in the charts. The watch goes so correctly. 
the+ I will measure Africa by feet and inches. 

«In case any unfavourable reports should be raised re- 
specting the termination uf our journey, I request that-you 
will endeavour as much as you can to preven. thenr from 
finding their way into the newspapers, or by any other 
manner reaching the ears of my dear wife and mother.” 


To Mrs. Park. 
Kayee, River Gambia, April 26,1805. 

«¢ T have been busy these three days in making -prepa- 
rations for our journey, anc I feel eathcr uneasy when I 
think that I can receive no letters froin you till I return to 
England, but you ‘may depend on this that I will avail 
myself of every opportunity of writing to you, though from 
the very nature of the undertaking these vpportnnities will 
be but few. We set off for the anterior to-morrow morn- 
ing ; and I assure you, that whatever the issue of the pre- 
sent journey may be, every thing looks favourable.- We > 
have becn successful thus far, beyond my highest expec- 
tations. 

‘© The natives instead of being frighcvened at us, look on 
1s as their best friends, and the kings have not only granted 
us protection, but sent people to go vefore us. The soldiers 
are in the highest spirits; and as many of them (like me) 
have left a wife and family in England, they ere happy to 
embrace this opportunity of returning. They never think 
about difficulties; and ] am confident, if there was oc- 
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easiun for it, that they would defeat any number of Negroes 
that might come against us; but of this we have not the 
most distant expectation. The King of Kataba (the ost 
powerful King in Gembia) visited us on board the Crescent 
an the 20th and 21st; he has furnished us with a messen- 
ger to conduct us safely to the King of Woollh. 

«T expect to have an opportunity of writing to you from 
Konkodoo or Baimnakoo, by some of the slave traders ; 
but as they travel very slowly, I may probably have re- 
‘urned to the coast before any of ny letters have reached 
Gore; atany rate, you need not be surprised if you should 
not hear from me for some months; nay, se uncertain is 
the communication between /frica and England, that per- 
haps the next news you may hear, may be my arrival in the 
latter, which I still think will be in the month of December. 
If we have to go round by the West Indies, it will take us 
two mouths more; but as Government jas. given me an 
unlimited credit, if a vessel is coming direct, I shall of 
course take a passage inher. I have enjoyed excellent 
healch, and have great hopes to bring this expedition to a 
happy conclusion. In five weeks from the date of this 
letter the worst part of the journey will be over. Kiss all 
my dear children for me, and let them know that their 
father Joves them.” 


‘In a letter to Mr. Dickson dated Kayee, April 26th, 
1805, the day before his embarkation, Park writes as fol- 
lows; ‘‘ Every thing, at present, looks as favourable as | 
could wish, and if all things go well, this day six.weeks I 
expect to drink all your healths in the water of the Niger. 
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The soldiers are in good health and spirits. They are the 
most dashing men I ever saw; and if the preserve their 
health, we may keep oursesves perfectly secure from any 
hostile attempt on the part of the natives. I have hi-tle 
doubt but that I shall be able with nreserts and fair words 
to pass throvgh the ceuntiy to the Niger; and if once we 
are fairly afloat, the day is won.— Give my uind regards to 
sir Joseph and Mr. Greville; and if they should think that 
{ have paid too little atrention te natural objects, you may 
mention that I had torty men and forty-two asses to look 
after, besides the constant trouble of packing and weighing 
bundles, palavering with the Negroes, and laying plans for 
our future success, I never was 30 busy in my life.” 

On rea‘ling this correspondence it is impossible not te 
be struck with the satisfaction expressed by Park, and 
the confidence with which he appears to have looked 
forward to a favourable termination of his journey. Yet 
in reality nothing could be much less promising than his 
actual situation and prospects at the time of writing chese 
letters. 

The detachment of the Royal African Corps, which was 
to escort the expedition, consisted of a Lieutenant and 
thirty-five privates. It was not to be expected that troops 
of a very superior quality could be furnished from a regi- 
ment which had been serving for any considerable time at 
a tropical station, such as Goree. But there ic too much 
reason to believe that the men selected on the present 
occasion, notwithstanding the favourable opinion of them 
expressed by Park, and although chey were the best that 
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the Garrison could supply, were below the ordinary standard 
even of troops of this description; and that they were 
extremely deficient both in constitutional strength end 
vig ur, and in those habits of sobriety, steadiness and good 
dicinline which such a service peculiarly required. 

Rui besides the indiderent quality of the troops, there 
was another aud more serious cause of alarm, from the 
uniavourable period at which, owing to a series of untore- 
seen delays, Fark found himself obliged to enter on this 
expedition. ‘This he was about to do, not actually during the 
rainy season ; but with a great probability of being over- 
taken by it in the course of his journey; and with a positive 
certainty of encountering in the mean time, not only the 
great tropical heats, but also the /ornadoes, or hurricanes, 
which always precede and follow the rainy season. ‘These 
hurricanes, of which no idea can be formed from the ex- 
perience of uur temperate climates, occur more frequently, 
and with greater violence as the rainy period approaches ; 
and are attended with considerable inconvenience, and 
occasionally witn danger, to caravans travelling at that 
season. ‘, 

Whatever might be the opinion of Park as to the quality | 
of his troops, of which he appears. to. have formed a very 
erroneous estimate, he must at leest have been fully aware 
of the disadvantage ar:sing from the near approach of the 
ereat topical rains. But his situation was critical ; and he 
had only a choice of difficulties. He might either attempt 
‘whac he might perhaps consider as being just possible) to 
reach the Niger before_the rainy season should be com- 
pletely set in; or he might postpone his journey till, the 
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return of the proper season for travellirg, which would be 
in Noveraber or December following. The event has shewn 
thet he would have acted more wisely in deferring the 
expedition. But the motives which night lead him to a 
contrary determination, were obvions and powerful; and 
wili be toun:l, on the whole, sufficient for the justifice won 
ot his conduct. He must naturally have considered that 
the postponement of the exnedition for seven months, be- 
sides being in the greatest degree irksome both to himself 
and the companions of his journey, would occasion a great 
additional expense, and disappoint the expectations of 
Government; and he might perhaps entertain doubts, since 
the case was not provided for by h's offcial instructions, 
whether he should altogether escape censure, if he should 
postpone his journey for so long a period, under any cir- 
cumstances much short of a positive and undoubted ne- 
cessity. 

In this difficult situation, he adopted that alternative 
which was most congenial to his character and feelings ; 
and having, once formed tnis resolution, he adhered to it 
with tranquillity and firmness ; Gismissing from his own 
mind all doubts and apprehensions, or at least effectually 
concealing them from the companions of his journey, and 
from his friends and correspondents in England. 


For the particulars of this second expedition, the reader 
must be referred to the Journal now published, which 
commences from this penod. But in order to give a general 
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view of the extent of Park’s labours, it may be useful on 


this, as on the furmer occasion, to note the more important 
dates, and some of the principal circumstances of ‘he 
journey. 

The persons composing the expedition, being assembled 
at aiayee, a small town on the Gambia a little below 
Pisania, Park engaged a Mandingo priest, named Isaa-co, 
who was also a travelling merchant and much accustomed 
to long inland journies, to serve as the eulide to his caravan. 
Qn the 27th of April 1805, he took his departure from 
Kay~e, and arrived in two days at Pisania, from whence 
he had-set out for the interior of Africa nearly ten years 
before. Some of the practic] difficulties of the march 
were apparent during this short journey: and he found it 
necessary to stop-at Pisania six days (a delay which must 
have deen highly inconvenient), to purchase additional 
beasts of burden, and make other arranzements for the 
expedition. 

He quitted Kayee on the 4th of May, and arrived on the 
lith at Madina, the capital of the kingdom of Woolll. 
The effects of the season had already become ayparent; 
two of the soldiers having fallen ill of the dysentery on 
the Sth. On the {Sth he arrived on the banks of the 
Gambia ; and about this time lost one of his soldiers, by 
an epilepsy. 

On the 26th, the caravan experienced a singular accident 
(almost unintelligible to an European) from the attack of 
i jarge swarm of bees; in consequence of which, besides 
that; many of the people were most severely stung, seven 
of their beasts of burden perished or were lost; and owing 
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to an aceidental fire which was kindlec in the confusion, 
the whole baggage was near being burnt, For half ar 
heur it seemed as if the bees had prt ax end to the ex- 
pedition.* 

On the 28th of May, Park arrived at Badoo, where he 
mentions having had an opportunity of seudmg two se.cers 
to England by way of the Gambia. These letters were 
addressed to Sir Joseph Banks end Mrs. Park ; and are as 

follows. 


To Sir Joseph Banks. 


Bedoo, near Lambacunda, 
May 28th, 1805. 


« A Slatee is going from this place ‘n a few hours tor 
the Gambia, and I fave hired him to stop his asses till I 
write a few lines. We have had as prosperous an expe- 
dition thus far, as [could have expected ; a short abridge- 
ment of our journey will serve to shew where we are. 

(Here foilow the names of the places where the caravan 
rested each night; the particulars of which are fully de- 
tailed in the Journal. | 

‘“ We are going this evening to Tambacunda, You must 
not imagine, my dear irienjl, from this hasty sketch that 
I have neglected astronomical observations ; I have ob- 
served the latitude every two or three days, and have 
observed three eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites, nich settle 


* A similar accident from an attack of bees, though much less serious than 
the present, was witnessed by Park in his journey with the caravan o: Slaves trom 
Kamialia to the Gambia, and is described in his Travels, p. 331, 
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wie longitude, by the help of the watch, to the wearest mie. 
I saw plenty of Shea trees yesterday for the first time since 
my return to Africa, the fruit being not yet ripe. ‘The 
coarse of the Gaml.ia is laid down on my chart too much 
fo the south; I have ascertained nearly its whole course. 
i und that my former journeys on foot were underrated ; 
some of thein surprise myself, when I trace the same road 
on horseback. Sibikillin is 36% Last of where it is laid 
down on the chart. I propose sending an abridged account 
of my day's transactions from Baniserile, to Lord Camden: 
but I request that nething may be published till I return 
fo England. <A short time will decide the matter. 

«“T expect to veacu the Nizer on the 27th ot June. You 
must oxcuse this hasty scrawl, as it is only meant to let you 
know that Lam still alive and going forward in ny journey. 
Please to let Mrs. Dickson know that I am well.” 


To Mrs. Park. 


; | Badoo, 29th May, 1805, 

‘fam happy to intorm you that we are half through 
eur journey ‘vithout the smallest accident or unpleasant 
circumstance. We all of us keep our health, and are on 
the most triendly terms with the natives [have seen many 
af my old acquaintances, and am every where well received. 
_ By the 27th of June we expect te have finished all our 
travels by land; and when we have once got afloat on the 
river, we shall conelide thatwe are embarking for England. 
I have never had the smallest sickness; and Alexande: 
is quite free from all his stomach complaints. 
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‘ The bearer of this to the Gambia 1s waiting with his 
asses for a few minutes only; you will therefore inform 
all friends that we are well and going ov \rosperously. J 
see no reason to think that our stay m che Interior will ve 
longer than I first mentioned. 

‘We carry our own victuals with us, ana live very weil ; 
in fact we have only had a pleasant jcurney, and yet this 
is what we thought wou'd be the -vorst part of it. 

‘* T will indulge the hope that my wife, children, and all 
friends are well. I am in great hopes of finishing this 
journey with credit in a few months; and then with wuaat 
joy shall [ turn my face towards home! The Slatee ts 
impatient for the letter; and « have ouly time to subscribe 
inyself, &c.” 

Notwithstanding these letters, it 1s evident from Park’s 
Journal that his situation ‘vas now very critical. The 
tornadoes had begun to be frequent; and a few days 
afterwards it became quite apparent that the rainy season 
was seriously setting in, before the journey to the Niger 
was more than half completed. The effect produced on the 
health of the soldiers by a violent rain on the 10th of June, 
was almost instantaneous; twelve of them at once were Gan- 
gerously ill, and from this time the great mortality com- 
menced, which was ultimately facal to the expedition. 

At Shrondo, in the kingdom of Dentila, where the 
caravan shortly afterwards arrived, there are cousiderable 
gold mines; and the journal contains a minute and inte- 
resting description both of the manner of collecting the 
metal, and of the country in which it is found. 
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After quitting Shrondo, Park mentions that on the 12th 
of June, in con.equence of 2 very sudden tornado, they were 
forced to carry their bundles into the huts of the nat.ves, 
being the first time that the caravan had entered a town 
since leaving the Gembia. Considering the eluate and 
season, this slight circumstance is alone a sufficient proot 
of the hardships which must have been sustained by 
Europeans during such.a jorrney. 

At Dindikoo beyond Shrondo, Park was much struck 
with the beauty and magniucence of that mountamous 
tract of country, as well as with the degree in which it was 
cultivated and-the comparatively happy condition of the 
inhabitants. Proceeding a ‘ittle farther, he quitted the 
track ue had hitherco followed, by which he had formerly 
returned from F.amalia to the Gambia; and directed Ins 
course towards the north-east, with a view probably of 
avoiding the Jallonka Wilderness. But the dithiculnes of 
travelling were now become extreme; partly from the 
nature of the country, but principally from the increasing 
prevalence of the disease produced by the conunued rains. 

On the 4th of July he was near losing Isaaco, bis guide; 
who in crossing a river was twice attacked by a crocodile, 
and saved himself by extraordinary presence of mind, 
though not without some very severe wounds. ‘This ac- 
cident detained the caravan several days, and added to 
the numerous delays which had so unfortunately impeded 
the expea*tion. | 

Several of the sold‘ers had died during the course of the 
journey ; and on the 6th of July the whole number of per- 
sons composing the caravan (except one) were either actu- 
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ally sick, or in a state of great debility. Yet he still had 
considerable difficulties to enceunter, in traversing a coun- 
try, where he was obliged to be cons‘ant'y on the watch 
against the depredations of the inhabitunts, and occasion- 
ally, the attacks of wild beasts. Under such circumstances 
‘tis not wonderful thac the few soldiers, not disabled vy 
sickness, fell back ; and it was with creat difficulty that 
any of them could be prevailed on to continue their march. 
After a series of dangers and sufferings, such as have been 
experienced by tew travellers, he at length reached the 
Niger (at Bambakoo, where the river begins to be navi- 
gable) on the 19th of August 1805. 7 

This was more than seven veehs beyond the time, upon 
which he had calculated when he quitted’ the Gambia ; 
and the efects of this protracted marea, which had carned 
him far into the-rainy season, were unfortunately but too 
apparent. Of the Europeans who composed the expedition, 
consisting of about forty at the tune of quitting the Gam- 
bia, there were now only eleven survivors. Of these the 
principal persons, besides Park, namely Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Scott, and Lieutenant Martyn, were all more or Jess 
affected by the disease ; the two former very seriously, and 
Mr. Scott, in particular, to so great a aegree that he had 
been obliged to remain Lehind, and died shortly afterwards 
without reaching the Niger. 

It was fortunate that Park’s health had hitherto been 
very slightly affected, since the whole burden ct the expe- 
dition evidently rested wpon him. He not only directed 
all the great movements of the caravan, but superintended 
its minutest details, and was foremost on all occasions 
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quiring physical strength and great persoual exertions. 
In these arduous services both of body and mind, Mr. 
Anderson and his other associates, who might have been 
expected to share jo his labours, were incapable of render- 
ing him any useful assistance ; and by their continued ill 
health, contrib ited in ao small degree to the anxiety and 
enimarrassme? ts attending the expedition. 

Bemeg thus arrived at the Niger, he embarked upon that 
river on the 21st of August, and tie following day reached 
Marrabeo ; from wuence he s‘iortly afterwards dispatched 
Tsaaco to Sego, the capita: of Bambarra, to negociate with 
Mansong the sovereign, for a free passage through his 
demmiions and for such ether facilities as might enable him 
tu prosccite lus jorrney into the interior. We remained 
at’ Murraboo, waiting Isaaco’s return; and in the mean 
ime was seized with the dysentery, which had been fatal 
to so many of his followers ; but saved himself by a bold 
and yigorous course . of- medicine, which, aided by the 
creat strongtu of lis constitution, restored him to health 
very speedily. 

Aiter much negociaticn and many difficalties with Man- 
song’s ministers, he was at first permitted to go to Samee 
mi the neighbourhcod of Sego, and afterwards to Sansand- 
ng; in order to build a vessel and make preparations for 
lus voyage down the Niger. In this negociation, which is 
fully detailed in the Journal, Park appears to much ad- 

-vantage. His speech to Mansong’s messengers, explain- 
Ing tue purpose and objects of his expedition into Africa, 
is distinguished by great propriety and good sense; and 
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affords a very favourable specimen of his talents for sucl 
transactions.** | : | 
T+ may be recollected that when Park arrived at Sego 
durmg his former journey, Mansong sent him a present of 
five thousand cowries, but refused vo adipit him into his 
presence, and wave dirzcticns that le shou'd immedtratély 
depart from that city.t This conduct in a suverelgn appa- 
rently tolerant and hberal, was very reasonably attributed 
by Park to an apprehension on the part of Mansong, that 
le should be unable to prot2ct him against the inveterate 
malice of his Moorish subjects. There is every reason to 
think that Mansong, on the present occasion, Was actnated 
by similar feelings ; since he neither saw Park, nor ex- 
pressed any desire to see him ; and his whole conduct, 
both during the negociation and afterwards, indicated 
great coldness and reserve. | It appears also that many 
rumours unfavourable to the mission were industrious) y 
cireulated; and that great jealousies, stimulated both by 
religious bigotry and the apprehension or commercial 
rivalship, were excited against Park among the Moorish 
inhabitants of Scgo and Sansandi ig. 
The anxiety and suspense produced in Park’s mind by 
these rumours, were in some degree removed by the arrival 
of Bookari, the singing nan or bard of Mansong, with six 
canoes, being cominissioned to attend him to the neighbour- 
hood of Sego. Under this escort, he embarked at Marraboo 
on the 13th of September ; and notwithstandinge the unsa- 
tisfactory state of his affairs, his mind was sufficiently at 
ease to receive creat delight from this short voyage down 


# 
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the Niger. “ Nothing,” he says, “ can be more beautiful 
“than the views of this immense river; sometimes as 
“smooth as a mirror; at other times raffled by a gevitle 
‘ treeze; but atal' times wafting us along at tue rate of six 
© or seven miles an hour.’* After the indifference shewn 
towards him by Mansong, he chought it net prudent to 
visit Sego ; brat went on to Sansanding, a place a little enst- 
wards of Sego on the banks of the Niger, contaming about 
ten thousand inhabitants. Here Park remamed the greater 
part of two months, and trade. to a considerable extent ; 
and. as this was the first African town distant from the 
coast, at which he had an opportunity of residing, he had 
the means of obta‘ning mach information; which if it could 
be communicated te the public, would probably ferm an 
important addition to our knowledge or the mternal state 
of Africa. 

Fortunately the mfor mation thus acquired has not been 
entirely lost to the worlc ; a few particulars, the fruit of 
his active ana intelligent curiosity, still remain. The view 
which Park has given or the trade and population of San- 
‘sanding, must be considered as the most original and 
valuable part of his Journal. The imformation which he 
has collected concerning prices, is new in its kind, and in 
several points of view, highly curious and important. But 
there are other circumstences, whieh must strike every 
intelligent reader as being more pecuharly mteresting and 
~anstructive ; the existen ce ‘of regular markets ; the division 
of labour, appearing from the establishment of distinct 
branches of trade; the variety of articles ex posed to sale ; 
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and the great extent of commercial transactions. These 
facts umply that industry 1s protected, anu property in a 
certain degree secure; and fully corfirn: Park’s former 
statements with regard to the coamparauve civilization and 
improvement of the znterior of Africa. 

One of Park’s principal objects at Sansanding was to 
provide a proper vessel for his farther ravigation down the 
Niger ; and it was with great d'ficulty that he procured 
iwo indifferent and decayed canoes: from which dy the 
labour of his own hands, with some assistance from one of 
the surviving soldiers, he constructed a flat-bottamed ves- 
sel, to which he gave the magnificent title of His Majesty’s 
schooner the Joliba. | 

Previously to this time, Park had received intelligence 
of the death of Mr. Scott, whom he had Deen obliged to 
leave at Koomikoomi, on his march towards the Niger ; 
and now whilst he was emp!oyed in building his vessel, he 
had to lament the loss of his friena Mr. Anderson, who 
died on the 28th of October, «fter a lingering illness of four 
months. He speaks of this severe blow in his Journal very, 
shortly, hut ma strain of natural eloquence, flowing evi- 
denly from the heart, ‘“ No event,” he says, “‘ during the 
‘* journey, ever threw the smallest gloom over his ind 
“till he laid’Mr. Anderson in the grave; he then felt 
“himself as if left a second time loncly and friendless 
** amidst the wilds of Africa.”’* ) 

Fancy can hardly picture a situation more per-lous than 
that of Park at this time, nor an enterprise more utterly 
hopeless than that which he was now to undertake. Of 
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the Europeans who had accompanied him from the Gambia, 
Lieutenant Martyn and three soldiers (one of them m a 
state of mental Cerangement) were all who now survivcd.- 
He was abvut to embark on :vast and unknown river, which 
might possibly terminate in some great lake or inland sea, 
at an immense distance from the coast; but which he 
hoped and believec would conduct him to the shores of the 
Atlantic, after a course of cunsidcrably more than three 
thousand miles, thrcugh the midst of savage naticns, and. 
probably also after a long succession of rapids, lakes, 
and catarects. This voyage, one of the most formidable 
ever attempted, was to be undertaken in a crazy and ill 
appointed vessel, manned by a few Negroes and four 
Europeans! | 

On the 16th of November the schooner being cumpleted, 
and every preparation mace for the voyage, Park put the 
finishing hand te his Journal, and in the course of the 
sueceeding days previous to the embarkation, which ap- 
pears to have taken place on ‘he 19th, he wrote letters to 
his father-in-law, Mr. Anderson, Sir Joseph Banks, Lord. 
Camden, and Mrs. Park. Those addressed to the three 
latter, being the most interesting, are here inserted at 
leneth, and cannot be read without considerable interest. 
They all of them bear strong traces of that déliberate cou~ 
rage without effort or ostentation, which distinguished his 
whole conduet; and his letter to Lord Camden breathes 
a generous spirit of self-devotion, highly expressive of 
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To Sir J seph Banks. 


7 


Sansa..ding, November 16,1305. 
My Dear FRIEND, 


*T should be wanting in gratitude, if F did not avail 
myself of every opportunity of informitg you how I have 
succeeded in this enterprise. I nave sent an account of 
each day’s proceeding to Lord Camden, and have requested 
his Lordship to send it to you for your perusal. 

‘¢ With respect to my future views, it is my irtention to 
keep the middle of the river, and make the best use I can 
of winds and currents till T reach the termination of this 
mysterious stream. I have hired a guide to go with me to 
Kashna; he is a native of Kasson, but one of the greatest 
travellers in this part of Africa, having visited Miniana, 
Kone, Baedoo, Gotto, and Cape Corse Castle to the South, 
and Tombuctoo, Houssa, Nyffe, Kashna, and Bornew 
towards the East. He says chat the Niger, after it passes 
Kashna, runs directly to the right hand, or the South; he 
never heard of any person who bad seen its termination ; 
and is certain that it does not end any where in the vicinity 
of Kashna or Bornou, having resided some time in both 
these kingdoms. 

He says our voyage to Kaslina will occupy two months; 
that we touch on the Moors no where but at Tombuctoo ; 
the north bank of the river in all other places being mha- 
bited by a race of people resemblirg the Moors in colour, 
called Surka, Mahinga, and Tuarick, according to the 
different kingdoms they inhabit. I have as yet had only 
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two conversations with my guide, and they were chiefly 
oceupiel in adjusting money matters; but I have no 
doubt that [ shall find him a very useful fellow traveller. 

‘“¢ T have purciused some fresh Shea nuts, whica I intend 
taking with me to the West Indies, as we shall probably 
have to go ther? on our way home. I expect that we shall 
reach the sea in three months from this: and if we are 
lucky enough to find avessel, we shall lose no time on the 
coast. But at all events you will probably hear from me ; 
as I mean to write .rom Kashraa by ny guide, and endea- 
vour to hire some of the merchants to carry a letter to the 
north from that place. With best wishes for your heaith 
and prosperity Iam, &c.” 


P.S. Have the roodness to remember me most kindly 
to my friend Major Rennell. | 


To the Earl Camden, One of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of Stcte, §e. §e. §e. 


On board of H. M. Schouner Joliba, 


at anchor of Saunsanding, 
Mv Lorn, November 17, 1805. 


“ T have herewith sent you an acco-int ‘of each day's 
proceedings since we left Kayee. Many of the incidents 
related are in themselves extremely trifling; but are in- 
tended to recall to my recollection (if it pleases God to 
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which would have swelled this bulky communication to a 
most unreasonable size. 

“ Your Lordship will recullect that I always spoke of 
the rainy season with horror, as being extremely fatal to 
Europeans; and our journey from the Gambia to the Niger 
will furnish a melancholy proof of :t- 

‘We had no contest whatever with the nvtives, nor was 
any one of us killed by wild animals or any other acci- 
dents ; and yet I am sorry to say that of forty-four Euro- 
peans who left the Gambia in perfect Lealth, five only are 
at present alive, viz. three soldiers (one deranged in his 
mind) Lieutenant Martyn, and myself. | 

Irom this account I am afraid that your Lordship will 
he apt to consider matters as in a very hopeless state; but 
I assure you I am far from desponding. With the assist- 
ance ot one of the soldiers T have changed a large canoe 
into a tolerably good schooner, on board of vhich I this 
day hoisted the British flag, and shall set sail to the east 
with the fixed resolution to discover the termination of the 
Niger or perish in the attespt. I have heard nothing that 
T can depend on respecting the remote course of this 
mighty stream; but Tam more and more inclined to think 
tliat if can end no where but in the sea 

«* My dear friend Mr. Anderson and likewise Mr. Scott 
are both dead; Lut though all the Europeans who are 
with me should die, and though I were myself half 
dead, I would still persevere; and if I could not succeed. 
in the object of my journey, I would at last die or the 
Niger. 

‘Tf T eneceed in the obiect of my journey, I expect to 
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be in England in the month of May or June by way of the 
West Indies. — 
JT request that vour Lordship will have the goodress 
to permit. my. friend Sir Joseph Banks to peruse the 
abridged account of my vroceedings, and that it may be 
preserved, in case I should lose my papers. 
I l:ave the honour to be, &=.” 


“~ 


To Mrs. Park. 


Sansanding, 19th November, 1805. 


‘It grieves me to the heart to write any thing that may 
vive you uneasiness ; bui suct. is the will of him who daeth 
all this well! Your brother Alexander, my dear friend, 
is no more! He-died of the fever at Sansandirg, on the 
morning of the 28th of October; for particulars I must - 
refer you to your father. 

«Tam afraid that, impressed with a woman’s fears and 
the anxieties of a wife, you may be led to consider my 
situation as a great deal worse than it really is. It is true, 
my dear friends, Mr. Anderson and George Scatt, have 
both bid adieu-to the things of this world; and the greater 
part of the soldiers have died on the march during the 
rainy season; but you may believe me, L am in good 
health. The rains are completely over; and the healthy 
season has commenced, so that there is no danger of sick- 
ness; and-I have still a suflicient force to protect me from. 
any insult in sailing down the river, to the sea. 

‘© We have already embarked all our things, and shall 
sail the moment I have finished this letter. I de not intend 
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to stop or land any where, till we reaca the coast: which 
I suppose will be some tims in the end or January. We 
shall then embark in the first vessel for England. If we 
have to zo round by the West Indies, the voyage will 
eccupy three months longer; su that we expect to be ir 
England on the first of May. The reasen of our delay 
since we left the coast was the rainy season, which came 
on us during the jonsney, aad almost all the soldiers 
hecame affected with the fever. 

‘<7 think it not unlikely out T shall be in England before 
you receive this—You may be sure that I feel happy at 
turning my face towards home. We this morning have 
done with all intercourse with the natives; and the sails 
ave now hoisting for oar departure for the coast.’’—- 

# sa # * um 

Here all authentic informaticn concerning Park unfor- 
tunately terminates. His letters and Journal were brought 
hy Isaaco to the Gambia, and transmitted from thence to 
England. Forsome time nothing farther was heard of the 
expedition ; but in the course of the year 1806 unfyvour. 
able acconnts were brought by the native traders from thie 
interjor of Africa to the British settlements on the coast ; 
aud it was currently reported, but upon no distinct cutho- 
rity, that Park and his companions were killed. These 
rumours increasing, and no intelligence of Park being 
received, Lieutenant Colonel Maxwell, then Governor of 
Senegal (at present Governor of Sierra Leone), oLtamed per- 
mission from Government to send a proper perso. to ascer- 
tain the truth of the reports ; and he was fortunate enough 
to engage Isaaco, Park’s guide, to go upon this mission. 
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Isaaco left Senegal in January 1810, and was absent 
about twenty months. He retvrned on the Ist of September 
1811, with a fo'l ccofirmation of the reports concerning 
Park’s death. As the result of his enquiries into this 
subject, he delivered te the Governor a Journal of his whole 
proceedings kept by himself in the Arabic language, 1- 
cluding another Jouvnal which he had received from An.adi 
Fatouma, the guide who bad secompanied Park trom 
Sansanding down the Niger. A translation of this sin gular 
document was made at Senega, by the directions of Colonel 
Maxwell, and transmitted by him to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonia? Department. 

On the subjeci of tais Jour sal, so far as it immediately 
relates to Park’s death, very few remarks will be necessary. 
Being originally wriiten by a native African, and translated 
by sume person who probably had but a moderate know- 
ledge of the Arabian dialect in which it is composed, it is 
far from being always clear or even intelligible ; and im 
the state in which it now app-ars, itis open to much obser- 
vation, Neither indeed can it be considered in itself as a 
document of a very authentic or satisfactory description. 
But the account which it gives of Park’s death appears on 
the whole to be probable and consistent; and is so far 
corroborated by other cireumstances as to leave no reason- 
able doubt with regard te the fact.” 


* The geauine travelling Journal of a nanve African Merchant may in some 
respec's be considered as interesting, simply from the circumstance of its singu- 
larity. But it must be ackuowledged that for the mere purpose of gratifying 
curiosity very few specimens of Isaaco would have been sufficient. ‘The sole 
reason for publishing such a document at full length, is the circumstance of its 
aantatatead tha anly dirost evidence af Park's death, Tn every other pot of view 
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It is true taat the proof of Park’s death according te this 
Journal, depends entirely upen the statement of Amadi 
Fatouma ; but the nature of the case admits of no other 
direct evidence; and some regard rcust be had to che 
opinion of Isaaco, considered by Colonel Maxwell as a 
person entitled to a cevtaim degree of credi., who, after full 
investigation, was satisfied as to the truth of Amadi’s 
account. It iaay be observed also, as a circumstance which 
vives additional weight to Isaaco’s judgment, that. being 
well aquainted with the anxiety of lis employers respeet- 
ing Park’s safety, he must naturally have been desirois of 
discovering reasons for believing that he was still in exist- 
ence; and was therefore unlikely to adnnt the fact of 
his death upon any ground, short uf lis own positive 
conviction. ) 

But the principal and decisive circumstance ir. this 
case, is the length of time which has elapsed without any 
intelligence being heard of Park, since his departure 
irom Sansanding in November 1805. This can only be 
it is wholly destitute of interest, and cannot eveu be read through, without i 
strong effort; being inconceivably tedious, and having all the dry minuteness of 
a log book, without its valuable precision, There is great confusion as to places 
and times; and it is possible only in a very few cases, to identify the former by 
reference to the names of places given by Park. IJncidents the most trifling are 
related exactly in the same tone and manner as those of the greatest importance. 
The aceount of Park’s death is given with more details, and the story is not ill 
told. But sume of the facts are very questionable; and the circumstance of Park 
and Lieutenant Martyn leaping hand in hand with the soldiers into the river, is 
much too theatrical to be literally true. —What is most incredible, is tue de- 
seription of the place where the event happened, which is stated to be an opening 


in a rock **in the form of a door,” forming the only passage for the water; a 
fact so strange, that (if it were worth while to conjecture) one might suspect an 
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accounted for, by sapposing either that he is actually dead 
or detained in Africa as a captive; and when we consider 
the nature of the enterprise in which he was engaged, tis 
personal character, and the resistance he was |ikely to 
make m case of any host*le attack, we must acknowledge 
that of the twe suppositions, the former is by far the most 
probable. 

To this it may be added, that since the time of the ori- 
ginal reports respecting Park’s death in 1806, no circum- 
stance has occurred to bring chat fact into doubt; if we 
excopt a few transient rumours relative to white men stated 
to be im remote parts of the interior of Africa, which have 
led some persons to suppose that Park may be still in 
existence. Several surmises of this kind (for they are en- 
titled to no higher appellation) have from time to time 
been circulated, and have found their way into newspapers © 
and puble journals; although the slightest enquiry would 
have shewn that they were entitled to no credit or atten- 
tion. They would commonly be found to originate from 
loose and indistinct communications received from some 
of the settlements on the African coast, to which very slight 
and insignificant circumstances might originally have 
giver occasion, A Moor or an Asiatic, the colour of whose 
skin differs by a few shades from that of the native Africans, 
would be described by them asa stranger or white man. 
The hearsay accounts of the appearance of such a person 
‘in the interior of Africa would afford ample materials. for 
credulity and exaggeration; and might easily give rise to 
reports and assertions the most unfounded and extravagant. 

Upon the whole there seems to he no reasonable cround 
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of doubt with regard to the fact either uf Park’s death or 
of its having happen d in the manner described in [saaco's 
Jovrnal. The first of these may be ccnsicered as morally 
certain, tha latter as highly probable. But the exact time 
when this event took place and the circuirstances attend- 
ing it, are Jeft in great obscurity ; partly irom a general 
want of distinctness and precision in the narrative; but 
principally because the particulavs related, depend alto- 
gether unon the unsupported testimony of a slave, (repre- 
sented as the only survivor of those who were with Park at 
the time of his death,) from whom the information was 9ob- 
tained at an interval of three months after the transaction. 
It is obvious that no reliance can be placed on a narrative 
restire upon sach authority ; and we must be content to 
remain in ignorance of the precise circaim..tances of Park’s 
melancholy fate. But that he was attacked by the nutives 
on his voyage from Sansanding eastwards, that he was 
overpowered by numbers, and that he perished on his 
passage down the Niger, can ot reasonably be doubted. 


The leading parts of Mungo Park’s character must have 
been anticipated by the reader in the principal events and. 
transactions of his life. Of his enterprising spirit, his in- 
defatigable vigilance and activity, his calm fortitude and 
unshaken perseverance, he has left permanent memorials 
in the narrative of his former travels and in the Journal 
and Correspondence now published. In these respects 
few travellers have equalied, none certainly ever surpassed 
him. Nor were the qualities of his understanding less 
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valuable or conrpicuous.. He was distingmshed by a 
correctness of judgment, seldom found united with an 
ardent and adventurous turn of mind, and generally deemed 
incompatible with it. Ilis talents certainly were not bril- 
liant, but solid and useful, suck as were peculiarly suited 
to a craveller and geographical discoverer. [lence, i his 
accounts of new and unknowr countries, he is consistent 
aud rational; he is betrayed imto no exaggeration, nor 
does he exhibit any traces of credulity or enthusiasm. [1s 
attention was directed exclusively to facts; and except 
in his opinion relative to the termimation of the Niger 
(which. he supported by very plausible arguments) he 
rarely indulged in ¢ njecture, much less mn hypothesis or 
speculation. 

Among the characteristic qualities of Park which were 
so apparent in liis former travels, none certainly were more 
valuable or contributed more te his success than his admi- 
rable prudence, calane,s and temper; but it has been 
doubted whether these merits were equally conspicuous dur- 
ing Lis second expedition, ‘Phe parts of his couduct which 
have given occasion to Gas remark, are, his setting. out from 
the Gambia almost at the eve of the rainy season, and his 
voyage down the Niger under circumstances so apparently 
desperate. On the motives by which he may have been 
‘nfluenced as to the termer of these measures, something 
has been sul in the course of the foregoing narrative.* 
With regard to his determination in the latter mstance, 
justice must alluw that his situation was one of extreme 
ditliculty, and admitted probably of no alternative. In 
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both cases our knowledge of the facts is much too imper- 
fect to enable us to form a correct opinion as to tne pro- 
pricty of his conduct, much less to Jurtify us in condemn- 
ing lim unheard. ° 
In all the relations of private life, he appears to have 
been highly «xemplary ; and his conduct us a son, a hus- 
band, and a father merited every praise. To the more 
gentle and amiable parts of his character the most certain 
of a]l testimonies may be found in the warm attachment 
of his friends, and in the fond and affectionate recoHections 
of every branch of his family | 
There are some moral defects very difficrlt to be avoided 
by those persons, who frori a situaticn comparatively 
obscure, rise to sudden distinction aud celebrity. - From 
these failings Park was happily exempt. He was a stranger 
to all vanity and affectation; and notwithstandin’ his 
great popularity and success, appears to have lost no por- 
tion of the genuine simplicity of his character and manners. 
This simplicity originated perhaps in a considerable degree 
from a certuin coldness and reserve, which, as was before 
remarked, rendered him very indifferent, and perhaps 
somewhat averse, to mixed or general society. It was 
probably owing to the same cause that his conversation, 
for a man who had seen so much, had nothing remarkahge, 
and was rarely striking or animaied. Hence, although 
his appearance was interesting and prepossessing, be was 
apt to disappoint the expectations of strangers; and those 
persons who estimated his general talents from his powers 
of conversation, formed an erroneous and inadequate opi- 
‘nion of his merits. 
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In his person he was tall, being about six feet high, and 
perfectly well »roportioned. His countenance and whole 
appearance were highly interesting; and his frame active 
ard robust, fitted for creat exertions and the endurance of 
great hardships’ His constitution had suffered consider- 
ably froin tae. fects of his first journey into Africa, but 
seems alterwards to have been restored to its original vigour, 
of which his last expedition afforded the most ample 
proofs. 

Park's family consisted of three sons and one daughter, 
all_of whom, together with Mis. Park their mother, are 
now liying. He also left a mother, four brothers (of whom 
one is lately deal), and three sisters. 








In the death of Mungo Fark we have to lament not 
only the loss of the most distinguished traveller of modern 
times, buat the failure of an expedition, honourable te 
Great Britain and highly interesting to humanity and 
scie.ce, Fora time this unfortunate event nas had the 
ettect of damping the ardour of geographical encuiry, and 
of discouraging all ideas of farther endeaveurs to explore 
the ‘nterior of Africa. But we may hope that the publi- 
cation of Park’s Journal will revive the attention of en- 
lightened men to this subject; and that the prospect of 
future discoveries in that quarter of the globe will not be 
hastily avandoned. 

it has been seen that Park’s failure was entirely owing 
to the improper season at which his journey was under- 
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taken, and that this circumstance war occasioned by a 
series of unforeseen delays prising from a great variety of 
causes. A slight difference in some of those accidents 
which retarded his progress to the Niger, might obviously 
have had a most material influence on the ultimate success 
of theexpedition. Thus, for example, if he could have sailed 
fo. Atrica immediately after receiving his official instruc- 
tions, if his passage had been quicker, if fewer causes of 
delay had occurred on the coast and afterwards during the 
journey, and finally, if the ‘ainy season, which is subject 
to some slight variations, had commenced a little later; — 
he might perhaps have been able to reach the banks of the 
Niger in good order, and wth a los: con.paratively small; 
and in that case might have proceedeu on his journey east- 
wards at the conclusion of the rainy season with some | 
prospect of success. ut the .afe arrival of Park’sexpedition 
at the Niger, which was only just possible im the actual 
circumstances of the case, would nave been morally certain 
provided he had sailed from England (as he ought to have 
done) before the month of October, and had been ready to 
take his departure from the Gambia towards the interior at 
the end of November; from which time there is always an 
uninterrupted continuance of fine and healthy weather 
during a period of five iaonths. 

Hence we may safely conclule that, supposing all rea- 
sonable precautions to be taken, an expedition similar to 
that of Park, may penetrate to the Niger and along the 
banks of that river as far as the eastern frontier of Bam- 
barra, in good order and with very little loss; and this 
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iiust important fact is justly considered by Park himself as 
being fally established by his own disastrous expedition.* 
In what degree it is practicable to penetrate beyond 
Bcmbarra yet vemains to be ascertained ; since it cannot 
be said that this question is determined, or even materially 
affected, by w:.at took place 'n Park’s expedition. No 
eeneral inference upon this subject can be fairly deduced 
from an extreme case, such as Park's evidently was; nor 
does it follow, because a small party consisting of four 
Europeans and a few Negroes, was attacked aad over- 
powered, that an expedition well appointed and properly 
organized, would experience a similar fate. It may be 
observed also that, il! provided as Park was with the means 
of defence, he was ible to proceed in safety beyond Tom- 
buctoo, where the Moors are most numerous, and wouid 
in a short time have reached a country beyond the [corish 
territory, wnere the danger would probably have been 
much diminished.t Nether is it altogether certam that 
his death was not one of these accidents, to which such 
enterprises are peculiarly liabl., but from which no general 


conclusion can be drayv nt 


* Journal, p. 140. 

+ See letter to Sir Joseph Banks (ante p. 1xxvill) in which Park says “ that, 
according to the information of the guide, tney should touch on the Moors no 
where but at ‘Tombuctoo.” 
~ t+ Such, for example, as Captain Cooke’s death, which certainly affords no 
atgument against voyages of discovery. It may be observed that the statement 
“4 the note annexed to Amadi Fatouma’s Journal (see p. 213) gives some coun- 
tenance te the supposition nentioned in the text. From this note it appears 
that certain presents which Amadi had delivered from Park to one of the chiefs 


of Haoussa for the use of the Ling, were with-held from the latter in consequence 
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Tt will appear, upon a due consideration of these cit- 
cumstances, that reasonable and_ sufficie.t inducements 
still exist for attempting farther discoveries in Africa: and 
that nothing really unfavourable to sue? undertakings can 
with propriety be inferred from Park’s l-te failure ; but 
on the contrary, that the events of that mission furnish ad- 
ditional grounds of encouragement and new prospects of 
success. ‘Lhe proper mode also of conducting such disco- 
veries in future, may now be considered as ascertained. 
Betore Park’s late Journey, the important question whe- 
ther an expedition of this kind should be accompanied by 
a military escort, was involved in some diffeulty. Appre- 
hensions might then be entertained |-st the appearance of 
an armed force passing through the country might -alarn 
the jealousy of the natives, and produce hostile combina- 
tions, by which any small bedy of European troops would 
soouer or later be overpowered. It might also have been 
doubted, and with great appearauce of reason, whether it 
would be practicable on such a march to obtain proper 
supplies of provisions. The history of Park’s exped.tion 
appears to furnish a clear and satisfactory solution of both 
these difficulties ; and experience having shewn that large 
tracts of the African continent may be waversed in satety 


of the chief’s being informed that Park would not return; 2nd that the king’s 
resentment, cecasioned by his receiving no presents, was the cause of Park’s 
death.—It may be proper on this occasion to apprize the reader that the notes 
to Isaaco’s Journal (except in one instance, p. 181) are all of them “tinted from 
the mauuscript of the translation, and appear to be parts of the original docu- 
nent transmitted from Africa. They seem te have been inserted by the 
translator ; and in several cases, apparently, were added from informat’on which 
he received from Isaaco. 
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by the aid even of a small and ill organized force under 
circumstances tae most unfa ourable, the question as to 
the expediency cfa military escort may now be said to be 
determined. | 

The sufferings of Perk during his former journey, and 
the melancholy fate of Major Houghton, Mr. Horne- 
man, and other travellers distinguished by their enter- 
prise and ability, demonstrate the utter hopelessness of 
such undertakings, when attempted by solitary and unpro- 
tected individuals. Even if tLe two schemes of discovery 
were equally practicable, the military plan (supposing 
always that the force employed is strictly limited to the 
purposes of secunty aad protection) would on several ac- 
counts be entitled to a decided preference ; inasmuch as it 
affords more amyle méans of observation and enquiry, as 
it is calculated to inspire the Arricans with a greater respect 
for the Enropean character, ard as it may be rendered far 
more eflicacious for the purposes of friendly and commercial 
intercourse.” 


* If the practice of sending out single individuals on journics of discovery 
into Africa is still to be continued, it would be better perhaps to employ Ala he- 
metan travellers, who might accompany some of the great caravans. ‘The dan- 
gers, to which European adventurers are always exposed, from the ferocity and 
intolerance of the Moors, would thus ina considerable d.gree be avoided. ‘There 
is reason to belicve that individuals sufficiently intelligent for an expedition of 
this kind, and whose constitutions would also be weil suited to the climate of 
Africa, might be found without much difficulty among the Mahometan inhabt- 
tants ot Hindostan. Ifa fair judgment can be formed of this class of the British 
subjects from the Zravels of thu Taleb (the genuine and highly interesting 
production of a native Mahometan of the East Indies), a very favourable opinion 


must be entertained of their intelligence and general information, 
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The scheme of an expedition into the interior of Africa, 
formed upon these princip’es, has lately been proposed 
from high authority, which holds out a considerable pros- 
pect of success. From the quarter m which the cuggestion | 
has originated, a reasonable hope may be entertained that 
this plan, of which the following 1s a short outline, will 
ultimately be carried into effect.” 

In the Royal African corps now serving at Sierra Leone 
there are three companies of black men, enlisted from the 
<1.,e8 obtained from the numerous slave trading vesscts 
which have at different times been condemned as prize 
upon thai coast. Among these there are several natives of 
Tombuctoo, Laoussa, Bornou and other countries even 
more distant ; some of them having been brought from 
parts cf Ajrica so remote as to have béen two, three and 
four moons upon their journey +0 the coast. Most of them 
have acquired suflicient kno vledge of the English language 
_to express themselves so as to be understood, although 
they retain their native lansuages, which they still speak 
with fluency. 

These men, having been trained and disciplined with 
great care, are become excellent soldiers, and are spoken 
of by the Governor of Sierra Leone in the highest terms of 
approbation for their obedience, steadiness and general 
good conduct. They are of course inured to thte chmate, 
are accustomed to hardships and fatigues, and capable of 


* The particulars of the projected expedition here alluded to, which are given 
in the text, are extracted from a very interesting communication lately made to 
the African Institution by Major General Gorden, Quarter Master Geaeral of the 
British Forces. 
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the greatest exertions. They are at the same time courage- 
ous and nigh spirited, feeling a pride and elevation from 
the advantages which. they enjoy, and the comparative 
rea to which they have attained; and they are warmly 
attached to the British Government. 

It is proposed chat a proper and well selected detach- 
inent of these troops should form the basis of the intended 
expedition ; and that, besides the person having the im- 
mediate command, one or two other leading persons should 
be appointed, each properly qualified to assist in the direc- 
tion and management of the priacipal concerns, and (in 
case of emergency ) to undertake the sole charge of the 
expedition. The rumber of the troops employed would of 
course be regulated by a due regard to the probable means 
of subsistence; but it is proposed that tiey should be 
sufficiently numerous to enable the leaders, in cases where 
it might be expedient, to separate with small detachments, 
taking distinct lines of march as local circumstances and 


other occasions nnglt require.* 


* The writer is well aware that, in some of the opinions which he has ex- 
pressed with regard to the black troops of Sierra Leone, he can hardly expect 
the concurrence of several excellent individuals, among the best friends of the 
African cause, who are known to he averse to the employment of Negroes in 
the military service ; and he is ready to admit that the practice which has 
prevailed of enlisting captured Africans is liable to some abuse, Let such 
abuses be anxiously guarded against by all the means which legislative wisdom 
ran devise; let every charve of misconduct in this respect be rigorously inves~ 
tigated ; end uit should appear to be well founded, let it be pursued with the 
utmost strictress and severity But let not occasional abuses be urged as valid 
arguments against the practice itself, if it should be ascertained to be, on the 
whole, bencficial to the Africans. It has been stated by enlightened and bene- 
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The principal objects of this expedition would be similar 
in all respects to those of Park’s last jourrey—to ascertain 
the course and termination of the Niger, to acquire a 
geographical knowledge of the countries through which 
it flows; and to procure all possible information relative 
to the condition of the inhabitants, their commerceias rela- 
tiens and their general state of improvement. Wath a view 
to the attainment of these objects of practical and scientific 
enquiry, the leader of the expedition woulu be enjoined in 
the most strict and positive terms by his official instructions, 
to avoid all acts of aggcession towards the natives, .and 
(except in cases of absolute self-defence) to abstain from 
every species of violence. He weuld be ‘arther directed to 
use his utmost endeavours to estab.ish a friendly inter- 
course and communication with the inhabitants; and for 
this purpose to employ the most intelligent of the black 
troops, in all cases in which it might be practicable, as 


volent persons, who have witnessed the state of slavery in the West Indies (and 
the assertion has every appearance os probability) that the embodying and em- 
- ployment of biack troops has had the happiest effect in elevating and improving 
the Negro character, and in giving a greater degree of importance to that 
oppressed race. In the instance of Sierra Leone,to which these observations more 
immediately relate, compare the situation of a captured Negro, when rescued from 
the horrors of aslave vessel with that of the same man a short imeafterwaras, when 
serving as a British soldier ! The ordinary condition of human Hfe has nothing 
similar to this change; itis a transition f7om the most abject misery to case, 
conifort, and comparative dignity.—Add to this, the extreme difficulty (which 
every anprejudiced enquirer must admit) attending the management and disposal 
of great numbers of these captured Negroes ina small colony like oierse Leone ; 
and the utter impossibility, considering their savage ignorance and total want 
of habits of industry, of providing all of them, or even any tolerable nunsber, with 


agricultural establishments, 
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interpreters of the expedition and messengers of peace and 
conciliation. 

By the plan which has thus shortly been described, 
every disadvantage which attended Park’s miss'on, would 
be avoided, an¢ all its defects supplied; and there seems 
to be every reasonable assurance tha. an expedition, formed 
and conducted upor such principles (with a due attention 
to the proper season for travelling), would be attended 
with ultimate success. 

It would be difficult to anticipate the full extent of thase 
bereficial consequences which may ultimately be expected 
from the successful result of such an expedition. We may 
perhaps be justiued in expec‘ing that the intercourse, thus 
formed with the interior of Africa, will eventually open 
new communicctions of trade, and possibly create new 
markets; that a certain portion of that vast commerce, 
whieh is now carried on with Tombuetoo from Morocco 
and the: shores of the Mediterranean, may be diverted to 
the western coast; and that .reat quantities of European 
eoous, now conveyed through other channels, may be 
transported inte the centre of Africa through the new route 
of the Niger. | 

But without speculating too confidently upon commercial 
revolutions of the nature here alluded to, which are forthe 
most part very slow and gradnal, and seldom ettected 
without much difficulty ; we may safely conclude that any 
rational znd well concerted expedition to the interior of 
Africa must be of great efficacy in promoting and extending 
the legitimate and beneficial commerce with different parts 
of that vast continent, which has been rapidly advancing 
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since the Avolition of the slave tradc.* We may also 
reasonably expect that suc’: enterprises, judiciously con- 
ducted, will have important effects upor. the civilization 
and general improvement of Africa, by excitine industry 
and diffusing useful knowledge among 1! e natives; and 
that some portion of tl.ese advantages may, in cue time, be 
extended to those emote and sequestered countries, which 
are at present excluded from al] intercourse with Europe, 
and abandoned to hopeless ignorance and barbarism. Let 
us hope that the honour of passing those barriers, which | 
have hitherto separated Africa from the civilized world, is 
reserved for the courage and perseverance of that nation, 
by whose enlightened and d-sintcresved exertions so much 
has been effected in modern times, for the advancement of 
geographical knowledge. The voyages of discovery which 
have been undertaken by the command of His present 
Majesty, unstained by the guilt of conquest, and directed 
exclusively towards objects of humanity and science, have 
conferred a Jasting distinevon on the British name and 
character. The attempt to explore the interior of Atrica, 
dictated by the same generous views, is in no respect fess 
interesting, nor does it promise less important results, even 
than those great undertakings; and it will be peculiarly 
worthy of an age and nation, rendered for ever memorable 


in the annals of mankind by the Abolition of the African 


slave trade. 
* See Aprpenpix. No. VI, 
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"T were is no part of Errope, in which education has been a subject of nore 


general attention or produced moce important ~ffects than in Scotland. During 
little more than a centurv, a system of public instraction established in that 
country, has not only had the most beneficial influence upon industry and 
private morals, but has been the principal cause of one of the most remarkable 
changes of national character that has ever yet taken place during so short a 
period. At a time when the public attention in this country Is so laudably 
directed towards providing means of instruction for the poor, a few remarks 
on the effects of a system of general education in Scotland may not be thought 
unseasonable. The following facts and observations relative to this important 
subject are principally extracted from the interesting Life of Burns, the poet, 
written by the late amiable and excellent Doctor Currie. 

The system of education in Scotland, though closely connected with its 
eeclesiastical establishment, owes its first legal existence to a statute passed in 
the year 1646 by the Parhament of that Kingdom for establishing schools in 
every parish, at the expense of the lananolders, for the express purpose of 
teaching the poor. On the 2 storation in 1650 this excellent statute was 
,»-nealed ; and nothing farther was done or attempted for the instruction of 
the people during the reigns of Charles and James, which were chiefly oc- 
cupied in religious persecution. But in the year 1696, some years after the 
Revolution, the statute of 1646 was re-enacted nearly in the same terms, and 
continues to be the law of Scotland at the present «ime. Connected with 
“tiis legislative provision are many acts passed by the General Assemblies of 
tue church of Scotland, which are binding as to matters of ecclesiastical juris- 
dicign--zad the whole togetler forms a code of regulations, which is emi- 
nenlly disinguished for the reasonableness and practical good sense of its 
particular provisions, and which experience has shewn to be perfectly 
effectint for the important pu. pose intended. So much convinced indeed are the 
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lower classes in Scotland of the benefits attending this system, that, where the 
parishes are large, they often form subscriptions and establish private schools 
of their own, in addition to the paror aial seminaries. 

In the year 1698, about the time when this system wes established, Fletcher _ 
of Sultoun, in one of his Discourses concerning the aftairs of Scotland, descibes 
the lower classes of that kingdom as beiny ina state of the most abject poverly 
and savage ignorance ; and subsisting partiy by mere b. ggary, but chiefly by 
violence and rapiue, “ without any regard or subjection e'the: to the laws of 
“tLe land or to those of God and nature.” Some of the instances given by 
this writer of the disorder and violence of that period may remind us of the 
effects produced by a similar state of things during our J wn times, upon the 
frish peasa»try in the disturbed parts of that unhappy country. “ In years of 
ni-wty,” says Hletcher, “ many thousauds of them meet together “ in the moun- 
** tains, where they feast and riot for many days, and at country weddings, 
“ markets, buria/s, and other public occasions, they are to be seen, both men 
“ and women, perpetually drunk, cursing, blaspemis 2 z, and fighting toge. 
“ther.”* Such was the state of Scotland at the time when the present 
systentof education was established. | 

Tt isjustly c:ated by Dr. Currie that, at the present day, there is perhaps no 
country in Europe, in which, in proportion to ils population, so small a umber 
of crimes fall under the chastisement of the criminal law, as in Scotland: and 
he adds, upon undoubted authority, that on an average of thirty years preceding 
the year, 1797, the executions in tbat division of the Island did not amount 
to six annually, and that more felon nave been convicted and sentenced to 
transportation at one quarter sessions for the Lown of Manchester only, than 
the average number of persons sentenced to a similar punishment during a 
whole year by all the Judges of Scotland.t 

But the influence of education in Scotland has not been merely negative 
or confined to the diminution of criminal offences; it has produced in a very” 
eminentdegree those habits of industry and frugality, upon which all civilization 
and improvement ultimately depend. In no age or country have these excellen: . 
gualities, the cardinal virtues of the lower orders of society, been more 
prevalent than among the peasantry and common people of Scouand daring 
modern times: in none have the instances been more frequent of indivulaals 
who, by a course of meritorious exertions, hae raised themselves from an 


* Political Works of Andrew Fletcher, 8ye. London 1787, p. 144. 
+ Works of Robert Burns, Liverpool 1800. vol. 1. p. 353, Sve. 
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inferior condition of life to ease and competence, and sotmetimes to riches 
and distirction. | | 

It is impossible to conceive any situauon more happy and respectable than 
that of the parent ot a well educated family (such as was the father o the 
subject of this memoir, and such as there are now many others among the farm- 
ers and peasantry of Scotland) enjoying the just reward of his paternal cares 
in the prosperit; and success of his children ; each of whom he sees engaged iit 
some beneficial pursuit, each bettering his condition in life, and each advanced 
somewhat in the scale o” society above the situation in which he was bora. It 
is this visible progress and contiaval tiaprove-vent in the circumstances aud 
condition of families, so frequent in the class here particularly alluded to, 
which produces the greatest portion of happiness of which any community is 
capable; which stimulates to intetligent activity, and useful, persevering cx- 
ertions; and which keeps alive and invigorates that orderly, quiet ambition, 
which is the foundation of all private and public prosperity, and the great 
civilizing principle of individuals and n.tions. 

It is true that there are several other circumstances, besides the system of 
public education in Scotland, which have assisted in producing that extraor- 
dinary change of national character which has given occasion ta tl.c present 
remarks. But cf the various causes which have contributed to this change, 
education is by far the most important, and that, without which indeed all the 
rest would have been comparatively of no avail, It is to early instruction, most 
unquestionably, that we must attribute .nat general intelligence, and those 
habits of thoughtfuiness,deliberation, ana foresight, which usvally distinguish 
the common people of Scotland, shere-ever they may be found, and whatever 
may be their employments and situations $ which ensure their success in lite 
under favourable circumstances ; and in adverse fortune serve as a protection 
against absolute indigence, and secure to them a cerlain station above the 
lowest condition of life. 

The truth of this remark will be apparent froin a few practical instances, 
urawn from the experience of common life, of that general superiority which ts 
here attyjbuted to the lower classes of the Seotch, as the effect of their supe- 
rior inde" + and intelligence—-1, Every one has remarked the great number 
of professional gardeners trom that country, many of whom have been common 
labourers, and who if they had been no better educated than most English 
labourers, must always have remained in that situation, Ot this numerous 
class Mr. Dickson, Park’s brother-in-law, is a remarkable and most distin- 
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guished example.—3. Scotland supplies a considerable number of stewards, 
confidential clerks, bgok-keepers, &c. from a class of society, which in most 
other countries furnishes only domesitc servants. The British Colonies, and 
especially the West Indies, are chiefly provided with clerks, overseers of plan- 
tations, &e. fom this seurce.--3. The prodigious number of non-commissioned 
officers in the army, who are natives of Scotland, haviu ; been raised from the 
ranks in consequence of their knowledge of reading and wring, and general 
good conduct, is also very remarkable. — The recollection of most readers 
will probably supply them with other examples; but there are two instances, 
somewhat out of the course cf ordinary experience, which deserve io be 
particularly mentioned. 

In the year 1803, Mr. Matthew Martin, a gentleman distinguished for his 
active benevolence, having been for some time engaged, under the sanction 
of Government, in a laborious enqwiry concerning the State of Mendicity 
‘in the Metropolis,” was desired to make a Report upon that subject for the 
information of Government. From the statement which Mr, Martin prepared 
on that occasion and laid before the Secretary of State, it appeared that the 
number of Scotch beggars in London was remarkably small, especially 
proportion to the Irish beggars, with whom it was most natural to compare 
them. Of 200U beggars, whose cases were investigated by Mr Martin, the 


following is uw summary. - 





Belonging to parishes home - - 570 

~~ —distant partshe - - - 336 
Irish - - a a - 6079 
scotch - a - - 65 
Foreign - - - 30 


The second of tne two cases is of a still more uncommon nature—In the 
course of the expedition against Egypt in 1807, the advanced guard of Major 
General Fraser’s army having taken possession of Rosetta and occupied a 
position at Ei Hamed wu few miles from that town, was surprised by a strong 
corps of Turkish troops, and after an obstinate conflict and the loss of many lives* 
compclled to surrender. According to the Turkish custom, the prisogers taken . 
were sold as slaves, and dispersed over the whole country; some ui J--m being 
sent as furas Upper Egypt. Great exertions were ~aturally made by the British 
governinent to redeein those unfortunate persons from captivity; and this was 
happily effected as to all the prisoners, except a few who could not be traced, 
by the assistance of Signor Petrucci, the Swedish consul at Alexandria. 
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From the authentic documents relating to this transaction, it appears that 
the ransoms paid for the redemption of the captives differed very considerably ; 
the prices varying from between twenty and thirty pounds to mere than one 
hundred pounds sterliig for each man. But it is observable, on compiz sing 
the ‘different rates, tuat .he highest ransoms were paid for those,who must 
be considered, from -their names, to have been natives of Scotland ; and 
who, it may be presumed, were more valuable than the rest from being more 
orderly and intell.zent. It could not have been easily anticipated that a 
soldier, brought up in a Scotch parish school, was likely, when enslaved 
by the Turke and a captive in Egyrt, to derive much advantage from his 
education. Yet it is probable from this circumstance that the intelligence 
and habits of good conduct, which he acquired from early instrucuion, might 
recommend him to his mastér, wd as domestic alavery admits of many 
ntitigations, taight procure him kinder and better treatment. 
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Mason Renneil, in his Geographical Iilustrations of: Park’s travels, has done 
ample justice to the knowledee and judgi-ent, so eminently displayed by 
D’Anville in the vestigation of several important noints relative to the geo- 
graphy of North Africa, which have been elucidated by this writer from very 
imperfect materials with extraordinary sagacity and success. In the 26th 
volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, there are two very 
important Dissertations by this distinguished Geographer; the first, On the 
sources of the Nile; and the second, Conce:ning the rivers of the interior of 
Africa, with reference to the opinions of the ancient and modern writers who 
have treated on that subject. ‘The latter is the must Immediately connected 
with tae particular questions alluded to in the text; and it is remarkable that 
the principal opinions, or rather conjectures, of D’Anville (of waich the opinion 
relating to the course of the Niger is the most important), although deduced 
from very uncertain and discordant sources of information, have been con- 
firmed in a great degree by the disc. teries of modera travellers, especially by 
those of Park, [t appears that D’Anviile wac well acquainted with the exist- 
ence of Tombuctoo, and had even ascertained the situation of that city, as well 
as the general course of the Niger with a considerable degree of precision, He 
had also.formed a plan for sending a person, properly qualified, on an expe- 
dition from the French settlement of St. Joseph on the river Senegal, to Tom- 
buctoo; but owing to some cizcumstance which he does not explain, the 
scheme did uot take effect. As the Dissertation here alluded to may not be 
in the hands of every reader, the passage relating to this subject may be worth 
transcribing.—After mentioning Ghana as the principal Mahometan city of 
Nigritia, spoken of by Edrisi, he says that many of the Fatimites, +4 escaped 
from the power of the Califs, took refuge in the interior of Africa, where they 
formed various states, He then proceeds as follows: 

“Tombut ou ‘Fombouctou, est actuellement 2utre les villes de la Nigzitie, 
celle dont on parle davantage. On ne doit point étre surpris qu’ Edrisi n’en 
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fasse pas mention. Outre qu’elle se peut juger hors des limites de ce qui lut 
a été connn, Léon'd’Afrique nous apprend que la fondation de Tombut par un 
prince de Barbaric¢, appellé Mensa-Sulé, nan, est de Van 610 de VFlégire, qui 
repond alan 1213 de Vere Chretienne, ce qui est postérieur a la géograrhie 
d’Ecrisi, composée vrs Ie milieu du douzie.re siécle. La situation de cette 
ville n’est pas précis¢ment sur le Niger ; maiselle y ason port, nommeé Cabra, 
a quelaues milles de aistance. Comme aucune des nations commergantes de 
l'Europe n’a pevét. } aussi avant dans les terres, en cette parue d’Afrique, que 
lu nation Francoise, par se- établissemens sur le Sénésa, eile est plus a portee 
qu'une autre dacqnérir quelque connoissance de cet intérieur. J’at appris, 
d’une personne qui ayvit commandé plusieurs années au fort Saint-Joseph en 
Galam, lequel se peut estimer distant en droite ligne de l'entréc du.Senega 
d’environ cent trent lieves frangoises; que les Bambaras, qui du fone da 
pays ainénert des esclaves noirs, comptent quarante huit journées depuls 
Tombut jusqu’au fort Saint-Joseph, et que la mesure commune de la journée 
stvalue A environ cig lieues, d’od il résulte autour de deux cens quarante 
lienes. Le moyen d’en savvir davantage seroit, que quelque personne habituce 
au climat, comme ily ena dans le haut du Sénéga, accom paguée d’interprétes, 
et qu’une instruction préalable auroit mise au fait d’une parle des choses 
dont 11 seroit a »ropos de s'informer, fii le voyage de Tombat. Un événement 
a empéché Vexécution d’un projet, arquel j’avois trés-volontiers pris part 
dans celte vie.” 

Mém. de? Acad des Inscriptions, ‘Ton. xxv. p. 72. 


The above passage was written by D’Anville about the year 1/54; and it 
is not a little extraordinary thal during the sixty years that have since elapsed, 
a period so much distinguished for geographical discovery, Tombuctoo 
should never have been visited by any European traveller: and that one of 
the grealest marta of African commerce, which is annually resorted to by 
caravans from various parts of that continent, should remain at this time 
entirely unknown to the civilized world, 

In speaking of Tombuctoo as being still entirely unknown, the writer Is 
aware that = particular description of that city has been given jo an Account 
of the wmpire of Morocco published in the year 1809 by Mr, James Grey 
Jackson, who resided in that- part of Africa during many years. But Mr. 
Jackson derived his whole knowledge of Tombuctoo from the accounts of 


native traders; upon whose unsupported testimony very little reliance can be 
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placed ; especially as to matters of detail, or such facts as require to be stated 
with any degree of exactness. Considering that Mr. Jackson’s information 
was obtained from this source, the ve.y minuteness and apparent precision of 
his cecount, are cireumstances highly unfavourable to i.s authenticity. 

With reference to the internal geography of Afvica, the writer may take | 
this opportunity of observing, that next to the African Association, to whom 
we are indebted for almost all the authentic. information which we possess 
upon this subject,* considerable praise is due to the Sierr. Leone Company ; 
under whose auspices, during the time they were i.. possession of that colony, 
several important journies into the irterior were judiciously undertaken and 
successfully executed. Among these may be mentioned an expediiion in 
1794 by Mr. Watt and Mr, Winterbottom (being a land journey of near five 
hunured miles, in going and returning by different routes) to Laby and 
‘Teembo, both of them considerable towns, and the latter the capital ot the 
Poulah country. Tombuctoo appeared, from the enquiries made by the 
travellers, to be well known at both those i laces ; and the communication 
with that city from Laby, though it was spoken of as a journey of four moons, 
was represented to L2 open, and they were furnished with many particulars 
of the-rorte. Shortly afterwards, in consequence perhaps of this information, 
a project was formed at Sierra Leone ot serding out a mission to Tombuctoo; 
but Mr. Watt, who was to have undertaken the journey, died; and the 
invasion of the colony by the French in Septexiber 1794, together with the 
destruction which followed, seems ‘> have put a stop to expeditions of this 
nature. 

The editor has been favoured by Mr, Maceniay, late Secretary of the Sierra 
Leone Company and formerly Governor of the Colony, with a sight of the 
Journals of the expedition to Teembo as well as of some other missions 
from Sierra Leone of inferior importance. They do great credit to the 
writers (especially the Journal to Teetnbo) and contain many valuable and 
interesting parliculars; several ef which have been given to the public in the 
Reports of the Sierra Leone Company, and in Dr, Winterbottom'’s judicions 
account of the native Africans in the neighbourhood of that colony. But 
there is still room for a compilation or selection from these Journals, which, 
if well executed, would be an instructive and interesting publication, 


* The valuable discoveries of ihe late Mr. Browne (whose death must be lamented as a 
public loss) form an exception to this general remark; but perhaps the only exception. 
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Soon after Mr. Edwards’s deatta several lett-rs passed between Park and Sir 
William Young, now Governor of ‘Tobago, upon a subject immediately con- 
nected with the question, considered in the memoir, relative to the assistance 
afforded by Mr. Edwards in preparing Parl's travels for the press. Copies of 
these letters uaving been transmitted to the editor by Park’s family, he thinks 
it right on the present occasion to lay them before the public ; remarking 
at the same time that, after due vonsiaeration of thetr contents, he continues 
to be of th. opinion which he has expressed tn the text. 

The occasion of this.correspondence appears to have been as follows. Mr. 
Edwards was engaged, at the time of his death, in preparing for the press an — 
enlarged and co. rected edition of his History of the West Indies; but as he 
did not live to complete it, his friend Sir William Young superintended ’ the 
publication of the work, ana added a short preface; in which, speaking of 
Mr. Edwards’s literary merits, he mentic sed “ the judicious compilation and 
“ eleg-nt recital of the travels cf Mungo Park”. This prodyced a letter of 
expostulation from Park to Sit “Villiam Young, of which either no copy was 
kept, or it has been since lost or mislaid; but the nature of its contents will 
be seen from the sequel of the correspondence. | 


Sir William Young to Mr, Park. 


« 59 LHarley-street, November 9th, 1808. 


“The dey before yesterday I received your letter dated so far back as 
August wath. It appears to have been put into the London post, addressed to 
my clerk’s lodgings, only last week, and reached me in the country November 
the 7th. Iam thus particular as to dates, as I could not bear the imputation 
of having so long neglected the due acknowledgment of a letter from one 


* 
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whom I go highly esteem and respect. In regard to the question you state, l 
understood from the late Mr. Edwards, that he assisted in the general arrange- 
ment of the materials you supplied, as Dr. Hawkesworth did, in the case of 
a voyage by the great navigator Captain Cooxe; snd that the previous 
Account or Summary of your Travels delivered in.o tLe African Association 
was written by him; tc which your fuller Account of -your Travels in detail 
was subsequent. The word “ author,” I believe, does not eccur in the pas- 
sage you refer to; and if Lhe words “ compilation and tvcital’’ seem to bear 
any application beyond the prospectus before acverltd to, or in any way to 
trench on your just pretension? as a wziter, T-truly lament the tnaccuracy, and 
will take the most immediate ineans of rectifying the error, which circum- 
stances may place within my reach; either by present correction or on a new 
edition of the work. My situation as Secretary of the African Association 
furnishes me with documents from which I have learned so highly to appre- 
ciate your character and to entertain so grateful a sense of your public ser- 
vices, that it would be painful in me, ‘n the amauest degree to have stated any 
thing that might be so construed as to affect your just literary pretensions ; 
although itis difficuk to add to the just and high reputation you held inde- 
pendent.y, from the forlitude, discretion, and resource so eminently shewn in 
your distinguished and suecessful enterprice.” | 


Mr. Park to Sir William Foung. 


© Fowlshiels, 14th May, 180-4. 


‘«* T perceive by your letter, that you me.nt the words ‘ compilation’ and 
‘ recital,’ to refer entirely to the Abridgment of my Travels, which was writter 
for the perusal of the gentlemen of the African Association, by Mr. Edwards, 
ther Secretary. | 

« A printed copy of this Abricgment was delivered to each of the gentlemen 
at their annual meeting, but 1 believe it was never publicly sold, ‘The greater 
number of readers are therefore but slightly acquainted with it; and to sucu, 
the words abovementioned will naturally convey a very different meaning. 
Having thus explaincd myself to you, I hope you will see the propricty of 
correcting the passage above-mentioned as soon as possible. [I must therefore 
request you will permit me to insert your letter in any of the periodical pub- 
lications, or favour me with a correction of Lue passage, as you may think 
proper.” 
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Extract from a letter of Sir William Young to Mr, Park. 
May 25, 1804. 


“« The letter which © wrote on the subject of the publication of your travels 
in Africa, is perfectly at your service to make any use of, which you may 
think proper. No measure can be more satisfactory and agreeable to m yself, 
than that which m. y most fully render justice to your high and well earned 


reputation in every point oc view.’ 
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Tae question regarding the termination of the Nipr> is one of the most 
doubtful ard obscure in modern geography, and in the present defective state 
of our information with regard to tle interior of Africa, seems hardly to admit 
of a clear and satisfactory solution. Of the difficulties with which the suvject 
is attended, some judgment may be formed from the various and even oppe- 
site opinions which have been maintained relativ t (ie course of the Niger, 
since Park’s discoveries have ascertained that it flows from west to east. As 
the enquiry is somewhat curious, a summary view of these different opinions, 
and of the principal arguments by which they are supported, may not be 
uninteresting to the readers of Park’s life, To investigate the questicn with 
the accuracy and minuteness which it deserves, would not oily very far 
exceed the limits of a note, but would require much more information upon 
this subject than the editor possesses, united with some previous habits of 
geographical disquisition. | 


I. According to the oldest of these opinions, and that which is supported 
by the greatest authorities (being the opinion not only of some of the prin- 
cipal Geographers of antiquity, but of D’Anville and Rennell among the 
moderns), it is supposed, that the Niger has an inland termination somewhere 
in the eastern part of Africa, probably in Wangara or Ghana: and that it is 
partly discharged into inland lakes, which have no communication with the 
sea, and partly spread over a wide extent of level country, and lost in sands 
or evaporated by the heat of the sun*, The principal ground o. this suppo- 
sition is, the opinion of some of the best informed writers of antiquity on the 
geography of Africa, and a sort of general persuasion prevalent among the 
ancients to the same effect; circumstances, it must be acknowledged, of 


* Proceedings of the African Association, vol. i, p. 535: 
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considerable weight in determining this question: since there is good reason 
to believe- that the knowledge of the ancients concerning the interior of Africa 
was much more extensive and accurale than that of the moderns. [tis justly 
observed by Dr. Robe .tson, that the geographical discoveries of the ancients 
were made chiefly b; laad, those of the moderns by sea;, the progress of 
conquest having led to the former, that of cammerce to the latter. (Hist. of 
. Americ, vol, ib. p. $16, 8vo.) Besides | which, there are several distinct and 
peculiar causes whch have essentially contributed to our present ignorance 
respecting the interior of / frica; namely, the greai prevalence of the slave’ 
trade; which has confined the attention of European adventurers exclusively 
to the coast ; the sma: temptation which the continent of Africa held out, 
during the continuance of that trade, to internal commerce ; and the almost 
impenetrable barrier raised up against Europeans in modern times, by the 
savaye intole~ance of the Moors. 

The ancient opinicn, respecting the termination of the Niger which has 
just been alluded to, receives a certatr degree of confirmation from the best 
and most authentic accoui.ts concerning that part of Africa, in which the 
Niger is supposed to disappear. This is represented by various concurrent 
testimonies to bea great tract of alluvial country, having seve.al permanent 
lakes, aud being «nnually overflowed fur three months during the rainy season. 

Against the hypothesis of an inland termination of the Niger, several ob~ 
jections have been urged, which are well deserving of attention. They 
are principally founded on a consideration of the vast magnitude which the 
Niger must have attained after a coui.c of more than 1600 geographical 
miles, and the difficulty of conceiving so prodigious a stream to be discharged 
into Jakes, and evaporated evén by an Aftican sun. To account for such 
a phenomenon, a great inland sen, bearing some resemblance to the Caspian 
or the Aral, appears to be necessary. But, besides that the existence of so 
_ vast a body of water without any outlet into the ocean, is in itself an 
improbable circumstance, and not to be lightly admitted; such a sea, if it 
really existed, could hardly have remained a secret to the ancients, and 
entirely unknown at Lhe present day. | 
- Tt may juat be observed, that D’Anville, following Ptolemy and other 
writers whom he considers as the best informed on the internal geography 
af Africa, is satisfied that there are two considerable rivers, the Niger and the 
Gir; both of which are said to terminate in the same quarter of Africa, and 
precisely in the same manner. The Gir, totally unknown at the present day, 
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is familiarly mentioned by Claudian, who, however, it may be recollected, was 
a native of Africa :~— : | 





“ Gir, ditissimus amnis 

“« ZEthiopum, simili mentitus gurgite Nilum ” | - 
7 a Cary, 21, v. 252. 
In some MSS, it is notissinuus am nis; but she vther reading j is more probable. 


~— “ Domitorque ferarum . 





 Girrheus, qui vasta colil sub rapibus antra, 


“ Qui ramos ebeni, qui dentes vellit eburnos.” 
: : Carm. 47. v, 20. 


if. The second opinion respecting the Niger is, that it terminates tn Lhe 
Nile. In other words, this hypothcs.s identifies the Niger with the great wes- 
tern branch of the.Nile, called the White River, which D’Anville t.aces 
from a source very far SS.W., to its junction with the Nile near Sennaar. He | 
likewise accurately distinguishes this stream from the , astern branch, which is 
much shorter and of inferior magnitude, and which takes its rise in the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia. This opinion is maintained by Mr, Florneman, Mr. Grey 
Jackson, and several other modern travellers ; and it is slightly sanctioned by 
Strabo and Pliny, who ‘speak of the sources of the Nile as being reprrted by 
some to be in the farther parts of Mauritania, Bat it may be affirmed with 
great confidence, that of all the hypotheses respecting the terminalion of 
the Niger, that which supposes it to be a branch of the Nile, is the most 
unfounded, and the least consistent with acknowledged facts. It is indeed 
rather a loose popular conjecture, than an opinion deduced from probuble 
reasoning ; since nothing appears to be alleged in its support, except the meére 
circumstance of the course of the river being in a direction towards the Nile; 
and a few vague notions of some of the African natives with regard to tis 
_ subject, which are unworthy of the smallest atiention. 

Mr, Jackson, indeed, in his Travels (p. 310), states it tobe a fact universally 
known among the rich African traders, tat the Niger and the Nile are one 
and the same river, by means of which there is a practicable communication 
between Tombuctoo and Grand Cairo. Between these two cities caravans are 
continually passing, and a large trade is carried on; but Mr, Jackson ob. 
serves, that the expense of land-carriage by meas of camels is nore mode- 
rate than that by water, and that the journey also is more agreeable! He 
gives an account of the yoyage to Cairo down the Niger, having aclually been 
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performed in the year 1780 by a party of seventeen negroes, the particulars 
of which «xpedition, he says that he received from “ a very intelligent man ~ 
who hasan establishment at‘Tombuctoo.” These negroes proceeded down the * 
Niger from Jinnie, ona commercial speculation, and reached Cairo after a 
“voyage of fourteen nonchs, They returned by the caravan, and arrived at 
Jinnie, after an abserce of more than three years. Some of the facts which 
they reported are not a little extraordinary :—viz. that in several places they 
_ found the Nile so saallow, in consequence of channels cut for irrigating the 
lands, that they could not proceed in their boat, and vere obliged to transport 
it some distance over-land ; that they-saw between Tombuctoo and Cairo 
twelve hundred cities aud-towns, adorned with mosques and towers, &c. Itis 
needless to comment upon such hearsay statements, received from an African 
traveller or merchant more than twenty years after the transaction ts said to 
have - happercd ; nor would any allusion have been made to them in this 
place, if Mr. Jaeksori’s book had not been much commended by distinguished 
critics*, and quoted as an authority“respecting the interior of Africa by 
several geozraphical writers. | | 

The principal, and apparently decisive, objection egainst this supposed 
Junction of the Niger and the Nile, is grounded upon a comparisan af the 
great doference o* level between the beds of the two rivers. From the authentic 
information we possess by means of Mr, Browne, respecting the countries 
west of the Nile, it is now clear, that if this junction takes place at all, it must 
be in the upper part of the Nile, before that river has quitted the higher 
regions of Africa, from whence it has stu. 1000 geographical miles to run be- 
fore it reaches the sea, passing ¢n its way through several cataracts. But it 
is utterly incredible that the Niger, which, in order to reach this part of the 
Nile, must have run at the least 2300 miles, should not in so long a course 
have descended to a level considerably lower than that which is here described. 
This objection is urged with great force by Major Rennell, who justly con- 
siders it as being entirely decisive of the question; bu he has added several 
ether arguments, which those who take an interest in this question, will do 
well io consult. + | 

IE. The supposition, mentioned in the text (p.]xvili), that the Niger termi- _ 
naics in the River Congo, or, as it is sometimes called, the Zuire, is entirely — 
a recent conjecture, adopted b> Park in consequence of the information and 


* Edinburh Review, vol. Xi¥. >. 306. 
+ Proceeftings of the African Association, vol. i. p. 637; and vol, il, p. 268, 280. 
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suggestions of Mr. Maxwell, an experienced African trader, who appears 
from his letters to have. been a man of observation and intelligence. The 
principal arguments in support of the opinion are shortly and clearly given in 
the memoir addressed by Park to Lord Camden; but ‘he subject will receive 
additional elucidation from Mr. Maxwell’s own statement, and especially 
from his striking description of the river Conga, the vast magnitude of which 
is little known, and has not sufficiently attracted the altention of geographical 
writers, The following passage is extracted froma letter, Jated Prior’s Lynn, 
neae Longtown, Jnly 20, 1804, addiessed by Mr. “Maxwell to William Keir, 
of Milnholn, Esq., a friend of Park, to whom the letler was communicated 
by Mr. Maxwell’s desire. , 

‘“ Before ever the Niger came to be the topie of conversation, it sLrack me, 
“that the Congo drew its source fa: to the northward, from the floods com- 
“ mencing long before any rains take place south of the equstor; since it 
“* begins to swell perceptibly about the latter end of O-tober, and no heavy 
“ rains set in before December: and »bout the ead o January the river must 
‘ be supposed.at its highest. At no time, however, can the rains to the south- 
“ward of the Line be compared with those in the Bight, of Guinea, where 
“ ships are o! liged to have a house erected over them during these months. 

“ But, whether the Congo be the cutlet of the Niger or not, it certainly 
‘offers the best opening for exploring the interior of Afri¢a of any scheme 
‘that has ever yet been attempted; and the ease and safety with which it 
“might be conducted, needs no comment. However, if the Niger Aas a 
“sensible outlet, [ have no doubt <. its proving the Congo, knowing all the 
“ rivers between Cape Palmas and Cape Lopes to be inadequate to the pur- 
‘‘ pose; nor need the immense course of suci a river surprise us, when we 


‘know that the river St. Lawrence, contemptible in size when compared 


“with the Congo, encompasses the whole of North Ameriea, issuing through 
a chain of lakes. But instead of seven or eight Jakes, the Congo may be 
‘supposed to pass through seventeen or eighteen; which will solve any 
“ difficulty as to the fleods of the Niger not immediately affecting the Conga, 
 T believe that our information of the Niger losing itself in the Desert rests 
“ wholly upon the authority of the Romans, a people whose pursuits never 
* led them to trace the course of rivers with a view to traffic or civilization. 
“ If we may credit the accounts of travellers in crossing the desurts, we find 
that, where-cver they get water for refreshment, there are invariably verdure 
‘and palm trees; and these spots in the desert of Lybia were termed by 
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« the ancients Oases, or Islands. Now, if such small springs could produce 
* such permanent effects, we may reasonably suppose, that the immense stream 
« of the Niger increased to three times the size fram where Mr. Park left it, 

would jong before this h.ve made the desert as green as any water mealow 
6 aid found its way ‘radcally to the ocean, or inundated the whole country. 

«“T can with muct truth say this of the river Congo, that by comparing it 
with other rivers, according to the best writers, it must rank as the third 
or fourth in ma nitude. Considering the force of the carrent it produces 
in the sea, carrying ou! floating islands sixty or severly leagues from the. 
coast, the Amazon or. Plata only can cope with it. Many traders, whom | 
met with at Embon, na, (a settlement on the banks of the Congo distant 
thirty leagues from its mouth,) had come one month’s journes down the 
river, which, reckoned at twenty milcs each day (and they count them by 
the moon, Gonda),would make six hundred miles; and they spoke of it as 
equally large where they came from, and that it went by the name of 
Enzaddi, as it does amoug all the natives upon the coast. Should the 
shallow water, as laid dewn opposite Saenda, detract froin the ussumed size 
of the Congo, let it be remembered, that the river there is spread cut ten 
« miles in width, the middle channel of which has never been accurately 
souu'ed. It has long been my opirion that Leyland’s or Molyueux Island 
‘at Embooma (either of which might be rendered as impregnable as 
«¢ Gibraltar at a very small expense) would be a choice station for establish- 
“ing an. exlensize commerce with the. interior of Africa. Indeed, if the 
‘idea of the Congo being the outlet «*. the Niger prove so upon trial, we 
c may consider it as an opening designed by providence for exploring those 
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« vast regions, and civilizing the rude inhabitants.* 

Besides this account given by Mr. Maxwell, there are other testimonies to 
the magnitude of the Ccngo, shewing it to be a river of the first class, and 
‘arger probably than the Nile. Ln a journal (which the editor has seen) of 
an intelligent and respectable naval officer, Captain Scobell, who visited the 
coast of Africa in the year 1813, 10 HH. M. sloop of wer the Thais, the Congo 
is described as “ an immense river, from which issues a continued stream at 
« the rate of four or five knots in the dry, and six or seven in the rainy sea- 
“son.” Ina subsequent passage he says, “ In crossing this stream, I met 
« several fluating islands, or broken masses from the banks of that noble river, 


* A chart of the Congo by Mr. Maxwell was published many years since by Laurie and 
| Whittle, Fleet. street. | 
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“which, with the trees still erect, and the whole wafting to the motion of 
“the sea, rushed far into the ocean, and formed a novel prospert even to 
‘‘ persons accustomed to the phenomena of the waters.’ He adds, that 
there are soundings to the distance of from thirty o. forty miles from the 
coast, arising probably from the vast quantity of allo ual matter brought 
down by the force of the streain. | 

Other accounts state, that the waters of the Congo may he distinguished 
at sea more than tnirly leagues from the coast, and that the water is fresh at 
the distance of thirty mi.es.* These, perhaps, are exaggerations; but they 
may be received, in confirmation of tle preceding testimonies, as sufficient 
proofs of a general opinion among navigators with regard to the size and 
force of this prodigious river. Tt is mentioned by Major Rennell in his very 
interesting account of Ure Ganges, at the sea in the bay of Bengal ceases to 
be affected by the waters of that river, and recovers ils transparc ney, only at 
the distanee of about twenty leagues from the coast. (Phil. Transactions, 
vol; Ixxi.) But the Ganges being obstrt cted by its Delta, and passing through 
eight channels into the sea, is probably much less capid and impetuous than 
the Congo. | 

To this it must be added, Uthat all the accdéunts concur in representing, that 
the stream of the Congo is of a more uaiferm height, aud cabject to much 
less variation from the dry and rainy seasons, than any tropical river which is 
known; and that on a comparison with such rivers, it may be considered to 
be in a perpetual state of flood. The average rising of the Ganges in the 
rainy season is stated by Major Reuuell to be 31 feet, being about the same 
with that of the Nile; whereas, the differenve between the highest point of 
the Congo ubout February, and the lowest in September, is only about nine 
feet ; and the river. at the latter period, has all the appearance to a stranger 
of being in full food*, It is this remarkable peculiarity, which distinguishes 
the Congo from other great rivers of a similar description, and which leads 
to important conclusiors with regard to its origin and course. . 

In support, then, of the hypothesis which identifies the Congo with the 
Niger, the following arguments, deduced from the preceding facts and obser- 
valions, may be alleged:—1. The great magnitude of the Congo. @. The 
probability that this river is derived from very remote sources, perbape consi« 
derably north of the equator. 3. The fact, chat there exists a great river 


| * Lopez, Mervila, and Dapper, referred to in Philli;-s’s Voyages, vol. iii. p. 236. 
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north of the equator, (the Niger,) of which the termination is unknown, and 
which inay, perhaps, form the principal branch of the Congo. These, in truth, 
are the only grounds upon which the present supposition can be fairly said 
to rest, Arguments founded upon etymological conjectures, supposed resem- 
blances of names, or ; finiy of languages, &c. &c., are, for the most part, too 
arbitrary and faneifal, end liable to too much uncertainty to be entitled to 
any place in disyuisitions of this nature, The same remark is applicable to - 
the narratives and aescriptions given by native travellers and merchants, and, 
in general, to all dfrican cvidence whatever, except when supported by col- 
lateral proof from other less excep tionabie sourves, 

Such being the evidenc” in favour of the bypothesis respecting the Congo, 
the objections against this theory must be admitted to be weighty and for- 
midable. The principal of these are, 1. ““hat it supposes the course of the 
Niger to lie turough the vast chain of the Xong Mountains (anciently Montes 
Luna), the great central belt of Africa. Of the existence of these mountains 
there appears to. be no doubt; and f.om their situation in the midst of a 
great contirent, they may reasonably be supposed to be of vast size and 
extent; in which case it is difficult to understand, how tlh2 Niger could penee 
trate this barrier, and force a‘passage southwards, 2. The course oF the 
Niger, estimated from its source in the mountains of Senegal (supposing it to 
be the same river with the Congo, anc to flow by Wangara and Cashna 
through the centre of Africa iato the Atlantic), would be considerably more 
than 4000 miles. But the course of the Amazun, the greatest river in the 
old or new world with which we-are acquainted, is only abont 3500 miles; 
and, although the existence of . river considerably greater than any yet 
known, may be within the limits of physical possibility ; yet, so improbable a =: 
supposition ought not to be adopted upon slight or conjectural reasoning, or 
upon any thing much short of distinct and positive proof. ‘To give such a 
vast extensicn to the Congo upon the ground: stated by Mr. Maxwell, might 
justly: be considered as one of thoce exaggerations, to which, according to a 
remark of D’Anville, geographical writers upon Afmca have always been 
remarkably prone, “ en abusant, pour ainsi dire, du vaste carriére que 
rintérieur de ? Afrique y laissoit prendre.” (Mém. de l'Academie des Inscrip- 
tions, Tom. xxvi_ p. 61.%) 

Before the editor finally dismisses the subject of the Congo, he may be 


¥ The following scale (tuken from Major Rennell’s Memoir ofa Map of Hindostan, 
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allowed to express a hope that this distinguished -iver, which hitherto has 
been only known as one of the greatest marts of the Slave Trade, may at 
length be rendered conducive to objects of civilization and science; and that - 
some use will now be made of this great inlet into Atriea, for the purpose of 

exploring a »art of that continent which as yet is ent ‘ely unknown ; or, at 
least, of obtaining more complete and authentic infoia ation relative to ‘the 
Congo itself, which inust unauestionably be considered as a very curious and 
interesting subject of enquiry. Such an enterprise, according to the opinion 
of Mr. Maxwell, would not be attended with muct dificulty. ‘In a letter to 
Mr, Park, dated Oct. 12, 18¢4, alluding -o the subject’ of .the Cango, he 
speaks of an intention which he liad furmed some ume prior to Park’s dis- 
everies, of exploring that river. ‘is scheme was ‘to carry out with him 
from England six supernumerary oats, well adapted for rowing and sailing ; 
each being of such a size as to be easily carried by thirty peop.e, and trans- 
ported across several cataracts, with which the course of the river is known 
to be impeded. On his arrival at the coast, he meant to hire about thirty or 
forty black rowers, and to sail up ‘the Congo with proper arm~ provisions, 
and merchandize, ic the mouth of May (the dry season south of the equator) 


1). 337,) shewing the proportioual length of some of the most considerable river: already 
known, may be useful to the reader on the present: occasion. ' 


EUROPE, ASIA CONTINUED. 
Thames = - - 1 OLy = - - 104 
Rhine - ~ = 5% Amoor - - <= 
Danube - - 7 Lena - os - 11 
Wolga ss ~= « §F - Hoanhe (China) (= - 13% - 
| Kian Keu - - 154 
ASIA. 
Indus we - 62 AFRICA, 
Euphrates - - = 8} Nile ~ = » 122 
Ganges ” - - OF 
Burrampooter “+ = 9% AMERICA. 
Ava = - «+» OF - Mississipi == »~ « §$. 
Jennisca - - #10 Amazon - «© » 15% 


It must be observed, however, that the magnitude of a river depends iiuch less upon 
the length of its course than upon the number of auxiliary streams which fall into it. 
It is this latter clreamstance, which occasions the vast size of the Ganges, wompared, for 
example, with the Nile; although the course of the latter is so much longer, — Rivers 
not fed by auxiliary streams, may even become smalier in consequence of the length 
of their course. ‘The ecitor is indebted for these observations to Major Renneil. 
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calculating upon an absence from the coast of about ten weeks. Mr. Max- 
well considered this scheme as perfectly practicable, and likely to be attended 
with no very great expense ; but he was prevented from executing his inten- 
tion by the war of 17°3, wiuich made it inconvenient and unsafe for him to 
encumber the deck ¢f his vessel with supernumerary boats. 

IV. The fourth at d last opiaion respecting the termination of the Niger, 
is that of a German geographer, M. Reichard, which was published in the 
‘© Ephemerices G! sgraphiques,” at Weimar, in August, 1£98, and is referred 
to in a respectable Frenc: work, entitled, “ Précis de la Géographie Jni- 
verselle, par M. Malte-brun.” The fourth volume of this work, which ap- 
peared at Paris in the -ar 1813, (p. 635) represents M. Reichard’s hypothesis, 
to be, that the Niger, after reaching Wi ngara, takes a direction towards. the 
south, and being joiued by other rivers f.c n that part of Africa, makes a great 
turi from thence towards the south-west, and pursues its course till it approaches 
the north eastern extremity of the gulph of Guinea, when it divides and 
discharges itself by dif.eren. channels into the Atlantic; after having formed 
a great Delta, of which tlhe Rio del Rey constitutes the eastern, and the Rio 
Formoso, or Benin River, the western branch. 

‘Without entering into the details of M. Reichard’s reasoning in support of 
this hy pothesis, which is often somewhat hazardcus and uncertain, it may be 
sufficient for the present purpose to observe, that his principal argument is 
founded on a consideration of the peculiar character belonging to the tract of 
country situated oetween the two rivers, which consists of a vast tract of low, 
level land, projecting considerably into -he sea, and intersected by an infintty 
of small branches from the principal rivers. In these and other respects, it 
appears to bear a considerable resemblance, according to the best descriptions 
of that coast which we possess, to the Deltas at the mouths of the Nile, the’ 
Ganges, and such other zreat rivers, as by depositing large quantities of allu- 
yial matter previous to their discharge into the sea, form gradual additions to 
the coast, For it may be proper in this place to remark, that the formation of 
Deltas, even by rivers of the first magnitude, is by no means universal ; some 
of the greatest that are known being without them, Of this the Amazon, 
Plata, and~Oronoko are mentioned by Major Rennell as distinguished 
instances ; to which may now be added, the Congo. The difference appears 
to be owing to the depth of the sea at the mouth of the rivers, and perhaps 
to other circumstanges, which are not quite understood .* 


* See Rennell’s Geogr. System of Herodotus, 4to. p. 483. 
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Both of the two rivers, enclosing the great alluvial tract which has been 
described (the Rio del Rey and the Formoso), are stated to be of considerable 
size, being each of them seven or eight miles broad at the mouth; and the 
supnosed Delta, estimated by the line of coast, i. mu h larger than that of 
the anges: consequently, the two streams, if urited must form a river of 
prodigious magnitude. But neither of the rivers bas ev :r yet been explored; 
nor has the interior of the country, to any distance from the coast, been accu- 
rately described Sy any Lurepean traveller. Hence, the question. whether 

the :wo rivers are ever really united, and whethe the tract in question is a 
complete Delta or not, still remain. to be ascertained. With regard also to 
the course, or even the existence, of the “great river io which ‘this Delta is 
said to belong, and which M. Rei:hard supposes to come from the north« 
east of Africa, there isno tradition r » any vestige among travellers or geogra- 
phical writers; the whole is purely conjectural. But the suppcsition, so far 
at least as relates to the alluvial origin of the tract in question and the junc. 
tion of the two rivers, has great appearance of piobabuity. 

On comparing Mr. Maxwell’s hypothesis respecting the Niger with that of 
M, Reichard, whch we are now considering, the latter may be said to have 
gained something in point of probability, by diminishing the distance which 
the Niger has to flow in order to reach the Allantic. But the lengin of its 
course, even when thus reduced, is still a considerable difficulty, and a great 
incumbrance on the hypothesis. The objection arising from the Niger’s being 
conceived to penetrate the Kong Mountaina, seems to be nearly of equal 
weight in both cases, on the supposi..on that this vast chain of mountains is 
of the extent generally imagined; which there appears to be no reason to 
doubt. | 
“Tt may be mentioned as an objection to both of these hypotheses, that no 
traces whatever of the Mahometan doctrines or iuastitutions are now to be 
found on either of the coasts where the Niger is supposed to terminate. Th 
no part of the world has the spirit of enterprise and proselytism, which pro- 
perly belongs to the Mahometan character, been more strikingly displayed 
than in the extensive regions of North Africa. Its effects are every where 
conspicuous, hot only in the religious belief of the greater part ox the inhabi- 
tants; but even where Mahotnetism is not actually established, in their man- 
ners, and customs, and in the predominance of the Arabic language, which is 
almost every where grafted upon the native African dialects. These circum- 
stances, however, are peculiar to North Africa; nothing of a similar kind 
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having been remarked on the coast of Guinea, and still less on that of Congo 
and Angela. Mr. Maxwell also states in a letter to Mr. Park, that he had 
made enquiries of a great number of negroes who had come down the Congo 
from great distances, but that he could never hear of any Mahomztan 
priests having visited the countries on the banks of that river. Supposing 
the Niger really to 1 »w through the centre of Africa, and to discharge itself 
any were into the Atlantic, it is reasonable to >.tieve that some of the 
Mahometan coiou.sts must long since have established themselves on the 
banks of that river, and pe .etrated to the shores of L“e ocean. 
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Tne botanical specimens, meatione din Park’s letter, arrived safe in England, 
aud were received by Sir Joseph Ba i's, by whose kind information the editox 
is enabled to add the following particulars concerning them. : 

1. fang Jani, or self-burning tree. The specimens received under this 
name, were branches of a species of Pandanus, which, for want of the parts 
of fructification, could not be ascertained. The shcots and bases of the leaves 
were black and withered, resembling in appearance leaves and branches that 
had been subiected to the aclion of fire. The leaves, however, above their 
bases, were green, although dry. On a closer examination, those part: which 
appeared like charcoal, were found to differ entirely from that substance, as 
they would not give a black colour to paper when rubbed upon it. Besides, 
it was wholly incredible that the young shoots and bases of the leaves should 
break out into a blaze, while the tops of the leaves, far less succulent than the 
young shoots, ,emained quite free from fire, not being even singed in the 
smallest degree. 
~ On a more careful examination, the black colour appeared to be occasioned 
by a disease in the plant, of the nature of the milde. or rust of corn, arising 
from a parasitic fungus, probably of the nature of the Puceinia of Europe , 
the species of which could not be ascertained on account of the advanced 
stale of growth of the specimen. This explanation accords very Hi with the 
declarations of the negroes, who affirm, that they have often seen fires in the 
woods, occasioned by the spontaneous burning of these shrubs; but it is men- 
tioned in Mr. Park’s letter, “ that few of the natives had seen it actually 
burning.” 

2. Kino. The origin of this drug, long ago admitted into the Pharmaco- 
poeias of Europe, was unknown, till Mr, Park sent a specimen of the plant 
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from which the negroes collect it, which proves to be a species of Pierocarpus 
not yet described by any botanical writer. 

3. Trito. As no part of the plant was sent except the root, nothing can 
be said concerning it. species. It appeared to be a moderately good dyc, but 
hau no marked supe ‘ioriiy over those already known, sufficient to induce Sir 
Joseph Banks to cat e experiments to be made with it. Indeed, the quantity 
was nct sufficient for any experiments, except ons .ery confined scale. 


[ exxvi ] 
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Tre following particu.ars, tending to shew the increase which hns taken 
place in the commerce between Gr vat Britsi and Africa since the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, have been ¢ anmunicated to the cditor by an intelligent 
friend, whu has great kn« wie lge ar 1 experience in the African trade, and 
upon whose accuracy anu means of infcrmation he hag ‘the most perfect 
reliance, 

It appeared from Custom-house returns, officially laid before Parliament, 
that the average annual value of all i.nport. from Africa into Great Britain 
for twenty years prior to 1787, fell short of £72,000; and even th’s small sum 
iucluaed the impo., not only from the whole We ern coast of Africa 
between Cap. Negro in latitude 16° South and the straits of Gibraltar, but 
also from some parts bordering on the Mediterranean, The average annual 
value of these imports, during the Izst five years of that period, viz. 1783, 4 
5, Gand 7, appears, from the same official ,eturns, to have been about 
£90,500. If from this amount be ¢=ducted the value of the articles appear- 
ing to have been imported from Morocco an4 other adjoining countries, there 
will be left somewhat less than £70,000. or the value of all our imports 
from the Western Coast of Airica; that is, from the country lying between 
Cape Blanco, latitude 21° north, and Cape Negro, latitude 16° south, being 
an extent of 4500 miles of coast. The average annual exports from Great 
Britain to the Western coast cf Africa during the same period (exclusive of 
the exports connected with the Slave Trade) may be estimated ata sum not 
materially exceeding J°50,000, 

The compiler of the present statement: possesses no documents or means 
of information, which enable him to shew what was the extent of the com- 
merce of Great Britain with Africa (unconnected with the Slave Trade) during 
the period from 1788 to 1807, the year in waich the Slave Trade was abo» 


lished ; but there is good reason to believe thati. had not materially increased 
within that time. 
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It might be impracticable at present, from the loss of the Custom-house 
books, to cbtain any authentic account of exports and imports during the last 
seven years. But this defect of official information isin some degree supplied by 
an authentic statemen., made out on a particular occasion by a Comm..tee 
of the African Com any, from accounts with which they were furnished 
from the Custom-hoi se, through the intervention of Government. The ob- 
ject of the Coirpany in obtaining these accounts .as to procure authentic 
data relative to suu.e public measure which wasin  ‘titation, connected with 
the African trade. The fo. owing statement was extracted from the books of 
the Company. - | 
Fmpe.ts from Africa into — reat Britain. 

1808, £974,808 a clusive of gold dust whicl. iss.ot subject lo any custon. 
1809. v.06 f 


1BIC. 533,577 house entry. 


Exports from Great Britain to Africa. 


1863. 4'820,194 
1809. 976,872 
1810. 693,911 


The great difference between the value of the exports and imports in this 
case was accounted for by an experienced officer of the African Company 
by supposing that a large proportion (trom one third to a half) of the goods 
exported, was captured by the enemy. If this be the true explanation, the 
account must have been balanced by the exports of gold dust, and the bills of 
exchange drawn from the British settlements on the African cvast, Another 
supposition (and peri aps a mcre probable one) is ihat a considerable part of 
the exports found theiz way into the hands of the contraband slave traders, 
and was employed i in carrying on their illegal speculations, 

But even if we consider the imports alone, the increase in the commerce 
of Africa during ihe before mentioned period is allogether astonishing ; so 
much so, as almosi to induce a su-picion that there is some fallacy in the 
stacement, alionvh there does not appear to be any specific ground for 
questioning is correctuess. Vor if to the amount of the imports as above 
stated, we add the value of the gold dust impdited, we shall find that this 
additional commerce nearly fills up the chasm occasioned by the Abolition of 
the slave trade, extensively as that trade was carried on by this country. 

But considering this statement only as a general proof of a great increase 
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of the African trade, (without attempting to assign the proportion of increase} 
let us take another view of the same subject. . 

The Gold Coast is about 250 miles in extent, little more than a twentieth 
part of the whole coast extending from Cape Blasco t Cape Negro,  Pre- 
viously to the Abolition of the slave trade, the impot.s into. Great Britain from 
this space of coast used to consist of about 20 tuns of ivo: ; valued at £7500 
and about 1000 ounces ~ gold dust - = «©  s «= ~ 4000 





{11,500 
Since the Abolition or the alaye trade the imports from this tract of coast 


have greatly increased; and i. © ay be stated upon the undoubted authority 
of intelligent. persons, perfect’; accuainted with the facts, that the import- 
‘ions have amounted, dvnr yz the .ast five or six years, to the annual value 
of from £120,000. to £18,000. «he annual import of gold alone is stated 
to be about 30,000 ounces. | 

Thus it appears that the importation from the Gold Coast alone, (aspace of 
250 miles) into Great Britain since the Abo.ition of the slave trade, hus been 
double the amount of the importation from the whole slave ccust of Africa 
(an extent of 4500 tiles) prior to that event. 

_A darther example may be taken from the colony of Sierra Leone, where 
a custom house was first established in May 1812; from whence accounts 
have been furnished of the imports and exports into and from that colony 
during the two years ending in May 1814.—The amount of the imports 
during that period, on which duties ~ere actually paid, was £ 105,080. 15s, $d. 
being the alleyred prime cost of the goods, even without the cost of packages. 
In order to obtain the invoice price of the goods, one third at feast, must be 
added to the prime cost for necessary charges. The amount will then b- 
about £140,000. or, on an average, £70,000. annually. 

The exports from Sierra Leone during the same period have amounted to 
£91,539. 17s. 6d. being on an average £45,000. annually. The temainder of 
imports may be acccunted for by the bills of exchange drawn upon this 
country for the expenses of the civil establishment and commissariat. Hence 
it appears that from the single river of Sierra Leone the imports into Great 
Britain were nearly, and the exports to the same river fully, equal to the im- 
ports and exports (exclusive of the slave trade) of the whole extent of the 
Western Goast of Africa prior to the Abolition. 

" The facts here stated relative to the extent of our innocent aid legttimate 
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commerce with the western coast of Africa, must be considered as highly 
interesting and impcrtant; both as shewing how extremely small that com- 
merce was prior to the Abolition of the slave trade, and how much it has 
increased during the very few years which have since elapsed. This me~ease 
has certainly been m ich more -cons'derable than there was any good reasun 
for expecting, under che actucl ci. cumstances of th> - ..e. 

If we were to'd of a country, whose staple ar'ict - of export trade consisted 
of its own inhabitants, its men, women and childre., who were procure? (as 
must necessarily happen in the case ef large and continued exports) by 
treachery and violence—where the whol’ -opulation was either living in 
continual apprehension of captivity and ‘tern .' banishment from their native 
soil, or employed contriving the means f infli. ur z those evils upon othe. 
—we should at once conclude that the very ‘nsecurity of person and property | 
which such a state of society implied, would of itself extinguish all the 
- motives to vegular indu-try, end limit the culture of the soil very nearly to what 
was required for supplying the immediate wants of nature. 

Such in tract were the circumstances of Africa prior to the year 1808; at 
which time the slave tr de carried on by Great Britain, aud the United States 
of North America having been abolished by those respective govecnments, 
and the slave trrde of France ana Holland being virtually abolished by the 
war, a considerable mitigation of the prevailing evils took place. A farther 
improvement was effected about three years afterwards, by means of the article 
in the treaty of amity with Portugal, wh’ sn bound Portuguese subjects to con- 
fine their trading in slaves to places in Africa actually under the possession 
of that Government. By thir-arrangement the whole coast of Africa from 
Cape Blanco to the eastern extremity of the Gold Coast (with the exception of 
the Portuguese settlement of Bissao) were in a considerable degree liberated 
from the operation of the slave trade. | 

The Spaniards indeed claimed a right of wading within those limits; but 
it was a right which, in its exercise, did not prove so prejudicial as might have 
been expected. The slave trade carried on under the Spanish flag, has been 
found in most instances not to be a bond fide Spanish trade, but a British or 
American slave trade in disguise; and latterly the Portuguese, being excluded 
by treaty from the whole of the windward coast except Bissao, have begun to 
avail themselves of the same disguise. Many slave vessels under these cir- 
cumstances, bearing the Spanish flag, have been captured by the British cruiz~’ 
ers: and the condemnations which have taken place, have tended greatly 
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to abridge the extent of this trade. Still howeve~ the course of improve- 
ment in this part of Afriea, has been extremely retarded by the right which 
Portugal has hitherto retained of carrying on the slave trade from Bissao, - 
ant.by the trade carried on either by real Spanish ships or by counterfeit 
Spaniards s~ well disguised as to escape detection. | 

Besides the trade “bus carried on, cargoes of slave. have frequently been 
smuggled by English anu American traders, cvailing themse.ves of tne faci- 
lities which the creek~ und rivers of Africa afford for such transactions, and 
taking their chance of escaping the cruizers on the coast. A contraband trade 
of this kind appears to have ve. curried on to. some extent; by means of 
which various cargoes of slav-. have been transporied to the Brazils and the 
~Sland of Cuba. | 

These facts are mentiv.ed fr’ the purpose of shewing that considerable 
obstacles ‘to improvement, arising from the partial continuance of the slave 
trade, are still experienced, even in that part of Africa which has enjoyed the 
greatest privileges and exemptions. ‘Under such circumstances it would be 
most unreasonable to look for that progress in the arts of agriculture and peage- 
commerce which wo should have been entitled to expe .t, in case the suppres- 
sion of .he slave trade had been complete and universal. 
- But even under much more favourable circumstances than we have reason at 
“present to expect, it would by no means follow that the mere removal of that 
great obstacle to regular industry and commerce, would in any very short 
space of time produce considerable, ~ extensive improvements. The ignorance, 
the profligac’, the improvidence and the various other moral evils, which 
necessarily accompany the slave trade, wil., it is to be feared, long survive the 
extinction of that traffic which produced and fostered them. The whole history 
of mankind shews that the progress of civilization is always extremely slow 
during its earliest stages; and that the first steps in the career of improvement 
are constantly the most painful and difficult. Hence, we may be justified in 
drawing the most favuurable conclusions from the comparatively great increase 
which has already taken place in the commerce of Alrica during a very snort 
period, in consequence of a partial removal of those evils, which previously 
had almost excluded the very possibility of improvement. 


The following ArnicaAn Worps occurring frequently in the course 


of the ensuing Jov rnal, it as thought broker top efx an explanation 
of them. 





Bentang, a sort of stage erer ed in avery town, answering thie purpose of a 
town hall. 


Slatees, free black merchants, often traders in slaves, | 3 - 

Coffie,a caravan of slaves or of people travelling with any kind of merchandize, 

Dooty, the chief magistrate of a town or provincs. : 

Palaver, A court of justice, or public meeting; s. me times a payly or nego- 

- Cla4on, _ 

Bar, nomina’ money; a single bar is equal in value to about two shillings 
sterling. | 

Kowries, small shells which pass for money in the Interior of Africa. 

Barraloolo, a fowling-piece. 

Arrangoes, a large kind of bead. 

Baft, blue cloth of East Indian manufacture, much used in the African 
Trade. 


Pagne, a kind of cloth, also much used in the same trade. 
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JOURNAL, ge. 





CHAPTER I. 


Apri 27 ch, 1805.—At ten o’clock m the morning took 
our departure from Kayee. The Crescent, the Washington 
aud Mr. Ainsley’s vessel did us the honour to fire a salute 
at our departure. The say proved remarkably hot; and 
some of the asses being unaccustomed to carry loads, 
made eur march very fatigumg and troublesome. ‘Three ™ 
of them stuck fast in a muddy rice field about two miles 
east of Kayee; and while we were emp!‘oyed in getting 
them out, our guide and the people in front had gone on 
so fur, that we lost sight of them. In a short time we. 
overtook about a dozen soldiers and their asses, who had 


likewise fallen behind, and being afraid of losing their 
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way, had halted till we came up. We in the rear took 
the road to Jonkakonda, which place we reached at one 
o'clock ; but not finding Lieutenant Martyn nor any of 
the nien who were in front, coucluled they had gone by 
New Jermy, &c., therefore hired a guide and continued 
our march. Halted a few minutes under a large tree at 
the village of Lamain-C otto, to cliow the soldiers to cool 
themselves; and then proceeded towards Lamain, at 
which place we arrived at four c’clock. The people were 
extremely fatigued, having travelled all day under a ver- 
tical sun, and without a b-eath of wind. Lieutenant 
Martyn and the rest of our party arrived at half past five, 
having taken the road by New Jermy. 

On our arrival at Lamain we unloaded the asses under 
a large Bentang tree on the east side of the town. The 
Slatee (or master of that distzict of the kingdom of Kataba, 
called Lamain) came to pay his respects to me, and re- 
quested that I would order the bundles and asses to be 
removed to some other tree ; assuring ine that if we slept 
under it, we should all be dead before morning. I was 
for some time at a loss to comprehend his meaning; when 
he took me by the hand, and leading me to one of the 
large notches in the root of the tree, shewed me three 
spear-heads which appeared to have been tinged with 


bland Iwine with their noinits amonest bone-ashes, and 
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surrounded with a rope half burnt. I now ordered 
the bundles to be removed to another tree, presented 
the Slatee with a keg of liquor, and received in return 
asmall bullock. Here we were forced to purchase water, 
the wells or the town being nearly dry. Slept very com- 
fortably under the ‘ree, and at day-break, 

April 28th, set out for Pisania. We passed two small 
Foulah towns and the village of Collin, and reached the 
banks of the Gambia at half past eleven o’clock. Halted 
and gave our cattle water and grass: we likewise cooked 
our dinners, and rested tili three o’clock, when we set 
forward and arrived at Pisania at sun-set. Here we 
were accommodated at Mr. Ainsley’s house; and as his 
schooner had not yet arrived with our baggage, I pur- 
chased some corn for our cattle, and spoke for a bullock 
for the soldiers. 

April 29th.—Went tod paid my respects to Senlora 
Camilla,* who was much surprised to see me again at- 
tempting a journey into the interior of the country. 

April 30th.—Mr. Ainsley’s schooner arrived, and we 
immediately began to land the baggage and rice. 

April-31st.—Gave out the ass saddles to be stuffed with 
grass, and set about weighing the bundles. Found that 
after all reductions, our asses could not possibly carry 


* See Park’s Travels, p- 31, 357. 
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dur baggage. Purchased five more w:th Mr..Ainsley’s 
assistance. 

May Ist—Tying up the bundles and marking them.. 

May 2d.—Vurchased three asses, and a bullock for the 
people. | | 

May 3d.-—Finished packing the leads, and got every 
thing ready for our joumey. | 

May 4th.—Lett Pisania at half past nine o'clock. The 
mode of marching was adjusted as follows. The asses and 
deads being all imarked and numbered with red paint, a 
certain number of each was allotted te each of the six, 
messes, into which the soldiers were divided ; and: the 
asses were further subdivided amongst the individuals of 
each mess, so that every man could tell at first sight the 
ass and load which belonged to htm. ‘The asses were 
also numbered with large figures, to prevent the natives 
from stealing them, as they could weither wash nor clip it 
off without being discovered. Mr, George Scott and one 
of Isaaco’s people generally went in sront, Lieutenant 
Martyn in the centre, and Mr. Anderson and myself j in 
the rear. We were forced to leave at Pisania about five 
ewl. of rice, not havmg a sufficient number of asses to 
carry it. We were escorted till we passed Tendicunda by 
Mr. Ainsley, and the good old Senivra Camilla, and most 


of the respectable natives in the vicinity. Our march was 
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most fatiguing. Many of the asses being rather over- 
loaded, lay down on the road; others kicked off their 
bundles; so that, after using every exertion to get forward, 
we with Jifficulty reachea Samee, a distance of about 
eight miles. We unlonded our assescunder a large Tabba 
tree at some distance from the town, and m the evening 
I went with Isaaco to pay my respects to the Slatee of 
Samee. 

The Slatee of Samee, as well as the Slatees of Lamain 
and Kutijar, is subject te the King of Kataba; but their 
subjection is not easily defined. If a slave runs away trom 
one to another, he cannot be reclaimed unless the ether 
chooses to give him up. The Slatee was very arurk, and 
when I told him that I was come to pay my respects to 
him and would give bim one jug of rum, he told me he 
would not allow me to pass unless [ gave him ten jugs ; 
and after a good deal of insignificant palaver, I was obliged 
to give him two jugs. 

May 5th.—Paid six bars of amber to the Mambo Jumbo 
boys,* and set out for J indey early in the morning. Found 
this day’s travelling very difficult; many of the asses 
refused to go on; and we were forced to put their loads 
on the horses. We reached Jindey about noon. Par- 
chased a bullock, and halted the 6th; fearing, 1f we 


* Vor a description of Mambo Jumbo, see Park’s Travels, p. 39. 
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Sal 


attempted to proceed, we should be forced to leave some 
of our loads in the woods. 

At Jindey they dye very fine blues with the indigo leaves. 
I readily embraced the opportunity, durng our halt, to 
make myself acquainted with the orocess, wh.ch I saw in 


all its different stages. 


- Mode of dying Cotton of a fine blue colour with the leaves 
of the Intigo Plant. 


A large quantity of wood-ashes is collected (the woods 
preferred for the purpose are the mimosa nitta, and mimosa 
nulverulenta,) and put into an unglazed earthen vessel 
which haz a hole in its bottom; over which is put some 
straw. Upon these ashes water is poured, which, filtrating 
through the hole in the bottom of the vessel, carries with 
it the potass contained in the ashes, and forms a very strong 
lye of the colour of strong beer: this lye they call sai-g'ee, 
ash-water. 

Another pot is filled not quite quartcr full of the leaves 
of the indigo plant, either fresh or dried in the sun. (those 
used at this time were dried), and as much of the sai-gee 
poured on it as will fill the pot about half full. It is 
allowed to remain in this state for four days, durmg which 
it is stirred once or twice each day. 


The pot is then filled nearly full of sai-gee and stirred 
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frequently for four days more, during which it ferments 
and throws up a copper-coloured scum. Itis theu allowed 
toremain at rest fcr one day, and on the tenth day from 
the commencement of the process the cloth 1s put into 1. 
No mordan* whatever is used; the cloth is siinply wetted 
with cold water, ant wrung hard before it is put ito the 
pot, where it is allowed to remasn about two hours. bi 
is then taken out and exposed to the sun, by loymy ii 
(without spreading it) over a st.ck, till the Ihquor ceases 
to drop from it. After this it is washed in cold water, and 
is often beat with a flat stick to clear away any leaves or 
dirt which may adhere to it. The cloth being again wrung 
hard, is returned into the pot ; and this dipping ts rcpeated 
four times every day for the first four days; at the end of 
which period it has in common acquired a blue colour 
equal to the finest India baft. 

The Negro women, wyo practise dying, have generally 
twelve or fourteen indigo jars, so that one of them 3s al- 
ways ready for dipping. If the process misgives, which 
it very seldom does with women who practise it exten- 
sively, it generally happens during the second four days 
-or the fermenting period. The indigo is then said to be 
dead, and the whole is thrown out. | 

In Kajaaga and Kasson they spread the cloth in the 
sun, and dry it after every dip: they then beat it with a 
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stick, so as to make the indigo leaves ily off it like dust. * 
Both practices have for their object the clearing of the - 
cloth, so as to admit the indigo equally to all parts of it. - 
The process abridged is, | . 

Four days indigo ard a small quantity of sai-gee. 

Four days. fermenting in a large qvantity of sai-gee. 

One day at rest, | 

Four-days dipping the cloth, four dips per day. 

Thirteen im all. 

To return to the narrative. Lamina Fo‘fono, one of my 
fellow travellers m my former journey from Martdingo to 
Gambia, hearing that I was come to Jindey, came from 
Walisia to see me. He told me that Karfa was in health, but 
had not received the musket I sent him by Captain Brand. 

At five o'clock had a strong puff of wind from the south- 
east, which raised the dust and had exactly the appear- 
ance of a tornado. 

May 7th.—Left Jindey, but so much were our asses 
fatigued, that I was obliged to lire three more, and four 
drivers to assist in getting forward the baggage. One of 
the St. Jago asses fell down convulsed when the load was 
put upon him; and a Mandingo ass, No. 11, refused to 
carry his load. I was under the necessity of sending him 
back to Jindey, and hiring another in his place. 


We travelled on the north side of the Wallia Creek til} 
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noon, when we crossed it near Kootakunda. Swam the 
asses over; and the soldiers, with the assistance of the Ne- 
grees, waded over with the bundles on their heads. Halted 
on the souch side of the creek, and cooked our dinners. 

At four o'clock set forwards, passed Kootakunda, and 
called at the village of Madina to pay my respects to Sia- 
tee Bree. Gave him a noite an Mr. Ainsley for one Jug of 
liquor. Halted at Tabajang, a village almost deserted ; 
having been plundered in the course of the season by the 
King of Jamberoo, in conjunction with the King of 
Woolli. “Our euide’s mother lives here; and as I found 
that we could not possibly proceed in our present state, I 
determined either to purchase more asses, or abandon 
some of the rice. 

May 8th.—Purchased two asses for ten bars of amber 
and ten of coral each. Covered the India bafts with skins, 
to prevent them from beimg damaged by the rain. “Pwo 
of the soldiers afflicted with the dysentery. 

_ May 9th.—The King of Jamberoo’s son came to pay 
his respects to me. Jamberoo les along the north side of 
the Wallia Creek, and extends a long way to the north- 
‘vard. Vhe people are Jalofis, but most of them speak 
Mandingo. Presented him with some amber. Bought 
five asses and covered all the gunpowder with skins, 


avoent what wae for anr use on the road. 
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. May 10th.—Having paid all the peopie who had assisted 
in driving the asses, I found that the expense was greater 
than any benefit we were likely to derive from them. ~- I - 
therefore trusted the asses this day entirely to the soldiers. 
We left Tabajang at sun-rise, and made a shert and easy 
march to Tatticonda, where the son of my friend, the 
former King of Woolli, came teu meet me. From him I 
could easily learn that our journey was viewed with great 
jealousy by the Slatees and Sierra~-Woollis residing about 
Madina. 

May 11th.—About noon arrived at Madina, the capital 
of the kingdom of Woolli. We unloaded our asses under 
a tree witLout the gates of the town, and waited fill five 
o clock before we could have an audience from his majesty. 
I took to the King a pair of silver mounted pistols, ten 
doHars, ten bars of amber, ten of coral. But, when he had 
looked at the present with great indifference for some time, 
he told me that he could not accept it; alleging, as an 
excuse for his avarice, that I had given,a much handsomer 
present to the King of Kataba. It was in vain that I 
assured him of the contrary; he positively refused to accept 
it, and I was under the necessity of adding fifteer dollars, 
ten bars coral, ten amber, before his majesty would accept 
it. Afterall, he begged me to give him a blanket to wrap 


himself in during the rains, which I readily sent }sin. 
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The other presents must all be proportional y great, and 
the sum of the whole presents at Woolli is as follows: 


To the King, 





A pair of pisvols. - Bars. 

Tsollars - - 25 

Amber ~ - 20) 

Coral - - ~ 20 

White batt - - 5 

70 bars. 
To Montamba the King’s own son, | 
Aunber, ~ - 

Coral - _ a 
To Slatee Deena, 

Amber - - i 

Coral - - Oo 
To Sadoo, Jatta’s son, 

Amber - - o 

Coral ~ - o 
To Samboo, Jatta’s second son, 

Coral - - 5 

_ To Whulliri, the Prime Minister, 
- Dollars -— - 2. 
Coral - a o 


To Dama, Whullin’s younger brother, 


Coral - - 5 
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To Soliman, the King’s chief slave, — Bars. 


Amber - = 4 
. Coral - - 4. 
To Dimba Serra, 
Coral - _ 6 
To different people, 
Coral —_ - 10 
om 
To the King, . - 70 





_ Tctal 140* bars. 

May 12th.—Had all the asses loaded by cCay-break, 
and at sun-rise, having obtained the King’s permission, 
we departed from Woolli. Shortly after, we passed the 
town of Barraconda, where 1 stopped a few minutes to pay 
my respects to Jemafioo Mamadoo, a very eminent Sla- 
tee.t We veached the village of Bambakoo at half past 
ten o’clock. Bought two asses, and likewise a bullock 
for the soldiers. 

May 13th.—Departed from Bambakoo at sun-rise, ana | 
reached Kanipe, an irregular built village, about ten 
oclotk. The people of the village had heard that we 
were under the necessity of purchasing water at Madina: 

* ‘There ts some mistake here: what Mr. Park calls 71, appears to be no 
more than 67; and cven according to him, the total ought tebe t41. The true 


. 6 : . 
amOULt fs a7 137. t Mentioned in Park’s Travels, p. 31. 
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and to make sure of a similar market, the women had 
drawn all the water from the wells, and were standing 
ip crowds, drawing up the water as fast as it collected. 
It was in vain that the soldiers attempted to come in for 
their share: the camp kettles wer: by no means so well 
adapted for drawirg water as the women’s calabashes. 
The soldiers therefore returned without water, having the 
laugh very much against thei. 

I received information that there was a pool of water 
about two miles south of the town; and in order to make 
the women desist, I mounted a man on each of the horses, 
and sent them away to the pool, to bring as much water 
as would boil our rice, and in the afternoon sent all the 
asses to be watered at the same place. In the evening 
some of the soldiers made another attempt to procure 
water from the large well near the town, and succeeded 
by the following stratagem. One of them havin g dropped 
his canteen into the well, as if by accident, his companions 
fastened a rope round hin, and lowered him down to the 
bottom of the well, where he stood and filled all the camp 
kettles, to the great mortification of the women, who had 
heen laboaring and carrying water for the last twenty-four 
hours, in hopes of having their necks and heads decked 
with small amber and beads by the sale of it. Bought 


two voats tor the soldiers. 
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May 14th.—Halted at Kussai, about four miles east of 
Kanipe. “This is the same village as Seesekunda, but the 
inhcbitants have changed itsname. Here one of the sol- 
ciers, having collected some of the fruit of the Nitta trees, 
was eating them, wher the chief man of the vdlage came 
ont in a great rage, and attempted to take them from 
him: but finding that impracticable, he drew his knife, 
ard tole us.to put on our loads, and get away from the 
village. - Finding that we only laughed at him, he became 
more quiet; and when IT told him that we were unac- 
qquainted with so strange a restriction, but should be care- 
fal rot to eat any of them in future; he said that the 
thing itself was not of great importance, if it had not 
been done in sight of the women. For, says he, this 
place has been frequently visited with famine from want 
of rain, and in these distressing times the fruit of the 
Nitta is all we have to trust to, andl it may then be opened 
without harm; but im order to prevent the women and 
children from wasting this supply, a foong is put upon 
the Nittas, until famine makes its appearance. The word 
toong is used to express any thing sealed up by magic. 

Bought two asses. As we entered the Simbani woods 
from this town, Tsaaco was very apprehensive that we 
might be attacked by some, of the Bondou people, there 


being at this time a hot war between two brothers about 
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the succession: and as the report had spread that a coffle 
of white men were going to the interior, every person im- 
1xediately concluced that we were loaded with the richest 
merchandize tc purehase slaves; and that whichever of 
the parties should gain possession of our wealth, he would 
likewise gain the ascendency over his opponent. On 
this account, pave orders to the men not to fire at any 
deer or game they might see in the woods; tuat every 
inan must have his piece loadea and primed, and that the 
report of a musket, but more particularly of three or four, 
should be the signal to Jeave every thing and run towards 
the place. | 

May 15th.—Departed from Kussai. At the entrance of 
the woods, Isaaco laid a blark ram acruss the road and 
cut its throat, having, first said a long prayer over it. - This 
he considered as very essentia) towards our success. The 
flesh of the animal was given to the slaves at Kussai, that 
they might pray in their hearts for our success. 

The first five miles of our route was through a woody 
country ; we then reached a level plaim nearly destitute of 
wood, On th plain we observed some hundreds of a spe- 
cies of antelope ofa dark colour with a white mouth ; they 
are called by the natives Da qui, and are nearly as large 
asa bullock. Athalf past ten o'clock we arrived on the 


banks of the Gambia, and halted during the heat of the 
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day under a large tree called Teelee Corra, the same wnder 
which I tormerly stopped in my return from the interior.” 

Tle Gambia here is about 100 yards acvoss, and, contrary 
to what I expected, has a regular tide, risirg tour mches by 
the shore. It was low ‘vater this da, at one o'clock, The 
river swarms with crecodijes. I countcd at one time thir- 
teen of them ranged along shore, and three hippopotami. 
The latter feed only during the night, and seldom leave 
the water during the day; they walk on the bottom of 
the river, and seldom shew more of themselves above water 
than their heads. 

At half past three o’clock in the afternoon, we again set 
forward, and about a mile to the eastward ascended a hill, 
where we had a most enchanting prospect of the country to 
the westward ; in point of distance it is the richest [ ever 
saw. The course of the Gambia was easily distinguished 
by a range of dark green trees, which grew on its banks. 
The course from Teelee Corra is represented in the fol- 
lowing sketch. 


* Probably sie tree mentioned in Park’s Travels, p. 854. 
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A mile and a half east of Prospect hill, is another on 
the north side of the road, from the top of which we had 
a charming view to the south. The course of the river is 
from the E. S. E.; no hills on the south side of it, the 
whole country being quite level. About t.n miles E.S.E. ; 
tire river passes near an elevated table land, which looks 
».ke an od fortification. At sun-set reached a watering 
place called Faraba, but found no water. | 

While we were unlcading the asses, John Walters, one 


of the soldiers, fell down in an epileptic fit, and expired 
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in about an hour after. The Negroes belongmg -to our 
guide set about digging a well, having first lighted a fire 
to keep off the bees, which were swarming about tue 
place in search of water. In a little time they tound water 
in sufficient quantity tc cook our suppers, and .ven supply 
the horses and asses in the course of tue night. 

Being apprehensive of an attack from the Bondou 
people, placed double sentries, and made every man sleep 
with his loaded musket under his head. Latitude by mer. 
alt. of the moon, 14° 38 46” N. 

About three o'clock buried John Walters, and in re- 
membrance of him wish this place to be called Walters’s 
Well. | 

> 

May 16th.—Departed frem the well as soon as day 
dawned, and reached the Neaulico at half past eight 
o'clock. This stream is rearly dry at this season, and 
only affords water in certain hollow places which abound 
in fish. Saw Isaaco’s Negroes take several with their 
hands, and with wisps of grass used as a net to frighten 
the fish into‘a rarrow space. One of the fish was a new 
genus. | 

Saw in the bed of the river some Negroes rvasting a 
great quantity of flesh on temporary wooden stages erected 


for the purpose. as represented in the following sketch. 
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This helt roasting ard smoaking makes the meat keep 
much longer than it would do without it. The flesh was 
part of a Da qui which they found on the road; a lon 
had killed it during the right, and eat one leg of it. 

At four o’clock P. M. departed from the Neaulico. At 
five, passed the ruins of Mangelli, where I formerly slept, 
and at six o’clock halted for the night at Manjalli Tabba 
Cotta, the ruins of a village 30 called. The wood during 
this day’s march is in general small, and the road is much 
interrupted with dry bamboos. Plenty of weter at the 
resting place. ‘After dark took out the telescope in order 


to observe an immersion of Jupiter's first satellite— 


| H.M. S. 
The satellite immerged vy watch - 14 10 35 
Rate -- from London - - - 0 5 48 
Too slow by eclipse at Kayee - - 0 0 568 
Mean time by watch 14 16 28 
Time by Naatical Almanack 14 16 351 
Equation - - - 0 3 58 





Mean time at Greenwich 14 12 53 
14 12 53 


Watch too fast 0 3 38 
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Longitude by three sets of sights taken next morn — 
ing in order to find the apparent time at the place - 
13° 9! 45" W. | 

It is dithicult to account for such a difference .n the rate 
of voine of the watch in the course of one month ; but 
the excessive heat and the motion of riding may perhaps 
have contributed to it; for i think my observation of the 
immersion was correct. 

May 17th.—Left Manjalli Tabba Cotta, and after a 
fatiguing march of twelves miles, reached Bray, a water- 
ing: place. Endeavoured to take the meridional altitude 
of the sun, by the back observation with Troughton's 
pocket sextant; and after carefully examining his rise 
and fall, with the intervals betwixt each observation, [ 
was convinced that it can be done with great accuracy, 
requiring only a steady hand and proper attention. ‘T’his 
was a great relief to me; I had been plagued watching 
the passage of the fixed stars, and often fell asleep when 
they were in the meridian. 

We left Bray at three o'clock, P. M. and carried with 
us as much water as we possibity could, intending to rest. 
at Nillindingeorro till the moon rose ; but there bemg na 
water, our guide continued our march to the river Nerico, 
which we reached at eight o'clock, all the people and 


asses very much fatigued. Face of the country during 
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this day an oper: and level plain with bushes and Cibi 
trees, making che prospect rich, though not grand. Saw 
plenty of lions’ excrement in the wood: they deposit it 
only in certain places, and hke the cats, claw up the 
ground in order to cover it. | ° 

May 18th.—People employed all the morning in trans- 
porting the baggage and asses across the river; and as 
both men and asses were very much fatigued, I thought 
it best to halt on the east side of the river till the afternoon, 


as it would afford the soldiers an opportunity of washing 


their clothes. _ mG Oo + on 
Observe. Mer. Alt. Sun - 168 35 0 
Diameter | - - - - | .0382 0 
> 169 7 0 

: | 84 33 30 
Correct for refraction and parallax - 4 
84 33 26 

Zenith Distance - _ > 5 26 34 


Latitude 14 401 


The breadth of the stream of the river Nerico is about 


Declination - - - 19 31 25 


sixty feet, the depth of water four feet, its velocity is two 
milesan hour. The heat of the stream at two o'clock 94° 


Fahrenheit. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


May 18th.—We left the Nerico about half past three 
o’clock, and arrived at Jallacotta, the first town of Tenda, 
at sun-set. From this place to Simbuni in Bondou, is two 
days travel. 

May 19th.—Halted at Jallacotta im order to purchase 
corn and recruit the asses. Bought plenty of onions, 
which mde our rie eat much better. Town’s: people 
fishing in the woods, where the pools be:ng nearly dry, 
the fish are easily taken. 

May 20.—Left Jallacotta, and about two miles to the 
east, passed the village of Maheena, close to which are 
the ruins of another village of the same name. It would 
appear from the number of ruins, that the population of 
Tenda is much diminished. We reached Tendico or Tam- 
vico, about eight o’clock: we could not procure a bullock, 
the inhabitants having very few cattle. This village be- 
longs to Jallacotta ; and the Farbana of Jallacotta is sub- 
ject to the King of Woolli. About half a mile from T'am- 
bico is a pretty large town called Bady, the chief of which 


takes the title of Faranba, and is in a manner independent. 
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[Te exacts very Ligh duties from the cofles, to the extent 


of ten bars of gunpowder for each ass-load. 


We sent a messenger from Tambicv to inform the 


with twenty-six men armed with musquets, and a great 
‘rowd of people, to receive what we had to give him. 
Sent him ten bars of amber by cur guide; but as he re- 
fused to take it, went myself with five bars of coral, which 
he likewise refused. Indeed I could easily perceive from 
the number of armed men, and the haughty manner in 
which they conducted themselves, sha there was little 
prospec: of settling matters in an amicable wvnner. I 
therefore tore a leaf from my pocket-book, and had written 
a note to Lieutenant Martyn to have the soldiers in veadi- 
ness; When Mr. Anderson, hearing such a hubbub in the 
village, came to see what was the matter. I explained my 
doubts to bim, and desired that the soldiers might have 
on their pouches and bayonets, and be ready for action at 
amoment’s notice. I desired Isaaco to inform him that 
we had as yet found no difficulty in our journey; we hac 
readily obtainea the permission of the kings of Kataba 
and "Voolli to pass through their kingdoms, and that if 
he would not allow us to pass, we had then only to retarn 
to Jallacotta, and endeavour to find another road; and 


with this (after a good many angry words had passed 
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between the Farauba’s people and our guide) the palaver 
ended. | 

Matters were in this state, Faranba’s son had gone over 
to Bady w:th the ambe: an‘! coral, and we were preparing 
to return to Jallacotta early next morning, when about 
half past six o'clock some of Faranba’s people seized Gar 
guide's horse, as the boy was watering it at the well, and 
carried it away. Isaaco went over to Bady to enquire the 
reason of this conduct ; but instead of satisfying him on | 
this point, they seized him, took his double barrelled gun 
and sword from him, tied hiia to a tree and flogged him ; 
and having put his boy in irons, sent some people back to 
Tambico for another horse belonging to an old man. that 
was travelling with us to Dentila. I now told two of 
Isaaco’s Negroes, that if they would go with me into the 
village, and point out the Faranba’s people (it being quite 
dark) who had come to take the old man’s horse, I would 
make the soldiers seize them, and retain them as hostages 
for Isaaco. They went and told this to the two chief men in 
the village, but they would not permit it. They were able, 
they said, to defend their own rights, and would not allow 
the horse to be taken: so after an immense hubbub and 
wrangling, the business at last came to blows, and the 
Faranha’s people were fairly kicked out of the village. 


I was now a little puzzled how to act ; Isaaco’s wife and 
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‘child sat crying with us under the tree, his Negroes were 
very much dejected, and seemed to consider the matter as - 
quite hopeless. We could have gone in the night end 
burnt the town. By this we should have killed a great 
many innocent people, and most probably should not have — 
recovered our guide. I therefore thought 1 most advis- 
able (having consulted wth Mr. Atiderson and Lieutenant 
Martyn) to wait till morning; and then, if they persisted 
in detaining our guide, to attack them in open day: a 
measure which would be more decisive, and more likely 
to be attended with success than any night skirmishes. 
We accordingly placed double sentries during the night, 
and made every man sleep with his loaded musquet at 
hand. We hkewise sent two people back to J allacotta, to 
inform the Dooty of the treatment we had received from 
Faranba, though at one of the towns belonging to the 
King of Woolli. _ 

May 2Ist.—Early in the morning our guide was libe- 
rated, and sent back to us; and about ten o’clock a num- 
ber of T’aranba’s people came and told me that Faranba 
did not wish to quarrel with me, but could not think of 
allowing a cofile to pass without paying the customarv 
tribute; butas I had refused to do that the evening before, 
if I would now carry over to Bady such articles as I meant 


to give him, every thing would be amicably settled. I 
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told them that, after the treatment my guide had expe- 
rienced, they could not expect that I would go-to Bady 
alcne; that-if I went I would take twenty or thirty of my 
people with me. This seetaed not so agreeable ; and it 
was at last determined that the horse, Kc. should be 
brought half way between the ‘wo villages, and delivered 
on receipt of the goods. I accorsingly paid at different 
times goods to the amount of one hundred and six bars, 
being not quite one-third of what a coffe of Negroes would 
have paid. Faranba’s people still kept our guide’s gun 
and sword ; alleging, that chey were sent away in the 
night to Bisra, a town in the neighbourhood, but would be 
sent after us as soon as the person returned whe had zone 
in quest of them. We accordingly departed from ‘Tambico 
about three o’clock, aud halted for the night at Jeningalla 
near Bufra, or Kabatenda, where I formerly slept; my 


former landlord brought me a large calabash of milk. 


Mer. Alt. Tambico oo. - 166 46 0 
Dian. ~ - - - O32 «0 
7 167 28 0 

83 44 0 

Zenith Distance - — 6 16 uv 
Decl. - - - 90 9 4 


Latitude a - uo 13 53 «=O 
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May 22d.—Halted at Jeningalla to purchase corn for 
our asses. Went and saw some iron-furnaces; they are 


smaller at the top than those of Manding, thus: 





The distance being very great between this place and 
the next water, we resolved to travel it by moonught, and 
accordingly we left Jeningalla, 

May 23d, at two o’clock in the morning, and at eight 
o'clock reached Nealo Koba. At the same place where I 
formerly crossed, the river is not flowing, but stands inv 
pools, some ot which are deep and swarming with fish. 
Oysters large, but of a greenish colour; did not eat any of - 
them. About two o'clock resumed our journey, and at 
sun-set reached a small Fovula village; all very much 
fatigued, having travelled twenty-exght miles. 

May 24th.—Halted at Mansafara, which is only four_ 
miles east. of the Foula village. This consists of three 
towns, quite contiguous to each othcr; and near them is 


a large pool of water. From this town to the village of 
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Nittakorra on the north bank of the Gambia is only eight , 
miles due south. Bought corn for the asses im crossing 
the Samakara woods, and a bullock for the people. Much 
lightning to the soutu-east, and thunder. Got all the 
bundles covered with erass, &c. During the night the 
wolves killed one of our best asses within twenty yards of 
the place where Mr. Anderson ard I slept. | | 
May 25th.—Lett Mansafara, and entered the Tenda or 
Samakara wilderness. About four miles to the east passed 
the ruins of Keba, where I formerly slept.* The town 
was destroyed by the Bondcu people about two years ago, 
and the Bentang tree burnt down, At ten passed a stream 
like the Neaulico, running to the Gambia; and shortly 
after came in sight of the first range of hills, ranning from 
S 8S. W.to N. N. E., we came near them; and at half 
past eleven halted at Sooteetabba, a watering place within 
a mile of the hills. . > fw 
Obser. Merid. Alt. me 164 45 90 
82 22 30 
016 0 








82 38 30 
0 0 7 


eee 


82 38 23 


Diff. par. and. ref. - ~ 





*' Called Koba Tenda in Park's T ravels, py 3535a, 
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Zenith Distance - - 7 21 «37 
Decl. - - - 20 355 10 
Latitude  ——- - - 13 33 32 





Departing from Sooteetabha as soon as the heat of the day 
was over, we crossed the first ran ge of hills. Mr. Anderson 
and I ascended the top of one of the hills, which from the 
amazing fine prospect all round, I have named Panorama 
Mill; it has a sugar-loaf looking top, with a number of 
wolf-holes in it. The route across the hill, thongh very 
dificult for the asses, was extremely beautiful. In the 
evening we descended into a romantic valley, where we 
found plenty or water, being one of the remote branches 
of Nealo Koba. There was plenty of fish in the pools; but 
they were too deep to catch them with the hands. Close 
to the stream are the ruins of the village of Doofroo, 
destroyed by the Dentila people some time ago. This is 
considered as an excellent place for shooting elephants ; 
we saw the fresh duag and feet marks of many of them 
near the stream. Watched for an eclipse of Jupiter's first 
satellite, but the planet became clouded. Se 
_ May 26th.—At day-break ascended from the plain of 
Doofroo, and travelled over a rugged country, till ten 


o'clock, when we met a coffle (at a watering place called 


Fo | 
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had been caught for a debt, and was to be sold for aslave, 1f 
not ransomed in a few months. There being no water here, 
w2 did not balt; but continued our march, two of the 
soldiers Leing unable te kzep up. The main body of the. 
coffe still kept going on, and at half past twelve reached 
Bee Creek ; from whence we sent back an ass and two 
Negroes to bring up the two fatigued soldiers. 

We had no sooner unloaded the asses at the Creek, than 
some of Isaaco’s people, being .+n search of honey, unfor- 
tunately disturhed a large swarm of bees near where the 
cofile had halted. The bees came out in immense num- 
bers. and attacked men and beasts at the same time. 
Luckily most of the asses were loose, and gallopped up the 
valley ; but the horses and people were very much stung, 
and obliged to scamper in all directions. The fire which 
had been kindled for cooking being deserted, spread, and 
set Gre to the bamboos ; and our baggage had like to have 
been burnt. In fact, for half an hour the bees seemed to 
have completely put an end to our journey. 

In the evening, when the bees became less troublesome, 
-and we couid venture to collect our cattle, we found that 
many of-them were very much stung and swelled about the 
head. Three asses were missing ; one died in the evening, 
and one next morning, and we were forced to leave one at 


Sibikillin ; in all six: besides which, our guide lost ‘his 
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horse, and many of the people were very much stung about 
the face and hands. 7 

During the night got the telescope ready in order to 
set the watch to Greenwich time by observing an emer- 
sion of the second satellite of Jupiter. Mr. Anderson took 
the time, and I was seated at the telescope half an hour 
before it happened, in crder to be sure of observing it. 


The satellite emerged by 











Wath -  - - 114616 
Greenwich _ _ - 11 46 30 © 
Watch too fast _ - 0 -« 46 
Ewers.on by Nautical Almanack 11 49 ol 
Equation - - - 0 3 21 
Mean time at Greenwich - 11 46 30 





Observations of the sun taken with artificial horizon and 
the watch the same evening, to determine the apparent. 


time. 
H M.S. of, HWM. S.C, WM. Ss. 4, 
6 97 15)380 24 + 6 4 18/27 11 6 6 44/125 56 


043 0/30 14 05 012651 © 07 34:25 38 
0 58 42/29 45 0 5 35/26 36 08 13/25 20 
Observed the meridian altitude of the sun withia a mile © 


of Bee Creek the same day . 


i 
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Altitude 164 21 0 








82 10 30 
016 0 


ee eet 


82 26 30 


ZD. * 7 33 23 
dD.” 91 6 8 


Latitude 13 32 45 

Longivude 43 min. 56 sec. of time, or 10° 59’ West. 
May 27th.—Early m.the morning we set forwards, and 
after traveling four miles arrived at Sibikillin. Here the 
water which supplies the town, 1s collected ia a deep rocky 
hollow. .There are plenty of fish in the pool, hut the 
natives will not eat any of them, nor allow them to be 
taken, imagining that the water would immediately dry 
up. Cautioned the soldiers agamst catching auy of them. 
At night one of the town’s-people found our guide’s 
horse in the woods, and brought it to the town. Gave him 

fifteen bars of amber, and a Barraloolo, &c. 

May 28th.—At day-break set forwards, and cbout three 
miles east of Sibikillin descended into a valley, where. I 


saw the first Shea trees,* some of them loaded with fruit, 


* Sheu, or vegetable Butttr.tree. See Park’s Travels, p. 203, 352, 
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but not ripe. About eleven o’clock arrived at Badoo, a ~- 


small town consisting of about three hundred huts. A 
little north of this is another town, called likewise Bado ; 

but they distinguish them by the names of Sansauding and 
Sansanba. The Slatee or governor. of each of these towns 
exacts customs to a great amount from all coffles, and if 


refused, they join together and plunder them. Judging 


it best to settle matters amicably, if possible, I gave him 


during the day the following articles; viz. 


To Amar, the king’s younger brother; Bars. 
Amber No. 2. i. — | 10 

. Coral a - -— d 

Te the King of Sansanding, 
Amber _ - ae . 10 
Coral _ - — & 
Scarlet ee 5 
Barraloolo - = oO 
Two mirrors - es a 
Scarlet - —_ - 5b) 
Amber - - - 6 

To the King of Sansanba, - ; . 

Amber — : - 20 
Coral - = _ 6 
Scarlet  —S_ me 5 
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Bars, 
Barraloolo - - - oa , 
To different people, Grandees — - s() 
97* 

Bought a bullock for "= *- 19 
Anda sheep for - - oO 
o ; it 

Neer. Aft. ~ - 163 17 O 
SI 38 30 

016 O 

$1 54 30 





Z.D. - 3S 9 30 
D. - 21 37 30 


Latitude - - 13 32 O 


May 29th.—In the forenvon had an opportunity of 
sending two letters home to England, vid Gambia. 

In the evening left Badoo, and went to Tambaeunda, 
about four miles east of Badoo. The river Gambia is only 
four miles distant, South of Badoo. Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. Scott weat up a hill near the town, and had a fine 
view of Ht. The course is from the South-East, till it 
reaches the hills near Badoo; it then turns towards the 
South. It is called Ba Deema, or the river .which is 


* Here isa mistake of Mr. Park. ‘The total is really 98, 
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always a river, i.e. it never dries. ‘The distance between 
Badoo and Laby in Foota Jalla is five days travel. 

Purchased two asses. - | | 

May 30th.—Left Tambacunua. and ertered tae woods. 
Travelled very ex pediticusly till eleven o’clock, when we 
reached a watering place culled Fatifing, where we found 
some green dirty water, so bad that nothing but necessity 
weuld ‘aye made us drink it. Halted here till half past 
two o'clock, when we again set forward and reached Tabha 
Gee just at dark: found no water. Doring the afternoon 
the country to the South hilly and beautitul. A_ littie be- 
fore «ve reached the halting place some drops of rain fell. 

May 3tst.—Lett Tabba Gee at day break, and a few 
miles to the east passed a round lump of quartz. called by 
the natives Ta Kvoro, or the traveller’s stone; all travel- 
lers lift up this stone and turn it found. The stone is 
worn quite smooth, and the iron rock on which it rests is 
worn hollow by this constant motion. Walted during 
the heat of the day at Mambar1, where there is a small 
village built this season; the former one having been de- 
stroyed by war many years ago. Passed in the course of 


the forenoon two streams running towards Gambia. 
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4 81 21 30 
016 0 


$1 37 30 





VD. - 8 23 30 
dD. - 21 460 10 








Latitude - ~ - 13 22 49 








Muianta, a hill resembling a castle, bearmg by compass 
S. by E. is distant sixteen miles ; Sanbankalla bearmy 
S. the hiils of Foota Jalla bearing by compass SW’. by W. 
SW. and SW. by $8.—The town of aby 1s immediately 
beyond. those hills, which are three days travel from thus 
place. The river Gambia comes down the opening SSW. 
between Muianta and the hills of Foota Jalla. The latter 
have nearly the appearance of Madeira whea seen from 
the sea, but the hills are not so sharp-pointed as those of 
Madeira, 

In the afternoon again set forwards, and four miles to 
the Kast pessed the dry Sed of a torrent course towards 
( ‘ambia ; road rocky ; ; plenty of white quartz in derached 
lumps and small pieces. Travelled till quite dark, when 
we were forced to halt for the night at a place where there 


was no water; aid of course we all slept supperiesss: 
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June lst.—At day break set forwards, and at ten o’clock 
arrived at Julifunda, a considerable town founded by 
people who formerly received goods in advance from the 
European traders on the Gamwhia, Rio Nunez, and Ka- 
jaaga; the road to Bambara from these places frequently 
leading through this place when the other routes were 
stopped by war. These people, who trade on credit, are 
alled Jedi in distinction from the Slatee who trades with 
hus own capital, Julifunda was formerly inhabited entirely 
by Soninkees; but the King of Foota Jalla made war on 
then, aud obliged them, as a condition of peace, to em- 
brace the Mahomedan religion, The town contains, I sup- 
pose, rbout two thousand people, including the saburbs. 

In the evening sent our guide ‘to the chief man, who is 
termed Jlansa Aussan, and is reckoned one of the most 
avaricious chiels in the whole of the road. Sent him some 
aniber and scarlet as a present, and told him that I intended 
to remain one day at Julifiunda in order to purchase rice. 

June 2d.—Bought some corn and two ass loads of rice: 
presented Mansa Kussan with some amber, coral, and 
scarlet, with which he appeared to be perfectiy satisfied, 
and sent a bullock in return; he even prayed for my 
safety, and told me that he would do his atmost to get us 
forwards. Bought an ass for twent, bars of amber. At 


four o’clock put on the loads and departed for Baniser'le. 
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The whole of the asses were gone, and only Mr. Ander- 
son and myself remained, having sent our guide to inform 
Mansa Kussan of our departure. Our guide returned, and 
told us that Mansa Kussan had said that, unless F gave 
him ten bars of all the different sorts of merchandise, he 
would not allow us to pass farther up the country ; and if 
we attempted to pass without his eonsent, he would do his 
utmost to plunder us in the woods. 

Recalled the people ane asses, and endeavoured to settle 
matters in a friendly manner. Suspecting that he would 
not have used such language unless he had received assur- 
ances from some other towns that they would join him in 
attacking us, sent him some more scarlet and. amber by 
our guide; being unwilling to go singiy into the town, 
having received information that it was the intention of 
the king to detain me, with 2 view to make me pay hand- 
somely for ny release. 

Mansa Kussan seized the money which I paid for the 
ass M1 the seller’s hands, and what evinced his hostile in- | 
tentions still move, he seized the ass till such time as the 
pulaver should be settled. I shall here give « list of the 
different articles of trade paid by me at different times, to 
Mansa Kussan at Julifunda. 


Sent at first, : Bars. 
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| Bars. 
Scarlet - - 10 
Barraloolo - - 10 
Sent afterwards, 
Amber > - 
Barralovlo - - 5 
Amber No. 1. 4 10 
To Kussan’s brothers 
Amber - - 9 
Scarlet - - 2 
Took with me when I went to pay r-y 1espects to him, 
Amber - - 23 
Reads - - 
Looking-glass - 1 
Sent after the asses turred back, 
Amber - - 93 - 
Coral , - 10 
Beads - - 10 
Swords - - 15 


Sent on the morning of the 3d of June, 





_ A pair of pistols - 20 
~ Scarlet ~ - 10 
Barraloolo - 15 

Bars - 200* 


Li 


* Here too there is some mistake in Pgrk’s MS. the true total being 191. 
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June 3d—Having sent hin. the last present menuoned 
‘n the above list, I concluded, and was assured by the 
_ king's brothers, that no further demands would be made ; 
but was ..uch surprised when our guide and the king’s 
brothers told me on their return that I must send ten bars 
of enapowder and ten of flints. Here | determined to puf 
an end to the business ; and told the king’s brothers that 
I considered myself as having paid the king very well for 
passing through his terricory ; that I wonld neither give him 
a single charge of gunpowder nor a flint; and if he refused 
to allow me to pass, I would go without his permission ; 
and if his people attempted to obstruct us we would do our 
utinost to defend ourscives. The king’s brothers and some 
of the old Bushreens insisted on my sending the gun- 
powder or some other goods of equal value; but I assuted 
them that Earopeaus would much rather run the risque of 


being plundered in a hostiJe manner than have their goods 
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(which were brought to purchase provisions) extorted front 
them by such exorbitant demands. . After gomg back- 
wards and forwards to the king, his Majesty was pleased 
to say he was satisfied ; and what surprised me said that 
he was coming to pay us a friendly visit in the afternoon. 
He accordingly paid us a visit, attended by a parcel of 
parasites and singing women. Offered me a few Cola 
nuts, which I desired our guide to take and eat; he like- 
wise told me that I should have a guide to Baniserile. 

June 4th.—Early in the morning departed, and having 
passed the village Eercella, remarkable for a grove of large - 
Sitta trees, about one o’cleck arrived at Baniserile, and 
halted under a tree near the wells. This being His Majesty’s 
“rth day, pitched one of the tents, purchased a builock 
and a calf for the soldiers: in the afternoon had them 
drawn up, and fired ; and made itas much a day of testivity 
as our circumstances would permit; and though we were 
under the necessity of drinking His Majesty's heaith in 
water from our canteens, yet few of his subjects wished 
more earnestly for the continuance of his bte and the pros- 
perity of his reign. 

Baniserile is a Mahometan town; the chief man, Fodié 
Braheima, is one of the most friendly men I have met with. 
I gave him a copy of the New Testament in Aravic, with 


which he seemed very much pleased. 
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June dth.—Euiployed in purchasing rice, having re- 
ceived information that there was a great scarcity of that. 
article to the eastwards. Bought the rice both here and at 
Julifunda with small amber No. 5; and T found that 
though a scarcity existed almost to famine, I could purchase 
a pound of clean rice for one bead of amber, value 2d. 
sterling. | 

Purchased three ass loads, and on the 6th purchased two 
ass loads more, making in all 750)b. of rice. ‘This day one 
of our guide’s people went away to purchase slaves at 
Laby in Foota Jalla, distant three long days travel. The 
people he.e assured me it was only three days travel from 
~Badoo to Laby. Had a squall with thunder and rain 
during the night. As the loads were put into the teni, 
they were not wetted, but one of our carpenters, (old 
James, ) who had been sick e* the dysentery ever since we 
crossed the Nerico, and was recovering, became greatly 
worse. Observed mer. alt. of © 161° 8’ latitude 13° 35° 

Dentila is famous for its iron ; the flux used for smelting 
the iron is the ashes of the bark of the Kino tree. These 
ashes are as white as flour: they are not used in dying 
blue, and must therefore have something peculiar in them. 
I tasted them: they did not appear to me to have so much 
alkali as che mimosa «shes, but had an austere taste. The 


people told me, if I eat them, I would certainly die. 
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~ June 7th._—Departed early in the morning, and as the 
carpenter. before mentioned was very weak, appointed two 
soldiers to stay by him, and assist him in mounting, and 
to drive his ass. Four miles east or Baniserile enme to the 
brow of a hill, from which we had an extensive prospect 


eastwards. A square looking hill, supposed to be the hill 


near Dindikoo, in Konkodoo, bure by compass due East. 





Shortly after crossed the bed ofa stream runnit. 3 towards 
the Faleme river, called Samakeoo on account of the vast 
herds of elephants which wash themselves in it curing 


the rains. 





ot pk ee 


Saw their foot ‘marks very frequently, and fresh dung. 
Heard a lion roar not far from us. This day the assec 
travelled very ill on account of their having eacen fresn 
grass, as we supposed. | 
Obhged to load the horses, and at noon halted at a large 


nool of water in the bed of the Samakoo, called Jananga. 
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From the time of our crossing the Samakoo to our halt- 
ing place, we travelled without any road; our guide being 
apurehensive that as there existed a war a little to the south, 
and the pzople were in arms; they might attempt to cut 
off some of the fatigued asses 1n our rear. | 

In the afternoon resumed our mazch, and travelled 
without any road over a wild and rocky country. Obliged 
to leave two of the asses on the road, and load all the 
horses. We did not reach the watering place till quite 
dark, and were obliged to fire muskets frequently to 
prevent us from straying fro.n each other. 

June S:h.—Early in the morning resumed our march, 
and about two miles to the east came to the brew of a hill, 
from whence we could distinguish the course of the Falem- 
river by the range of dark green trees which grew on its 
borders. The carpenter unxble to git upright, and tre- 
quently threw himself from the ass, wishing to be left to 
die. Made two of the soldiers carry him by force and hold 
him on the ass. At noon reached Madina, and halted by 
the side of the Faleme river; which at this season 18 a little 
discoloured by the rain, but not sensibly swelled. The 
general course of this river as pointed out by the natives is 
from the south-east quarter ; the distance to its source Is 
six ordinary days travel. The bed of the river here 1s 


rocky, except at the crossing place, where it is a mixture 


= - - | * recae ' 1 F| * re i ee ts 
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them very large: we saw several plunge and leap that 
appeared to be so large as to weigh 60 or 70 Ib. The 
velocity of the stream is about four knots per hour. 

In the afternoon got all the buadies carried over, and 
up the opposite bank, which very much fatigued the 
soldiers. When every thing was carried over, I found the 
carpenter still more weakly and cppaxently dying. T there- 
fore thought it best to leave him at Madina till the morning 
following. Went to the village, and hired a hut for him 
for six bars of amber, and gave the Dooty four bars, 
desiring him to make some ox his people assist the soldier 
(whom 1 left to take care of the sick person) in burying 
him, if he died during the night. In the evening went to 
“atadoo, which is only one mile-cast of the river. As there 
was great appearance of rain, put al] the baggage into one, 
and slept on the top of the bandles, leaving the other tent 
for the soldiers. We had a heavy tornado with much 
thunder and lightning. 

June 9th.—In the morning the soldier, who had been 
left to take care of the sick man, returned; and informed 
as that he aied at eight o’clock the preceding evening ; 
and that with the assistance of the Negroes he had buried 
him in the place where the people of the village bury their 
dead. -Purchased corn for the asses, and a large bullock 


for the people ; likewise one ass. 
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Dooty with six bars, requesting a guide to Shrondo, which 
he readily granted. Satadoo is walled round, and contains 
about three hundred huts: it was formerly much larger. 
Observed mer. alt. sun 160° 6; observed mer. alt. J upiter 
116’ 36", . | 

Five of the soldiers, who did not go into the tent, Lut 
staid under the tree during the rain, complained much of 
headach and uneasiness at stomach. 

June 10th. The soldiers still sickly. Left Satadoo at - 
sun-rise: several of our canteens stolen during the night. 
This forenoon we travelled Yor more than two miles over 
white qua. tz, large lumps of which were lying all round ; 
no other stone to be seen. Carried forwards a large skinful 
of waier, being uncertain whether we should find any or 
the road. At eleven o’clock reached the bed of a stream 
flowing to the left, called Bi'laila, where we found some 
muddy water. 

Resumed our journey at half past three o'clock, and 
travelled over a hard rocky soil towards the mountains ; 
many of the asses very much fatigued. The front of the 
coffe reachec Shroudo at sunset ; but being in the rear I 
had to mount one of the sick men on my horse, and assist 
in driving the fatigued asses: so that I did not reach the 
halting place till eight o'clock, and was forced to leave 


four asses in the woods. Shrondoits butasmalitown. We 
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halted as usual under a tree at a little discance ; and before 
we could pitch one of the tents, we were overtaken by 2 
very heavy tornado, which wet us all completely. dn at- 
tempting to fasten up one of the tents to a branch of the 
tree, had my hat blown away, and lost. The ground all 
round was covered with water about three inches dep. 
We had another tornado about two o’clock in the morning. 
The tornado which took place on our arrival, had an 
instant effect on the health of the soldiers, and proved to 
us, to be the beginning of sorrow. I had proudly flattered 
myself that we should reach the Niger with a very moderate 
loss; we had had two men sick of the dysenter ,3 one of 
them recovered completely on the march, and the other _ 
‘vould doubtless have recovered, had he not been wet by 
the rain at Baniserile. But now the rain had set in, and 
I trembled to think that we were only half way through 
our journey. The rain had not commenced three minutes 
before many of the soldiers were affected with vomiting ; 
others fell asleep, and seemed asif half intoxicated. I felt 
a strong inclination to sleep during the storm; and as soon 
as it was over I fell asleep on the wet ground, although IL 
used every exertion to keep inyself awake. The solaiers 
likewise fell aslcep on the wet bundles. - 
Jone 1ith—Twelve of the soldiers sick. Went and 


waited on the Dooty, and presented him with five bars of 
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amber, and two of beads, requesting his permission to go 
and look at the gold mines, which I understood were in 
the vicinity. Having obtained his permisson, I hired a 
woman to go with me, and agreed to pay her a bar of 
amber if ste would shew me a grain of gold. We tra- 
veled about halfa mile west of the tov7n, when we came 
to a smal] meadow spot of about tour-or five acres extent, 
in which were several holes dug resembling wells. They 
were in general about ten or twelve feet deep ; towards the — 
middie of the meadow spot the holes were deepest, and 
shallower towards the side:. Their number was about 
thirty, bevides many old ones which had sunk down. Near 
- the mouths of these pits were several other shallow. pits, 
lined with clay, and full of rain water: between the min 
pits and these wash pits laid several heaps ot sandy gravel. 
On the top of each was a store; some of the stones white, 
others red, others black, &c. These serve to distinguish 
each person’s property. I could see nothing peculiar in 
this gravel ; some silicious pebbles as large as a pigeon’s 
exp, pieces of white and reddish quartz, iron stone, and 
killow, and 4 soft friable yellow stone, which crumbled to 
pieces by the fingers, were the chief minerals that 1 could 
distinguish. Besides the above there was a great portion 
of sand, aud a yellow earth resembling éed/. 


The woman took about half a pound of gravel with one 
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‘hand from the heap, which I suppose belonged to her ; 
and having put it into a large calabash, threw a little 
water on it with a small calabash; which two calabashes 
are all that are necessary for washing gold. The quantity 
of water was only sufficient to cover the sani aboué one 
inch. She then crumbled the sand to pieces, and migit 
with the water ; this she dia not in a rotatory manner, but 
by pulling her hands towards herself, as shewn in the fol- 


lowing sketch. 





She then threw ont all the farge pebbles, looking on the 
ground where she threw them, for fear of throwing out a 
piece of gold. Having done this, she pave the sand and 
water a rotatory motion, so as to muke a part of the sand 
and water fly over the brim of the calubash. While she 
did this with her righé hand, with her lefé she threw ouc 
of the centre of the vortex a povtion of sand and water at 
every revolution. She then put in a little fresh water, 
and as the quantity of sand was now much diminished, 
she held the calabash 1n an oblique direction, and made 


the sand move slowly reund on the line AB, while she 
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constantly agitated it with a quick motion in the direc- 
tion CD. 





[ ifow observed a quantity of black inatter, vesembling 
gunpowder, which she toid me was géld rust; and before 
she had moved the sand one quarter round the calabash, 
she pomted to a yellow speck, and said, sanoo affilli, see 
the gold. On looking attentively I saw a portion of pure 
gold, and took it out. It would have weighed about one 
grain. Tue whole of the washing, from the first putting in 
of the sand till she shewed me the gold, did not exceed the 
space of fwo minutes. I now desired her to take a Jargci 
portion. She put in, as nearly as I could guess, about two 
pounds; and having washed it in the same manner, and 
nearly in the same time, found no fewer than twenty-three 
particles ; some of them were very small. In both cases 
I observed that the quantity of sanoo mira, or gold rust, 
was at least forty fimes greater than the quantity of gold. 
She assured me that they sometimes found pieces of gold 
as large-as her fist. I could not ascertain the quantity of 
| gold washed here in one year; but I believe it must be 
considerable, though they wash only during the beginning 


and end of the rains. Gold is sold here, and all along our 
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route, by the minkalli: six teelee kissi (a sort of bean, the 
fruit of a large tree) make one minkalli: the weight of six 
teelee kissi is exactly 3&3- In Kaarita they use a small 
bean called jabee kissi, twenty-four of which :aake one 
minkaltlh; a jabee kissi weighs exactly four vrains. In 
Kasson, twelve small tainarmd stones make one minkalli, 
tig Se 

which I believe is the heaviest minkalli in this part of 
Africa. if gold is purchased with amber, one bead ot 
No. 4 will, in almost all cases, purchase one teelce kisst: 
but it can be purchased with more advantage with beads 
or searfet, and still more so with gunpowder. I did not 
purchase any; but our guide bought a considerable quan- 
tity, and T was present at all his bargain-making. 

Went in the afternoon to see a vrother of Karfa Taura’s; 
le hada very large collection of Arabic hooks, and I made 
hen quite happy by adding an Arabic New ‘Testament to 
the number. 

June 12th—Left Shrondo early in the mornmg; the 
sick being unable to walk, I gave them all the horses and 
spare asses. Travelled slowly along the bottom of the 
IKonkodoo mountains, which are very steep precipices of 
rock, from eighty to two or three hundred teet hign. We 
reached Dindikoo at noon; at which time if came on a 
tornads so rapidly, that we were forced to carry our bundles 


‘nto the huts of the natives; this being the first time the 
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coffle had entereda town since Jeaving G&mbia. As soon 
& 


| | oy $ . 
as the rain was over, went with Mr. Anderson to see 
rd] 6 7 F 4 7 ° 
the gold pits whichyare near this town. The pits are dug 
exactly im the same manner as at Shrondo; a section of 
the pit would have this appearance. 
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The notches m the side of the pit serve as a-ladder to 
descend by. ‘The gravel heve is very coarse ; “some round 
stones laiver than a man’s head, and a vast number larger - 
than one’s fist were lying round the mouths of the pits, 
whict: were near twenty in number. Near the pits is a 
stream of water, and asthe banks had been scraped away 
to wash for. .;old, IT could dictinguish a stratum of earth 
and large stones about ten feet thick, and ander this a 
stratum of two'feet of ferrnginous pebbles about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, and a yellow and rusty-coloured sand 
and earth ; under this a stratum of tough white clay. The 
rusty-coloured sand is that in which the goid is found. 
Saw plenty of the gold rust. 

When I returned from the gold pits, 1 went with Mr. 
Scott to go to the to» of the Hill, which is close to the 


town. The hill was very steep and rocky. The rocks. 
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(like all the hills in Konkodoo) are a coarse reddish gra- 
nite, composed of red feldspar, white quartz, and black 
shorl; but it differs from any granite L have seen, in hav- 
ing round smooth pebbles, many of them as large as a can- 
nonshot. These pebbles, when broken, are granite, but of 
a paler colour and closer texture. The day was cool; but 
after fatiguing ourselves and resting six times, we found 
that we were only about half way to the top. We were 
surprised to find the Inll cultivated to the very summits ; 
and though the people of Dindikoo were but preparmg 
their fields, the corn on the hail was six inches high. ‘The 
villages on these mountaims are romantic beyond anything 
Fever saw. They are built in the most delightful glens 
vi the mountains ; they have plenty of water and grass at 
all seasons; they have cattle enough -or their own use, and 
their superfluous grain purchases all their luxuries; and 
while the thunder rolls in awful grandeur over their heads, 
they can look from their tremendous precipices over all 
that wild and woody plain which extends from the Faleme 
to the Black River. This plain is in extent, from North 
to South, about forty miles: theranve of hills to tlie South 
seein to run m the same direction as those of Konkodoo, 
viz. from Hast to West. There are no ons on the hills, 
though they are very numerous in the plain, In the even- 


ng Lieutenant Martyn fell sick of the fever. 
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June 13th.—Early in the morning departed from Din- 
dikoo. The sick occupied all the horses and spere asses ; 
and as the number of drivers was thus diminished, we had 
very hard work to get on. ‘Ten of the loaded asses and 
drivers went a different road. Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Seott bemg with them, fired their muskets as soon as they 
observed that the guide was Jeading them in a road where 
were no asses’ foot marks. Answered them; and sent the 
serjeant to the assistance. In half an hour they came 
up, having gone rbot three miles too much to the right. 
Reached a village almost deserted about one o'clock, and 
found the coffle halted by a stream to the east of it. Very 
uneasy about our situation: half of the people Leing either 
sick of the fever or unable to use great exertion, and 
fatigued in driving the asses. Found, to my great morti- 
fication, that the ass which carried the telescope and seve- 
ral other things, was not come up. Mr. Anderson, the 
serjeant, and our guide rode back about five miles in 
search of it; but returned at half past three o'clock, with- 
out bemg able to find it. Presented the Dooty of the vil- 
fage with five bars of amber ; requesting him, if he heard 
of it, to send it forward, and J would reward him for it. 
Put on the loads; and part of the ecoffle had departed, 
when one of the Dooty’s sous came and told us that ne had 


see the ass, and brought it to the villave. Went to the 
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village, and paid the person who found it twenty bars, and 
the Dooty ten bars. Mounted the Joad on my horse, and 
drove it before me. JI did not reacl. Fankia till sevon 
o'clock ; having to walk slow, in order to cow: on three 
sick soldiers who had fallen behind, and were for lying 
down under every tree they passed. Fankia is a small 
village, four miles ‘North West from Binlingalla. Here 
we departed from my former route, and did not touch on 


it again till we reached the Niger. 


CHAPTER III. 








Departure from Fankia-—Tsambaura mountains, and difficulties in ascending the 
Pass—Toombin—-Great embarrassments on the road—Serimanna—Fejemmia 
—Astrono...ical observations—~Increase of the sick—Nealakalla—Ba Lee River | 
—Boontoonkoorau—Dooggikotta—Falifing — Losses or the road—Gimbia ; 
inhospitable treatment—Sullo—Face of the country —Secaba—Kro akromo— 
Passi.ze of the Ba Fing—Mode of smelting and working gold—Fatal acc'- 
dent in crossing the Ba Fing— Hippopotami—Deaths and losses on the route 
—Inerease of sickness-—Reach Viandry—-Koeena—Danger from young lions 
—HKoombandi--Great embarrassment; on the road—Fonilla—Ba Woolima 
River; difficulties tn crossing ii—Isaaco seized by a crocodile —Boolinkoonbo 
—Distressing situation of the whole of the party—Reach Serrababoo= 
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CHAPTER III. 


J UNE I4th.— -T halted-at Fankia, in ordr to give the sick 
a little rest, knowimg there was a stéep hill to ascend near 


this place. Found myself very sick, having been feverish 














all night. og 
Observed mer. alt. Sun, - 159 39 O 
79 49 OF 
016 0O 
80 5 30 
Z. D. - 9 55 30 
D. - - 23 17 O 
Latitude - 13 22 30 


Gought corn for the asses, and plenty of fowls for the sick. 

June 15th.—Leit Fankia: men still very sickly, and 
some of them shehtly delirious. About a mile N.E. of 
this village is the passage in the Tambaura mountains, 
called Toambinjeena. The ascent is very steep and rocky: 
the perpendicular of the steepest place would not much 
exceed three hundred feet. The asses bein g heavily loaded, 


in order to spare as many as possible for the sick, we had 
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much difficulty m getting our loads up this steep. The 
number of asses exceeding the drivers, presented a dread- 
ful scene of confusion in this rocky staircase ; loaded asses 
tumbling over the rocks, sick soldiers unable to walk, 
black fellows stealing; in fact it certainly was uphill 
work with us at this place. Having got up all the loads 
and asses, set forwards; and avout two miles from the 
steep came to the delightful village of Toombin. On col- 
lecting our loads, found that the natives had stolen froin 
us seven pistols, two great coats and one knapsack, besides 
other small articles. Sent back the horses for two sick 
soldiers, who were unable to ride on the horses, and were 
left at the steep. Pitched the tent, and secured the bag- 
cave from the rain. | 

June 16th.—Left Toombin. Jvst as the people and 
asses were gone, the good o.d schoolmaster whom I men- 
tioned in my former travels came up.* Ie had heard the 
night before that I was with the party, and had travelled all 
night to come and see me. As the loads were gone on, I told 
him I wished him to go forward with me te the place where 
we should halt; that I might reward him in some degree 
for his former kindness. Recovered three of the pistols 
which had been stolen, and one great coat. Set forwards. 
Abou‘ a mile to the east of the village found EH:nton, one 


* See Park’s Travels, p. 257. 
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of the sick who rode Mr. Anderson’s horse, lymg under a 
tree, and the horse grazing at a little distance. Some of 
th: natives had stclen the pistols from the holsters, and 
robbed mv coat case, which was fastened behind the saddle, 
of a string of coral, all the amber and beads 1t contained, 
and one baraloolo. Luckily they did not fancy my pocket 
sextant, and artificial hurizon, which were in the same 
place. Pat the sick man on the horse and drove it before 
me; and after holding hin on and using every exertion Lo 
keep him on the saddle, I fonnd that Twas unable to carry 
‘him on, and having fatigued inyself very much with carrying 
him forwards about six miles, I was forced to leave hiu. 
Abcut a mile after I left Hinton, I came to two others 
lying in the shade of a tree. Mounted one on Mr. An. 
derson’s horse, and the other on my own, and drove them 
before me. Reached the vilage of Serimanna about half 
past twelve o'clock: sent back a horse in the cool of the 
evening for Hinton, and brought him to the village, being 
obliged to tie him on the horse. 
. Gave the schoolmaster five bars of scarlet, one barra- 
leolo, ten bars of beads, fourteen of amber, and two dollars, 
which made him completely happy. I likewise gave him 
an Arabic New Testament, which he promised to read 
with attention. 


Tawae mth 2. Winding.” at Hintan wae warea and Snarke 
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delirious, left them to the care of the Dooty of the village; 


having given him amber and beads sufficient to purchase 


victuals for them if they lived, and tc bury them if they — 


died. If they recovered, he engaged to joia them to the 
first cofile travelling to Gambia. From Serimanna in 
two hours we reached Fajemmia: this is cnly a small 
village, but fortified with a high wall. The chief, from 
whom the village has its name, formerly resided at Fa- 
ramba, to the East of this; but has lately retired here, 
leaving his people and slaves at Faramba. Fajyemmia is 
the most powerful chief of Kenkodoo, and holds under his 
subjection all the country from Toobin to the Ba Fing. 

The customs paid by travellers being always 11 pro- 
»ortion to the power and mischievous disposition ci the 

chiefs; those paid at Fajemmia are of course very high. 


I paid as follows: 


Bars 

Amber - - 19 
Beads ov 
Scarlet oo - - 20) 
Amber “ - - oy 
Amber - - - 14 
Barraloolo - - les 





149 bars ; 


a soidier’s musket, a pair of handsome pistols, a handsome 


avant a oreat ana, and ane hundred «un finnts. 


I 
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Very happy to get so well over the pafaver; for he in- 
sisted long on having the customs, or four bottles of gun- 
powder for each ass. which would have distressed us very 
much; and we could have made but a feeble resistance, 
being so very sickly. Observed an emersion of Jupiter's 
first satellite. | | 

June 17th, time by the watch 13° 6’ 15". 


June 18th, altitudes for the time with artificial horizon. 


HMS «4 , H, M. S. o 
6 25 35 | 19 36 ~=66 27 41 | 18 43 
26 13 | 19 28 28 19 | 18 24 

- 26 61/19 5 28 50 | 18 12 


62939 17 49 
3023 = «17 30 | 
30 48 = «17 19 


Longitude not yet calculated. 


© ; ry, 


June 18th.—Obser. mer, alt. Sun, 159 49 OA 





79 54 Of 

Q16 0 

80 10 OL 
LZ. D. “ Q 0 0 
D - 2825 0 
Latitude 13 35 ON. 


Our palaver with Fajemmia was not finished til] the 
morning of the 19th. During the 18th, 19th, and 20th I 
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was very sick ; and though in general I was able to sit up 
part of the day, yet I was very weak, and unable to attend 
to the marketing of corn, milk, and fowls. Mr. Anderson 
therefore bought these articles, and attended to the cattle, 
&c. Lieutenant Martyn, the sergeant, corporal, and half 
the soldiers sick of the fever. Boiled a camp <ettle full of 
strong decoction of cinchona every day since leaving Din- 
dikoo. Purchased three asses, and hired our guide’s people 
to drive four of our asses in addition to the two they already 
drove, making altogether six asses, for one hundred and 
twenty bars. 

On the 18th, Mr Anderson and one of the soluiers went 
back 19 Serimanna to see the two men left there, and as- 
sertain if they could possibly be carried forward. Retarned 
on the 19th, and reported that they were both alive, but 
not in a state to be moved, <.nd were themselves anxious 
to remain where they were, as it afforded them the only 
chance of recovery. 

June 20th.—When we had loaded the asses, found one 
of tlie soldiers (old Rowe ) unable to ride. Paid ten bars 
of amber, and measured eighteen days rice for him to one 
of the best men in the village, who, I have no doubt, will 
take care of him. Shortly after leaving Fajemmia, it began 
to thunder, and by the time we had travelled sour mules 


we experienced a smart tornado, which wetted mary of 
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the loads, and made the road very muddy and slippery. 
We reached a village nearly deserted, called Nealakalla, 
about noon. Bere we found that the ass which carried 
the spare clothing was uot come up; and as many o. the 
men were very ill situated, particularly with respect to 
shoes, I thenght it best to send back two of the men a 
few miles to see if they could find it, Felt rather uneasy 
about the men, as they did not return at sun-set. Fired 
several muskets, but heard ao answer. The village of 
Nealakalla 1s close to the Ba Lee or Honey river, which 
we found discoloured, but not sensibly swelled. Saw two 
crocodile., and an incredible number of large fis... 

June 21st—As the two men had not yet arrived, sent 
forwed the coffle to cross the river: desired Mr. Scott to 
fire a musket when they had all crossed. Mr. Anderson 
and myself agreed to stop at Nealakaitla Lill noon, in hopes 
of hearing something concerning the two 1aen. They 
arrived about eleven o'clock, having found the ass and 
load so near Fajemmia, that they had gone there and slept 
in the same hut with old Rowe, who, they told us, was 
recovering und very well pleased with his situation. Set 
forwards; and about a mile to the N. E. of tne village 
crossed the river at a place where its course is interrupted 
by a bed: of whinstone rock, which forms the stream 


inte a number of small cataracts. The people had to 
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earry over all the loads on their heads, and we found 
them cooking on the East bank of the river, and nearly 
ready to set forwards. Mr. Anderson ond I stepped across 
the river from rock to rock without wetting our feet. 

As soon as the men had finished their breakfast we set 
forwards, and about two miles East came to a narrow and 
deep creek, in which was a strcam of mudd y water. Crossed 
this with so much difficulty, that some were for calling it 
Vinegar Creek. About four o’clock passed the village of 
Boontoonhooran, delightfully situated at the bottom of a 
steep and rocky hill. Two miles East of this we halted for 
the night at the village of Dooggikotia; where <1e culti- 
vation is very extensive, and we had much difficulty in 
keeping our cattle off the corn. A tornado during: the 
night. | 

June 22d.—Haltea till near ten o’clock, as there was 
great appearance of rain. William Roberts, one of the 
carpenters who had been sick since leaving Fajemmia, 
declared that he was. unable to proceed, and signed a note 
that he was left by his own consent. . Passed a small 
village about four miles to the East, and traveHed on the 
ascent near a river course almost the whole day. We had 
a fine view of Kudlallie, a high detached and square rocky 
hill, which we had seen ever since we lett Fajemmia. This 


hill is quite inaecessible on all sides, and level and green 
ie 
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on the ‘op. The natives affirm that there is a lake of water 
on its summit, and they frequently go round the bottom 
of the precipices, curing the rainy season, and pick up 
large turt!cs, which have tumbled over the precipice and 
killed themselves. Say many very picturesyue and rocky 
hills during the march, and in the evening halted at the 
village of Falifing, which is situated on the summit or the 
ascent which separates the Ba lee from the Ba fing. Lost 
one ass, and 80lbs. of balls on the march. 

June 23d.—Ealy in the morning resumed our journey ; 
and after travelling two hours on a level plain, hounded | 
with high rocky precipices on our right and left, we de- 
scended slow] y towards the East, and shortly came to the 
village of Gimbia, or Kimbia. I chanced to be in the 
rear, bringirg on some asses which had thrown their 
loads; and when I came up_I found all about the village 
wearing a hostile appearance, the men running from the 
corn grounds and putting on their quivers, &c. The cause 
of this tumult was, as usual, the love of money. 'The vil- 
lagers had heard that the white men were to pass; that 
they.were very sickly, and unable to make any rcsistance, 
or to defend the immense wealth in their possession. Ac- 
-cordingly when part of the coffle had passed the village, — 
the people salhed out; and, under pretence that the cofile 


should not pass till the Dooty vleased. insisted on turnine 
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hack the asses. One of them seized the serjeant’; horse 
by the bridle tu lead it inte the village ; but when the ser- 
jeant cocked his pistol and presented it, he dropped tne 
bridle: others drove away the asses with their “oads, and 
every thing seemed going into cenfusion. "he soldiers 
with great coolness loaded their pieces with ball, and fixed 
thei: bayonets: on seeing this the villagers hesitated, and 
the soldiers drove the asses across the bed of a torrent; 
and then returned, leaving a sufficient nember to guard 
the asses. 

The natives collected themselves under a tree by the 
gate of the village, where I found the Dooty and Isaaco 
at very nign words. On enquiring the cause of the tumult, 
Isaaco informed me that the villagers had attempted to take 
the loads from the asses. I turned to the Dooty, and 
asked him who were the persons that had dared to make 
such an attempt. He pointed to about thirty people armed 
with bows; on which I fell a laughing, and asked him 
if he really thought that such people could fight; adding, 
‘f he had a mina to make the experiment, they need only 
go up ard attempt to take off one of the loads. Thiey 
seemed by this time to be fully satisfied that they had 
‘made a vain attempt; and the Dooty desired me to tel! the 
men to vo forward with the asses. As I did not know but 


warhane came of the sick micat be under the necessity of 
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_returnipg this way, I thought it adviseable to part on 
friendly térms ; and therefore gave the Dooty fovr bars of 
amber, and told him that we did not come to make war ; 
but if any verson made wa” on us, we would defend our- 
selves to the last. | 

Set forwards, and half a mile.to the East descended into 
a rocky valley: many of the asses fell in voing down the 
steep. About noon reached Suédo, an unwalled village at - 
the bottom of a rocky lill. Shortly after we halted Lieu- 
tenant Martyn’s torre died. This was a God send to the 
people of Sullo, who cut him up as if he had been a bul- 
lock, and had almost come to blows about the division of | 
him; so much is horse-flesh esteemed at this place. Num- 
bers ot large monkies on the rocks over the town. 

June 24th.—Left Sullo, and travelled through a country 
beantiial beyond imagination, with all the possible diver - 
sities of rock, sometimes towering up like ruined castles, 
spires, pyramids, &c. We passed one place so hke a ruined 
Gothic abiey, that we halted a little, before we could 
satisfy ourselves that the niches, windows, “uined staircase, 
&c. were all natural rock. A faithful description of this 
place would certainly Le deemed a fiction. 

Passed a hill composed of one homogeneous mass of - 
solid rock (red grinite) without a detached stone or blale 


of grass; never saw such a hillin my lite. In the course 
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of the march saw several villages romantically sitvated in 
the crescents formed by the rocky precipices; the medium — 
height of these precipices is from one bundred te tive or SIX 
hundred feet perpendicular. ‘The whole country between 
the Ba fing and Ba lee is rugged and grand beyond any 
thing I have seen. 

We reached Secoba ai noon. "The Dooty of this town is 
Fajemmia’s youn ger brother. Presented him with goods to 
the amount of 50 bars; he was so much pleased that he 
said he would go with us till we had cre ssed the Ba jing, 


and see that the canoe people did not impose on us. 
o PF) | fy 
Obser. Mer. Alt. of Jupiter. 115 28 0 


87 44 4 
0 0 36 


07 43 24 





32 16 36 
18 49 10 


Latitude - -. - — 13 27 26 


June 25th.—Halted at Secoba, in order to refresh the 





sick ; bought plenty of fowls and milk for them. 
June 26th.—Departed from Secoba, accompanied by 
the Dcoty and several people. Hired three of the Dooty’s 


friends, as guides to Kandy, in that district of Fooladoo 
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called Gangaran. About seven miles East of Secoba 
came to the village of Konkromo, where we pitched our 
tents by the river side. The day was too far spent before 
we had agreed with the canoe people, and, as we could 
not possibly carry all the loads over, thought it best to | 
wait till next morning. As I thought it probable that we 
should have an opportunity of observing an eclipse of 
Jupiter’s first satellite, I took the following altitudes for 
thetime. aa 

H.M. Sg HU. M. S&S 6 , He M.S 6, 
5 25 55 |45 36 9 30 2:43 47 5 26 22;40 55 
0 26 €3/45 13 0 30 42/43 28-0 87) 3/40 3. 
0 27 37.4455 = 0 31 25) 43 10 9 37 44/40 17 


Observed the emersion of the first satellite of Jupiter. 





HW. M, 8. 

By watch - - = - 9 26 20 
Time by Nautical Almanack - 9 24 53 
Equation - - - 0 2 15 
Mean time at Greenwich 9 27 8 

9 27 8 

Watch too slow §-- 0-—«-O0 48 


Longitud . 32 m. 24 sec. or 8° 6’ W. 
June 27th.——Early in the morning pai the canoe people 
50 bars to carry over all our baggage and cattle, and Jike- 


wise presented the Dooty of Secoba with some beads. 
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Four canoes sufficient to carry only an ass load snd an 
half at a time, were provided for this purpose. Sent over 
Mr. Anderson and six men with their arms to receive the 
loads from the canoes and carry them into the tents. The 
asses were made to swim over, one on each side of the 
_ canoe, two boys situng in the canoe and holding them by 
the ears. | 

At this place I had an opportunity of seeing their mode 
of smelting gold. Isaaco had purehased some gold in 
coming through Konkodoo, and: here he Lad 1t made into 
a large ring. The smith made a crucible of common red 
clay and dried it in the sun: into this he put the gold, 
without any flux or mixture whatever; he then put char- 
coz! under and over it, and blowing the fire with the com- 
mon double bellows of the country, soon produced such a 
hcat as to bring the gold into a state of fnsion. He then 
made asmall furrow in the ground, into which he poured 
the melted gold; when it was cold he took it up, and 
heating it again, soon hammered it ito @a square bar. 
Then heating it again, he twisted it by means of two pairs 
of pincers into a sort of screw ; and lengthening out the 
~ ends, turned them up so as to form a massy and precious 
“ing. . 

When the baggage and cattle were all transported over, 


» sent over the men, and embarked myself in the ‘ast 
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canoe ;- but as one of the soldiers in the other canoe had 
gone out to purchase something, I made the canoe in which 
[was shove off, telling the men to come off the moment 
the man returned. I found it difficult to sit in the canoe 
so as to balance it, though it contained only three people 
besides the tower. We had just landec on the East bank, 
when we observed the canoe, iu which were the three sol- 
diers, pushing off from the opposite bank. It shortly atter 
overset, and though the natives. from the shore swam im 
to their assistanc:, vet J. Cartwright was unfortunately 
drowned. The natives dived and recovered two of the 
muskets, and Cartwright’s body; they put the body in the 
canoe und brought it over. I used the means recommended 
by the Humane Society, bat in vain, We buried him ir 
the evening on the benk of the river. _ 

The Ba fing is here a large river quite navigable ; it is 
swelled at this time about two feet, and flows at the rate 
of three knots per hour. The people here are ald taeves: 
they attempted to steal several of our loads, and we de- 
tected one carrying away the bundle in which was all 
sur medicines. We could not sleep with the noise of 
the “hippopotami, which came close to the bank and 
kent snorting and blowing all mght. ‘rhe night being: 
clear, observed the emersion of Jupiter's second satellite , 


it emerged 
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H. M. §&. 
By watch - - - - IE 25 55 
Time by Nautical Almanack 11 24 40 
Kquation - - - 0 1 53 
Mean time at Greenwicl. 11 26 33 | 
it 26 33 





Watch too slow 0 0 38 

June 28th.—Purchased an ass for four minkallis of gold, 
and a horse for 45 bars. Set forwards about seven o’clock. 
After travelling four mites, the ass I had purchased lay 
down, and I found it impossible to reise him. Took off 
the load and left him. At ten o’clock came close to the 
bottom of a high rocky hill, which rises like an immense 
castle from the level plain: itis called Sankaree: and on 
enquiring about a large heap of stones near the foot of the 
precipice, I was told that the town of Madina, which was 
ip the vicinity, was some years ago stormed by the Kaar- 
tans, and that the greater part of the mhabitants fled to- 
wards this hill. Some however were killed on the road, 
and these stones were collected over the grave of one of 
them. He said there were five more such near the hill, 
and that every person in passing, if he belongs te the same 
tamily or contong, thinks himself bound to throw a stone 
on the heap to perpetuate the memory of their friend. 
These heaps are precisely what in Scotland are called 


Laans, ‘Tins hill is accessible only by one very narrew 


Reo 
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and difficult path. They assured me that there was 
abundance of water on the summit at all seasons, and that 
the huts built by the Madina people were still standing 
on the summit, though out of repair. 

At elevea o’clock crossed a stream, like a mill stream, 
running Nor'h. We halted on the East side of it; found 
that one of the asses with a load of beads had not come 
up. The soldier who drove it (Bloore), without acquaint- 
ing any person, returned to look for it. Shortly after the 
ass and load were found in the woods. Sent the serjeant 
after Bloore on one of the horses; he rode back as far as 
Sankaree without séeing him, and concluded he had test 
the path. He found one of the sick (Walter who had 
wandc-zed from the track (for there was no road); and had 
laid himself down among the bushes till some of the na- 
tives discovered him. Paid the natives ten bars of amber, 
and desired them to look for Bloore. . 

In the afternoon collected the asses for marching. Had 
great difficulty in finding the horses, one of which (the 
serjeant’s), after all our search could not be found. As it 
was in vain to wait for Bloore, put on the loads and de- 
parted. It .s to be observed that there is no path-way in 
these woods, and we found much difficuity in keeping 
logeticr: fired muskets frequently’ to give intimatiun of 


our ine of march. After travelling about four miles, 
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Shaddy Walter, the sick man before mentioned, be-ame so 
exhausted that he could not sit on the ass. He was fas- | 
tened on it, and held upright; he became more and more 
faint, and shortly after died. He was brought forwards to 
a place where the front of the coffle had halted, to allow 
the rear tc come up. Here when the coffle had set for- 
wards, two of the soldiers with their bayonets, and myself 
with my sword, dug his grave in the wild desert ; and a 
few branches were the only laurels which covered the 
tomb of the brave. 

- We did not come up to the cofile till they had halted for 
the night near a pool of water shaded with ground palm- 
trees. He-e I was informed that two of the soldiers were 
not come up; one (Baron) was seen about a mile from the 
halting place; the other (Hill) was supposed to be three 
cr four miles behind. Fired two muskets every quarter 
of an hour; one to call their attention, and the other about 
half a minute after to give the direction. At half past 
seven Hill came up, being directed entirely by the sound 
of the muskets. - At eleven o’clock saw some lights in the 
woods, and heard people holla: in alittle time five peonle 
came, bringin e with them Bloore, the man who had 
vone in quest of the ass. He had gone back as far as the 
Black River, crossed it ang,made signs to the people about 
the ass and the Joad. As they did not rightly understand 
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him, t] ey thought that some party had fallen on the cofile, 
and that this soldier had run away. They therefore came 
with him to see if they could come in for their share, or at 
least receive some reward for coming along with the man. 
Paid them ten bars of amber, and desired them to look for 
Baron, and I would give them ten bars more if they found 
him. | eo | 

June 29th.—At day-break fired muskets for Baron ; 
and as it was evident he must. have wandered from the 
track made by ¢}e asses, and it was in vain to look for 
him in so extensive a wilderness, at half past six o’clock 
loaded the asses and set out. Two more of the soldiers 
affectcl with, the fever. Route in the morring rocky, 
Traveiled twelves miles without halting, in order to reach 
a watering place. About two miles before we caine to the 
watering place, Bloore, the soldier who had come up dur- 
ing the night, sat down under the shade of a tree; and 
when I desired him to proceed, he said he was rather 
fatigued, and when he had cooled himself, he would fol- 
low. [ assured ‘ing that the halting place was only a very 
litile wily oh and advised him by all means not to fall 
asleep. “Ve halted on an elevated table land: the water 
was Ouly rain collected in the hollow places of the rock. 
At half past four o'clock, as @loore had not come up. I 


sent the serjeant on one of the horses to bring him forward ; 
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he returned at sun-set, having seen nothing of him, and 
having rode several miles past the place. I suspected that ~ 
the serjeant might have rode past him asleep under the . 
tree; I therefore got three volunteers to go with me, and 
look for him. It was now quite dark. We colleted a large 
bundle of dry grass, and taking ont a handful at a time, 
kept up a constant light, in order to frighten the lions 
which are very numerous in these woods. When we 
reached the tree under which he lay down, we made a fire 
Saw the "place where he had pressed dc xn the grass, and 
the marks ot his feet : went to the west along the pathway, 
and examined for the marks of his feet, thinking he might 
possibly have mistaken the direction. Fonnd none. fired 
several muskets. Hollowed, and set fire to the grass. 
Returned to the tree and examined all round ; saw no 
blood nor the foot marks of any wild beasts. Fired six 
muskets more. As any further search was likely to he fruit 
less, (-or we did not dare to walk far from thé track for 
fear of losing ourselves) we returned to the tents. One of 
Isaaco’s people shot an antelope in the 2vening, which 
more than supplied us all with meat. Much troubled in 
the night with wolves. | 

- June 30th.—Early in the morning set forwards, and 
descenled from the table land into a more fertile plain. 


Vast numbers of monkies on the rocks. Reached Kaiady 
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after a narch of ten miles, all very much fatigued. This 
is-but a small town; the large town having been taken 
and burnt by Daisy’s son about two years ago, and all the 
"people carried away. Mr. Anderson and Mr. Scott sick of 
the fever. — 

July 1st.— Covered a load of beads with the skin of the 
autelope. One of the bundles containing all our small 
seed beads stolen during the, night ; made all the search 
I could, but in vain: I could not recover it. As we were 
short of rice, and none could be purchased here, deter- 
mined to push on as. quick as possible ; but the men were 
sa very sickly, that I judged it imprudent to trust the bag- 
gage cnd asses without proper drivers. imployed in di- 
viding the asses amongst the healthy men. 

July 2d.—Set forwards. Two more of the soldiers sick 
of the fever. When we had travelled about three miles, 
one of the soldiers (Roger M‘Millan) became so delirious, 
that it was found impossible to carry him forwards. Left 
him at a village called Sanjeekotta. I regreited much 
being under the necessity of leaving in the hour of sickness 
“und distress, a man who had grown old in the service of 
his court y. He had been thirty-one years a soldier, 
twelve times a corporal, nine times a serjeant; but an un 
fortunate attachment to the bottle always returned hniin 


mto the ranks. ° 
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We reached Koeena about three o'clock, all ver? much 
fatigued. I felt myself very sickly, heving lifted up and © 
reloaded a great many asses on the read. The village of © 
Koeena is walled round, and it is surrounded on- three 
sides with rocky precipices. Had a severe tornado at 
seven ocieck, which put out the watch-fire und made us 
all crowd into the tents. When the violence of the squall 
was over, we heard a particular sort of roaring or growling, 
not unlike the noise of + wild boar; there seemed to be 
more than one of them, and they went all :ound our cattle. 
Fired two muskets to make them keep at a distance; but_ 
as they still kept prowling round us, we collected a bunch 
of withered grass, and went with Lieutenant Martyn in 
Jeerch of the animals, suspecting them to be wild boars. 
We got near one of them, and fired several shots into the | 
bush, and one at him as he went off among the long erTass. 
When we returned to the tents, I learned by eniquiring of 
the natives that the animals we had been in search of were 
not boars, but young lions; and they assured me that un- 
less we kept a very good look out they would probably 
kill some of our cattle during the night. About midnight 
’ these young hons attempted to seize one of the asses, 
‘hich so much alarmed the rest that they broke their 
ropes, and came at fall gallop in amongst the tent ropes. 


wo of the lions followed them, and came so close to us 
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that th: sentry cut at one of them with lis sword, but did 
not dare to fire for fear of killing the asses. Neglected to 
wind: up the watch. 

July 3d.—Departed from Koeena, and halted during the 
heat of the day at Koombandi, distant six miles.. Here 
the guides ti at I had hired from Kancy, were to return ; 
and I had agreed with them to carry back M‘Millan’s 
knapsack, and some amber and beads to purchase provi- 
sions for him; but three people came up to us with two 
asses for sale, an¢ they informed me that they left Sanjec- 
kotta early i in the morning; that the soldier who was left 
there, had died during the night, and the natives had buried 
him ix: a corn field near the town. Purchased the asses in 
order vo carry forwards the sick. 

About three o'clock left Koombandi. Mr. Anderson 
and Mr. Scott were so sick, that they wished to remain | 
here for the night: with much entreating, persuaded them 
to nrount their horses and go on. Three miles east of the 
village, William Alston, one of the seamen whom I received 
from His Majesty’s ship Squirrel, became so faint that 
he fell from his ass, and allowed the ass to ran away. Set 
him. on “ny horse, but found he could not sit without 
holding him. Replaced him on the ass, out he still tur- 
bted off: put him again on the horse, and made ore man 


keep him upright, while I led. the horse. But as he made 
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no exertion to ke2p himself erect, it was impossible to hold 
him on the horse, and after repeated tumbles he begged to — 
be left in the woods till morning. T left a loaded pistol — 
with him, and put some cartridges iuto the crown of his 
hat. At sun-set reached Fonilla, a small was ed village 
on the banks of the Wonda, which is her called Ba 
Woolima (Red river), and towards its source it has the 
name of Ba qui (White river), the middle part of its course 
being called Wonda. It had swelled two feet perpendi- 
cular by the rains which had fallen to the southward, and 
was very muddy ; but canno. even in its present state be 
reckoned a large river. | 

J aly 4th.— Agreed with the canoe people to carr> over 
our baggage and cattle for sixty bars. There being but 
one canoe, it was near noon before all the bundles were 
carried over. The transporti.g of the asses was very difh- 
cult.. The river being shallow and rocky; whenever their - 
feet touched the bottom they generally stgod still, Our 
guide, [saaco, was very active in pushing the asses into 
the water, and shoving along the canoe; ‘hut as he was 
afraid that we could not have them all carried over in the. 
_ course of the day, he attempted to. drive six ot the asses 
across the river farther down where the water was shal- 
lower. - Wien he had reached the middle of the river, a 


crocodile rose close to him, and. instantly seizing him by 
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the left thigh, pulled him under water. ‘With wonderful 
presence of mind he fejt the head of the animal, aad thrust 
his finger into its eye ; on which it quitted its hold, and 
Isaaco attempted to reach the further shore, calling out for 
a knife. Bu‘ the crocodile returned and seized him by the 
other thigh, and again pulled him under water; he had 
recourse to the same expedient, and thrust his fingers into 
its eyes with such violence that it again quitted him; and 
when it rose, flounced about on the surface of the water 
as if stupid, and tuer swam down the middle of the. river. 
Isaaco proceeded to. the other side, bleeding very much. 
_ As soon as the canoe returned I went over, and found him 
very much lacerated. The wound on the left thigh was 
four inches mm length: that on the right not quite so large, 
but very deen; besides several single teeth wounds on his 
back. Drew the lips of the wounds together with slips of 
Adhesive plaister secured with a roller; and as we were 
not far from a village, he thought it best for him to go 
forwards before his wounds had become very painful. He 
accordingly rodz forwards to the village of Boolinkoomboo 
en-oneofour horses. Found myself very sick, and unable to 
stand erect without feeling a tendency to faint; the people 
so sickly that it was with some difficulty we got the loads 
put into the tents, though it threatened rain. To my great 
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astonishment, Ashton,* the sailor whom I had lefi in the 
woods the evening before, came up yuite naked, having 
been stripped of his clothes by three cf the natives during 
the night. Found his fever mucu apated. | 
July 5th— With great diffieulty rot the a.ses loaded, 
but had not a sufficient number of spare asses for the sick. 
Set une of them on my horse, and walked, feeling a remis- 
sion of the fever, though ‘still very giddy and unwell. 
We soon reached Boolinkoomboo, it being only two miles 
from the landing place. This village is sometimes called 
-Moiaharra: it does not contain above one hundred people- 
Cn collecting the asses, found that three were missing; 
besides a sickly one, which was too weak to cross the river, 
and was eaten by the people of Fonilla. All this diminished 
our means of carrying forward the sick. | ~ 
I now fornd my situation very perplenirig. ’ To go for- | 
ward without Isaaco to Keminoom, I knew ‘would involve 
us in difficulties; as Keminoom's sons are reckoned the 
greatest thieves and blackguards on the whole route. To 
stop till Iszaco recovered (an event which seemed very 
doubtful ¥, would throw us into the violence of the ram. 
There was no other person that I could trust ; and, what 
was worst of all, we had only two days rice, and a ereat 


* The name is thus written in Mr, Park’s MS. ; but it seems to be a mistake 
for Adston, v. ante p. 7: 
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- scarcity prevailed in the country. I determined to wait 
three days, to see how Isaaco’s wounds looked, and in the 
mean time sent two of his people away to Serracorra with 
an ass and three strings of No. 5. amber toe purchase rice, 

July 6th —All the people either sick, or in a state of — 
great. debilit,, except one. Bought al: the milk I could 
find, and boiled a camp kettle full of strong decoction of 
barks every day. , | 

July 7th.—Dressed Isaaco’s vounds : they looked re- 
markably well. a oo 

- July Sth Waiting very ‘anxiously for the return of 
Isaaco’s people with the rice, being now on very short 
allowcnce. | oO 
“July 9th.—In the afternoon Isaaco’s people returned, 
bringing with them 193lbs. of clean rice ; Isaaco’s wounds 

— Josking well, and beginning to discharge good pus. Lati- 
tude by uncertain obs. mer. ait. of the sun 13° 11’ 

July 10th.—Departed from Boolinkoomboo, and eight 
miles N. E, passed the village of Serrababoo; close to which 
is a stream called Kinyaco, about knee deep, running to 
the N. W. It was very difficult to cross, on account of the 
fissures ia ne rocks which form its bed. Several of the asses 
fell, and their loads were of course wet. From this w~ 
travelled due North, over a ridge of rocks, which formed 


the only passage across a chain of hills) When we had 
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crossed this, we travelled six miles on a rocky anc almost 
impassable road, and a little before san-set, to our great 
joy, reached Sabooseera (Dooty Matta). This is a‘scat- 


- tered unwalled village. Latitude by mer. alt. of moon 13°50'- 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Ju LY 1ith.—From Sahooseera, or Mailaboo, we travelled 
towards the West and North West till noon, when we 
arrived at Keminoom, or Maniakorro. This is a walled 
town fortified in the strongest manner I have yet seen in 
Africa ; a section of the walls and ditch would have nearly 


the following appearance, 





Ditch 8 feet 
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Pitched our tents under a tree near the Ba lee, which 
runs here with great velocity, and breaks into small 
‘cataracts. . | a 

July 12th.—Went in the morning with Isaaco and 
waited on Keminoom, or Mansa Numma, as he is com- 


monly called. I tcok with me 
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oo Ba ‘s 

Amber, No. 2 - - us 95 
Ditto, No. 4 - - - 15 
Barralooios = = - 20 
Beads ¢ cn | 7 én 33 
Scarlet . - ° - ose 10 
Balls and flirts = 7 = - 9 
_ Looking glasses | es - & 
oO 100; 


A soldier's musk 2t, | 
A pair of haadsome pistols silver mounted. 
He seut them all back, and I was forced tof it a silver 
mounted gun on it before he would accept of it ; and like- 
wise | | a 
To Eerujama, the King’s brother, 
_ Amber, No. 2° - - - 10 


. Barraloole - i. - ~ 


ea | 


To his son, 
Amber i. - ~ - 10 
- To the King's people -  - 10 
To eight Finnis for singing some nonsense 8 
Observed mer. alt. of the sun 163° 24’; latitule 14° 0° 


Jn the evening had “such of the soldiers as were most 


7 aot 7 te at ot Deg nt Wt amma’ rannvact 
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- went with them to the town, where "they went through 

some movemente, and. fired. _ 
July 13th. —Very desirous to be gone, as we found the 

people thieves to a man: in fact we have never yet been 
at a place .here so much theft and impudence prevails. 
This can only be accourted for, by considerin g tat Mansa 
Nuimma is the reputed father of more than thirty children ; 
and as they all consider themselves as far above the com- 
mon people, they treat every peison with contempt, and 
even steal in the most open manner. _ By the side’ of the 
river are a great number of human bones (more than thirty © 
skuils.) On enquiring the reason, I was informed that 
Mansa Numma always inflicted capital punishments him- 
self, and that the bones I saw were those of criminals. I 

had reason to regret, that capital punishments seldom or 
never extend to the real or reputed descendants of thc 
KNing. | 

July 14th.—As soon as day dawned, strack the tents 

and loaded the asses. ‘The townspeople gathered round 
usin crowds. ‘’hey had stolen during ovr stay here four 
creat coats, a large bundle of beads, a musket, a pair of 
pistols, an . several other thin gs. Before we had advanced 
a musket shot from the town (though we had one of .the 
King’s sons ou horseback as a protector), one of the tuwns- 


people carried away a bag from one of the asses, con- 
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taining some things belonging to one of the soldiers. The 
King’s son, Lieutenant Martyn, and m yse'f rode after him, . 
and were lucky enough to come up with him, and recover | 
the bag ; but before we could rejorn ‘the coftle, another 
had run off with a musket that was fastened ¢ « one of the 
_ Joads. | _ 

We proceeded i in this mianiier im a constant state of 
alarth ; and I had great reason to fear that the impudence 
of the people would provoke some of the soldiers to run 
them through with their bayonets. About two miles from 
Maniakorro, as we were ascending a rocky part of the 
road, several of the asses fell with their loads. I rode a 
little trom the path to see if a more easy ascent coud not 
ve found; and as I was holding my musket carelessly in 
my hand, and looking round, two of Numma’s sons came 
vp to me; one of them requested me to give him some 
snuff. Suspecting no ill treatment from two people, whom, 
T had often seen with the King, and at our tents, I turned 
round to assure him that I never took snuff; at this instant 
the other (called W oosaba) coming up behiid me, snatched 
the musket from my hand, and ran off with it. I instantly 
sprang from the saddle and followed him with IY sword, 
calling te Mr. Anderson to ride back, and tell some of che 
people to look after my horse. Mr. Anderson got within 


musket shot of him, but seeing it was Namma’s son, had 


= 
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some dc ubts about shooting him, and cailed to me if he 
should fire, Luckily I did not hear him, or I might pos- 
sibly have recovered my musket, at the risk of a long 
palaver, and perhaps the loss of half our baggage. ‘The 
thief accorc nely made lis.escape amongst the rocks, and 
when T returned to my horse, I found the other of the 
royal descendants had stolen my great coat. | 

I went and informed the King’s son, whom we had Ifired 
as a guide, of what had happened ; and: requested to know 
how I should act «f any of the. people should steal from. 
the baggage. He assured me that after what had hap- 
pened, I snould be justified i in shooting the first that at-- 
tempted to steal from the loads. Made such of the soidiers. 
as were near me load their muskets and be ready. The sky 
became cloudy, and by the time that we had advanced 
about five miles from-the town, we experienced a very 
heavy tornado. During the rain another of Numma’s sons 
snatched up and run off with one of the soldiers muskets 
and a pair of pistols, which he had laid down while he was 
reloading his ass. | | . 

We halted amongst the rocks and put off the loads, all 
ver y wet. “Turned the asses to feed, and cooked soine 
rice, although it rained very heavily. One .of the negro 
boys gave the alarin that three people were driving away 


our asses. I followed with some of our people: the thieves” 
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made their escape amongst the rocks, but without c wrying 


away any of the asses, though they had untied the feet of 


=, 


three and fastened a fourth to a bush. Collected the-asses _ 


and. began to load. Whilst we wer2 loading one of the 
asses strayed a litile from the rest, about two hundred 
yards, and to ry astonishment a Man came ftom amongst 
the rocks, took off the lead, and began to cut it open with 
his knife. Before any person could come at him, he left 
the load and run up the rocks. Mr. Scott and one of the 
soldiers fived at him, but did not hit bim. Went on. Road 


very rocky. ‘Told the soldiers to shoot the first that took. 


any thing from the baggage. , Found some of the asses and 
loads lying at che difficult places in the road, and- often 
two loads with only one half-sick soldier to guard them. 

Kept i in the rear, as I perceived thev had. a mind to take 
some of the loads and asses. I saw the thieves peeping 
over.the rocks, and making signs to their comrades, who 
seemec very desirous of assisting us in putting on our loads, 

Put one of the loads on my horse, and another on Mr. 

Anderson’ S$. and luckily cleared the difficult passes of the 
rocks by sun set, without losing any thing, ‘hough sar- 
rounded by at least a dozen experienced thieves. When 
we reached the bottom of the recky pass, we went on with 
more ease, and came up to the rest of the party about 


eight o'clock. They had stopped for the mght im the 
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woods, .nd so were all our clothes :* and in fact we passed 
a very uncomfortable night amongst the wet grass, and | 
exposed to a very heavy dew. | 

July 15th.—Early ‘n the morning proceeded, and went 
on very slo vly in the rear, by which means we were sepa- | 
rated from tive front. _«lorses loaded as usnal. When we 
reached the cultivated land, which surrounds ‘the village 
of Ganamboo, we came up to one of the soldiers, who in- 
formed us, that a man havited as a slave had come from 
amongst the bushes, and instantly seized on Ins musket 
and knapsack, which were fastened on the top of his load. 
The soldier struggled with him for his musket, and wrested - 
it from him; on which the thief let go the knapsack, and. 
attempted to make off; but when. he heard the soldier 
cock his piece, expecting. to be instantly shot, he threw | 
himself down on the road and roared out in the most piti- 
able manner. The soldier took a steady aim at him, bat 
unfortunately his musket flashed in the pan, and thc slave 
started up and ran m amongst the bushes. | 

Ganamboo is oniy a small walled viliage: it is situated 
about ten miles East half North from Maniakorro. | 

July t@’h.—Lett Ganamboo, but the soldiers and a:ses 
wie so much fatigued, that we were forced to stop ot 


Baliandoo (Dooty Mari Uma) during the night. We had 


# It is thus in Mr. Park’s MS. . There seems to be some omission. 
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the most tremerdous storm of thunder and ligt tning I - 
_ ever saw. I was so confident that the tent would be struck - 
by the lightning, that I went to some’ distance to .avoid 

the explosion of our gunpowder. _ | 

J uly 17th.—Left Ballandoo at eight o ‘clock, rnd reached 
Seransang i abot noon. All horses oaded ; m.ne fell down 
under his load, and I was torced to sit by him till an ass 
was sent from the halting place. Seransang is a scattered 
but populous town, and the land is cleared round it for a. 
great distance. One of our best asses stolen during the 
night. 7 _ 

July 18th.—-Departed from Serausang, haviug shifted 
the leads so as to have the horses free, in order to prevent 
theft. We had not travelled much above a mile. when 
two sui8Picious people came up. One of them walked 
slowly in the rear; and the <ther passed on, seemingly in 
great haste. I desired Mr. Anderson to watch the one in 
the renr, whilst I rode on at such a distance as just to keep 
sight of the other. The road making a turn, he was con- 
cealed from me by the bushes, and took advantage of this 
opportunity to carry away a great coat from «. load which 
was driven by one of the sick men. I fortunctcly got a 
view of him as he was running off among the bushes, Sha 
galloping in a direction so as to get before him, quickly 


came so near him that he leaped into some very thick 
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bushes. When I rode round, he went out at the side op- 
posite to me ; and in this manner I hunted him amongst 
the bushes for some time, but never losing sight of him. 
At last he rim past 0 sp.cading tree, and jumping back, 
stood close ta the trunk of it. I thorght I should certainly 
lose him if I did not avail myself of the present opportu- 
nity. I accordingly fired, and dropping my musket on 
the pummel of the saddle, drew out one of the pistols, and 
told him if he otfered to move, I would instantly shoot him 
dead. “ Do not kill me, white man,” he exclaimed, 
‘ T cannot run from you, you have broke my leg.’ [ now 
observed the blood streaming down his leg ; an’ when he 
pulled up his cloth, I saw that’ the ball had passed turough 
@limbed 





his leg about two inches below the knee joint. He 
a little way up the tree, which was of PaSy ascent ; "always 
exclaiming in a pitiable tone cf voice, “ do not kill me.” 

Several of the people belonging to the coffie, on hearing 
the shot fired, came running; and amongst others the 
cuide appointed us by Keminoom, who insisted that I 
should instantly shoot the thief dead; otherwi.e he said I 
aid sot fulfil the orders of his master, who had diected 
ute to shout every person that stole from me. I had great 
difsculty in preverting him from killing him, and was 
happy to recover the creat coat, and leave the thief bleed- 


ing amongst the branches of the tree. 
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We proceeded without further molestation til about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, when it cane on a tornado. 
During the rain one of the sick had fallen a little behind, 
and four people seizing him, strinped off his jacket. He 
followed them at a distance; and when they came up to — 
Mr. Ande.son and myself, he called out to us to shoot one 
of them, as they hed taken his jacket. I had my pocket 
handkerchief on the lock of my gun to keep the priming . 
dry. When they obseived me remove it, one of them 
pulled out the jacket from under his cloak, and laid it on 
one of the asses. Mr. Anderson followed them on horse- 
back, and I kept as near him as I could on foot, my horse 
being 'oaced. - After following them about three miles, | 
they. into the woods; and suspecting that they had 
a mind to return and steal some of the loads from the 
ati eued asses In. the rear, L returned with Mr. Scott, and 
found that one of the soldiers had lost his knapsack, ag 
another his jacket. But from their description, the rob- 
bers were not the saine as had formerly passed. 

Continued in-the rear. When we came within a mile 
of the town of Nummaboo, the road passes near some bigus 
rocks. The asses being a little way before us, ‘wo of the 
robbers first seen came from amongst the rocks, and were 
ecing towards the asses; but when they observed us com- 


me un. thev attempted to slide off unobserved among the 
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rocky. When I called to one of them to stop and tell me 
what they were looking after, they came near us; but as 
they had nothing of ours in their possession, we could not 
stop them, ana they cccordingly passed to the westward. 
Mr. Scott aud I went and examined that part of the recks 
where we observed thein come out, and were lucky enough 
to find a soldier’s coat, a camp kettle, and a number of 
other articles, which had probably been their share of the 
booty ; for I learned on my arrival at the town, that the 
ass which carried tae muskets belonging to the sick, had 
heen stopped by four people near these rocks, and six mus- 
kets. a pair of pistols, and a knapsack taken away. To 
compl-te the business, J. Bowden, one of the. sick, did- 
not come up; and we had little doubt but that jhe had 
heen stripped and murdered by these very people § in the 
woods. We hkewise had a very good ass stolen during: 
the night. | 

July 19th.—Ilaving purchased an ass i he ‘ua of the one 
stolen, we left Nummaboo, which is a walled village, and 
proceeded onwards. Ilad. two tornadoes; the last, about 
eleven o’cloch, wetted us ‘much, and made the road slip- 
pery. Twe asses unable to go on. Put their loads on tne 
horses, and left them. Mr. Scott’s horse unable to walk . 


left it to our guide. At noon came to the ruins of a town. 
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Found two more of the asses unable to carry their loads. 
Hired people to carry on the loads, and a boy to drive the 
asses, Past the ruins of another town at half past twelve, 
where I found two of the sick. whe had laid themselves 
down under a tree, and refused to rise, (they were after- 
wards stripped by the Negroes, and came naked to our 
tents next mornmg.) Shortly after this, came to an ass 
lying on the road unable to proceed with its load. Put 
part of the load on my horse, which was already heavily 
loaded. ‘Took a knapsack on my back. The soldier car- 
ried the remainder and drove the ass before him. 

We arrived on the banks of the Ba Woolima at half yast 
one o’clock. This river is but narrow, not being more 
than hity or sixty feet over; but was so swelled with the 
rains as to be twenty feet deep at tke place where we pro- 
yosed to cross it. Our first attempt was to fell a tree close 
to the river, that by its fall would reach across the stream 
and furm a bridge: but after cutting down four, they all 
fell in such a manner as to be of no use; for though the 
tops of one reached the rocks on the farther shore when it 
fell, yet the violence of the current swept it away. In this 
manner we fatigued ourselves till sun-set, when we gave 


up the attempt. 
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Observed the following emersion of Jupiter's satellites. 
, | H. M. S, 
Third satellite emerged by Watch M. s. 9 25 18 


. Watch too slow 1 56 
First satellite emerged by Watch - 9 36 10 
Watch too slow 2 34 


July 20th.—Altitudes taken for the time. 


HW.M. S. . AM © 6, 
4 6 49 21 21 7 9 42 | 22 42 


0 725/121 40 © 10 26] 23 2 
0 8: 8'92155 O11 3/2318 





7:13. 10/2418 7.16 27 | 25 49. 
013 44/2433 017 0/26 8 
(014 14/2446 =©=0:17 80 | 26 16 © 


Obser. Mer. Alt. ~ 7 . 166 4 0 


' 93 2 0 
016 0 


83.18 6 


6 42 0- 
26 43 O 


es eee 


Longitude - 6 0 13W. 
Latitude - 14 1 ON. 





The passage ef the river being the great desideratunr, I 
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proposed a raft to be hauled from side to side with ropes ; 
whilst the Mandingoes were decidedly of opinion that — 
nothing would answer our purnose but a bridge, which 
they said they would complete by two o’clock. I set to 
work with the carpenters to make a raft; but when the 
logs were cut inte lengths, we could not muster healthy 
people enongh to carry them to the water side. _We were 
forced to give up the attempt and trust entirely to the 
Negro bridge, which was constructed in the following 
manner. .A straight pole was cut to seuud the depth of the 
river, and nutches made on it to shew the depth at different 
‘distances from the shore. Two straight trees were now 
cut, and their ‘ops fastened strongly together with s4ps of 
bark. These were launched across the stream with the 
assistance of two people, and a rope on the further side ; 
ihe roots of the trees were armly fastened with ropes to 


the roots of tie trees on each side of the river. Along the 


upper side of these trees they planted a range of upright 


forked sticks, cut correctly to the lengths on the sounding 
pole. These upright forks supported two other trees tied 
as the first, but which were not, like the first, permitted .te 
sink into the water, but were kept about a foot above the 
s»rface by mears of the forks. Another range of forks 
was placed a httle farther up the stream, which lkewise 


supported two trees fastened as the above ; the whole was 
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completed with cross sticks. The two trees first laid over, 
which were pernitted fo sink im the water, served to pre- 
vent the sfream from runuing away with the forks whosc 
roots sloped down th stream; whilst the weight of the 
current pressed on and kept firm the roots of such as weve 
placed up the stream. A section of the bridge -vowid have 


the followmg appearance. 





A. Trees first laid across. PR. Cress sucks Sor walking on. 

B. First range 0” forks. _ If the river was dried up, the structure 
C. Trees supported by first range. would have somewhat of this appear- 
D. Second rcnge of forks. ance. 


E. Trees supported by ditto. 


Our people being all so sickly, I hired the Negroes to 


carry over all the baggage, and swim over the asses. Onr 
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baggage was laid on the rocks on the East side of the river : 
but such was our sickly state that we were unable to carry 
it up the bank. Francis Beedle, one of the soldiers, was 
evidently dying of the fever; and having in vain attempted, 
with the assistance of one of his messmates, tc carry him. 
over, I was forecd to leave him on the West bunk; think- 
ing it very probable that he would die in the course of the - 
night. 

July 2ist.—Hured Isaaco’s people to carry the bundles 
up the bak, and assist in loading al’ the asses. One of 
the soldiers crossed the bridge, and found Beedle expiring. 
Did not stop to bury him, the sun being high ; but set out 
immediately. Country woody, but level. About hal? past 
ten o'clock came to Mr. Scott lying by the side of the path, 
sO very sick that he could not walk. Shortly after Mr. 
Martyn laid down in the same state. My horse being 
leaded, and myself, as usual, walking on foot and driving 
an ass, I could give taem no assistance. I came in sight 
of the town of Mareena a littie before twelve; and at the 
same time was happy to see two of Isaace’s people com- 
ing back with two asses to take the loads off the horses ir 
the'rear. Sent them back for Mr. Scott and Mr. Martyn, 
ard proceeded to the town. Some ofthe people, who bad 
crosset the river with us, had informed the people of 


Mareena of the treatment we bad experienced in passing 
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from Maniakorro to the Ba Woolima, which district is 
called Kaissi ; and withal had told the people that our 
cofile was a Dommulafoug, a thing sent to he eaten, or 
in English fair gue fur every body. The inhabi- 
tants of Mareena were resolved to come in for their 
share; they accordingly stole five of our asses during 
the night: but felt themselves much disappomted next 
morning, 

July 22d,—-when they understood, that instead of pro- 
ceeding to Bangassi, we preposed to send forward a mes- 
senger to inform the king of the bad treatment we had 
experienced. ‘Three of them returned the asses thev had 
stolen, but the other two would not. Abort noon we 
loadea all the horses and asses; and I hired two yorn, 
men to carry forwards two trunks, the load of one of 
the asses which was stolen. Bangassi is only six miles dis- 
tant from Mareena. It is a large town, fortified in the 
same manner as Maniakorro; but is four or five times 
aslarge. Pitched our tents under a tree to the East of the 
town. ° . 
July 23d.—Received a present from Serenummo, the 
King, of a fine bullock and two very large calabashes of 
sweet milk; he likewise sent the two asses which tne 
people of Mareena had stolen. Took from our bagesge 


the following articles, and went with Isaaco to the King. 
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| , Bars. 

To the King, amber No. 2 - 30 
Ditto. No. 4 - 20 

Barraloolos - - 80 

Beads - oe 30 

, " Looking glasses. __ - O 
Palls and flints | - 9 





Bars 117° 


Mr. Anderson’s musket. 


Ditto sword. 
7 “Ditto pistols. 
To the King’s son, amber No. 4 . - rs 
. _ Barraloolo - - 5 
Bars 10 } 
To the person who assisted in settling the palaver, 
amber - — 10 
To the good people in the town - 10 
To Isaaco’s landlord for a goat - -— 40 
Bars 30 


The town 18 large and populous, and is better fortified 
than even Maniakorro. We found Serenumuio seated in 
a sort of shade, surrounded by on} y a few friends; orders 
heving been given not to allow any person to enter it, 
He erquired if T was the white man who had formerly 


passed through the country, and what could induce me to 
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_ come back agcin ; with a number of sucn questions. To 
all which I gave the best answers I could; and then told 
him that I did not come to purchase slaves or gold ; I did 

not come to take any-man’s trade from him or any man’s 

inoney; I did not come to make money, but to spend it ; 
and for the trath of these assertions 1 could-appeal to 

every person who knew me or had travelled with mer J 
farther added, it was my intention at present to travel - 
peaceably through his kingdom hito. Bambarra ; and that 
asa mark.of my regard for his name and character, I had 

brought a few articles which my guide would present to 
him. Here Isaaco spread out on the floor the articles before 
menticned. The King looked at them with that sort of 
indifference which an African always affects towards" 
things he has not before seen. However much he may 
admire them, he must never appear in the least surprised: 

He told me I should have permission to pass; and he 

‘would make his son take care of us till we arrived at Sego 
but it would be some days before he was ready. - 1 tald 

him I was anxious to be in Bainbarra, as J. found my 
people very sick] ; and if he would appoint me-a guide, 

I would esteem it a favour. In fact I knew before, that 
this son proposed going to Sego with the annual tribute, 
which amounts to three undred minkallis of gold or 


VOL. i], _ ° 9g 
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thereabouts ;- bue I knew that the gold was not yet all 
collected, and that part of it would prohably be bought ~ 
with the merchandize I had given him. 

July 25th.—Bought two asses for fifty-six bars of amber. 
During our stay at this town we were plentifully supplied | 
with milk on moderate terms. I. always pnechased two 
cam kettles full every morning for the men, in hopes of 
recruiting them before we set forwards for the Niger ; but 
they still continue sick and spiritless. Corporal Powal is 
dangerously ill ofthe fever, and M‘Ineili is affected with 
the dysentery to such a degree, that I have no hopes of 
his recovery, He was removed yesterday to the shade of 

4 tree at a smail distance from the tents; and not emg 
orenght near in the evening, he was very near beirg torn 
to pieces by the wolves. They were smelling at his feet 
V; hen he awakened, and then set up such a horrid how], 
that poor M‘Inelli, sick as he was, started up and came to 
the tents before the sentry could reach the place where he | 
had slept. 

July 26th. —Corporal Powal died during the night. 
Buried him this mornmg; two dollars and « half-in his 
pozket, for which I am accountable. Overhauled the 
ass-saddles, and adjusted the loads, proposing to leave 


this to-morrow morning early. 
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July 27th.—The morning being rainy, we did not depart 
from Banassi till about nine o’clock. Lett here M‘Inelli. 
Paid the Dooty ten bars of amber to purchase provision 
for him and give him lodging. Shortly after leaving the 
town, three of the soldiers laid down under ‘a tree, and 
xefused to proceed; their names Frair, Thomson, enu 
Hercules. About a quarter of a mile farther, James Trott, 
one of the carpenters brought from Portsmouth, refused tu 
go on, being sick of the fever. I drove on his ass, and 
desired him to return to Bangassi. Found myself very 
cick and faint, having to drive my horse loaded with rice, 
and an ass witli the pit saws. Came to au em'nence, from 
which I had a view of some very distant mounteins-to the 
Fast half South. The certainty that the Niger washes the 
Southern base of these mountains made me forget my 
fever ; and [ thought of nothing all the way but how to 


elimb over their blue summits. 
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Reached Nunimasoolo at two o’clock. This has for- 
merly been a large town; but being destroyed by war 
some years ago, nearly three-fourths of the town are m 
ruins. Before we had time to pitch the tent properly, the 
rain came down on us, and wetled us all completely, both 
men and bunuales. This was a very seriou affair to us, 
many of our articles of merchandize being perishable. 
. Slept very uncomfortably in wet clothes on the wet ground. 
Troubled in the night w.th a hon; he ceme so near that 
the sentry fired at him, but it was so dark that ‘t was im- 
possible to take a good aim. All the asses pulled up the 
pins. to which they were fastened, and run together as rear 
the men as they could. As the sick soldiers before nien- 
‘ioned did not come up before sun-set, I concluded they 
chad all returned to Bangassi ; and tne Dooty’s son coming 
cp on horseback, informed. me that they had really returned 
to his father’s house, and wished to know what I meant to 
do respecting them. I told him that I wished my people 
to be taken proper care of, and gave him ten bars of am- 
ber for his care <n coming to inform me of them. I like- . 
wise put ‘nto his possession three strings of amber of forty 
bers each, and told him how to dispose of the-n for the 
use of the sick. I likewise told him that, if any cf them 
shoulda reeover, if he would send a proper person forward 


with them to Bambakoo, I would give -him an Indian 
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baft, or ten Lars of scarlet, which he preferred. At the 


same time I wrote the following note to the men. 


‘< Dear SoLDIElLs, 


‘Tam sorry to learn that you have returned to Ban- 
gassi. JT have sent in charge of the bearer of this three 
complete strings of amber ; one oi which will procure rice 
for forty days; the second will purchase milk or fowls for 
the same time, and the third wall buy provisions for yon 


on the read till you arrive a: the Niger. 


Your’s 


NM. PARK.” 


July 28th.—Rained all day. Remained in the tent at 
Nummasoolo. 

July 29.—Divided the men’s clothes who were left be- 
hind amongst the other men ; many of them being im great 
want of clothes, and the nights being now cold ard damp. 
- Found five dotlars in J. Trott’s knapsach, for which Iam 
accountable. Spread out the rice to dry; found it hot and 
much do-naged. Some people arrived from the East, who 
informed us that a stream on the road, which is usually dry, 
was so much swelled by che rain that no ass could cross it. 
Hlelted here dming the day to drv the different articles. 
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J uly 30th,—Departed from Nummasoole. Was under 
the necessity of leaving here William Ailen sick. Paid 
the Dooty for him as usual. I regretted much leaving this 
man; he had naturally a cheerful ‘disposition ; and he 
used often to beguile the watches of the night with the 
sone's of ovr dear native land. 

Aout five miles East of Nummasoolo passed the streain 
before mentioned, flowing to the 8.E. The water had 
subsided, and was only about eighteen inches deep, but 
flowed very rapidly. Many a.ses fell, ana had their loads 
wetted. It likewise rained two hours on the march, Crossed 
a ridse of hills through an opening. Road tolerably good 
except in tivo places. We descended on the East side, and 
2ached Surtaboo, a small ruined village, about two o’clock. 
Here I learnt that the front of the coffle had gone on to.a 
village about four miles further; but the asses in the rear 
being all very much fatigued, and lving down with their 
loads trequently, I judged it prudent to halt till some 
fresh asses should be sent to my assistance. 

We had not halted here above an hour, when three of 
Tsaaco’s people and two asses came back ; and with their’ 
| hetp we arrived at Sobee at seven o’clock. On the road we . 
passed the last or the St. Jago asses, the whole forty hav- 
ing either died or been abandoned on the road at different 


vlaces. We were all very wet, for it rained «linost the whale 
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way; andall! verv hungry, having tasted nothing since the 
preceding evening. The town of Sobee has changed its 
situation three times. It was taken about ten years ago by 
Daisy, King of Kaarta, with thirteen horsemen and some 
of his slaves on foot. They carried off five hundred slaves, 
two hundre« of which were women. Sach as escaped re- 
bailt the town about a mile to the East of its former situ- 
ation; but when it had acquired some degree of prospe- 
rity, it was destroyed by Mansong King of Bambarra. The 
present town is built nearer the foot of the hills; part of it 
is walled, which serves as a sort of citade:x. There is 
plenty of corn and rice here on moderate terms ; but they 
have not yet had time to recruit their herd: of cattle: | 
July 31st.—Rained hard all the morning, and flying 
showers all day. Halted at Sobee. During the night one 
of the town’s-people attempted to steal one of the soldiér’s 
pieces, some of which were standing against a tree clese 
to the tent. Lieutenant Martyn was sleeping under the 
tree; and hearing somebody moving the muskets, he no 
sooner observed that it was a Neg~o, than he snatched one 
of.the muskets and fired at the thief as he was running off 
with one of the muskets. Whether the ball touched nim 
or net we could not learn; but the thief dropped the miss 
ket, and we found it with the pouch and bayonet in the- 


morning. 
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August Ist.—Early this morning purchas:d an ass fora 
pistol, a baft, and a Mandingo cloth. We set out at seven 
o'clock. Immediately on the East of the town came to 
another stream flowing towards the S. S.W. It was so 
deep, that the whole of the bundles had to be carried over 
on men’s heads. During this, being surrounded by thieves 
on all sides, Isaaco unfortunately struck two of the soldiers; 
which action had nearly cost him his life, one éf the sol- 
diers attempting to stab kim with his bayenet, when Mr. 
Anderson prevented him ; and as I reproved Isaaco for his 
conduct in the sharpest manner, he went off in a pet with 
11S people, leaving us to find our way across the river. in 
the best manne. we could. [ hired four people to arry 
ever the loads; and stood myself as sentry over the thieves. 
In this manner the whole of the baggage was carried over 
with much less loss than we had sustained at any other 
river. The asses were swam over, and the whole only cost 
one sting of No.5; but I had to pay fifty stones to the 
Dooty’s son for asses going on the corn. As soon as all. 
was over we loaded the csses and set forwerds. At sun- 
set we reached Balanding. We had only tnne to pitch. 
our tent, when the rain came on; indeed we had no 
time for cooking our victuals, for though all the scldiers 
cooked, yet the ram came on before our kettle was 


ready; and Messrs. Anderson, Scott, Marcyn, and my- 


_— 


\ 
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-self, all slept without having tasted any thing during 


the day. ae 

August 2d.—Rainy. . Halted at Balanding. 

August 3d.—sSun rese FB. 3°. Departed from Balan- 
ding, and halted at Balandoo, a walled village about four 
miles to the Fast by Seuth. Bought two sheep for one 
barraloole. | 

August 4th.—Departed from Balandoo. About a mile 
to the East sat the hill of Sobee bearing N. W. by com- 
pass. About this place Lawrerce Calull, ene of the soldiers, 
who had complained of sickness for some days, fell behind ; 
and I hired a person to drive his ass, telling him to come 
on at uis leisure. At eleven o’clock crossed a stream run- 
ning 8. B. which gave us great trouble, the banks being very 
steep and slippery. Crossed the same stream again at half 
past twelve, running E. by N. In the course of this day’: 
march four of the soldiers were unable to attend to their 
asses. Mr. Scott, being very sick, rode my horse; and I 


drove one of the asses. So very much weakened were the 


— men, that when their loads fell off, they could not hit them 


oaagain. Lassistcd in loading thirteen asses in the.covrse of 
the march — We reached Koolihori at three o’clock. This 
town is partly walled; but the greater part of the huts are 
without the walls. As soon as the tents were pitched, the 


rain commenced, and continued all night. We had not 
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time to cook, and the rain prevented tle vatch fire from 
burning ; owing to which one of our asces was killed by 
the wolves. It was only sixteea feet distant from a bush 
under which one of the men was sleeping. 

August d5th_—Morning hazy. Halted, resolving to tra- 
vel at two-o’cluck, and sleep in the woods, the Ba Woollt 


beirg too far to reach in one march. Bought some ripe 





maize of this year’s growth, . otf 
Obser. mer. alt. Sun - - 172 45 0 
36 22 OF 

C16 0 

86 38 0; 

322 0 

17 3 (O 

Latitade - - - - 13 41 0 


The whole route from Bangasst is marked with ruined 
towns and villages; some of them are rebuilt, but by far 
the prester number are still in ruins. We saw scarcely 
az? cuttle en the route, and the avidity or the people of 
Koolitort for animal food, or perhaps their own pecuhia: 
taste, made them eat what the wolves had left of our ass. 
The wolves had eat only the bowels and heart, &c. so 
thut the people had the four quarters and head. The day | 


having clouded up for rain, resolved to halt here for the 
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night. In the course of the afternoon Lawrence Cahill 
came up; but William Hall, who had gone into a ruined 
hut near the road, and whc did not appear to be very sick, 
did not arrive. Suspected that he might be killed by the 
wolves in the hut during the night. At sun-set had all the 
asses propery tied near the tents . and y,atched myself 
with the sentries all night, as the wolves kept constantly 


howling round us. 


CHAPTER V. 








Departure from Koolihori —Ganifarra —- Secareity of” provisions — Distressing 
situation of the Anthe- from deaths and sickness of the party—~Lscapes from 
three lior Intricate route to K-~~mtkoomi—Dembila—Visit from Karfa 
Taura—View of the Niger-——Reduced state of the party—Lambakoo—Losses 
from wolve~~-Bosradoo; embark on the Niger; incidents in “ie voyage to 
Marraboo—Isaaco sent to Sego with presents for Mansong—Messare from 
Ma~song—Course to Koolikorro—Decna— Yamina —~ Samec — Return of 
Isaaco ; account of his interview with Mansong—Messengers set by Man- 

Quit Samee—Excessi e 





song, and enquiries respecting the Author's journey 
heat—Reack Sansanding—Account of that city and its trade—Death of 
Mr. Anderson — Preparations fo. continuing the voy: ge eastward — Infor- 


mation collected respecting various districts. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Aveusr 6th.—Haviny hired two morc ass drivers at one 
bar and their victuals per day, we left Koolihori early im 
the morning, and travelled with considerable dispatch till 
three o'clock: et which time we r 2ached Ganifarra, a small 
beegarly village. In the covrse of this march LZ. Cahill 
and J. Bird, two of the soldiers, and William Co.v, one 
of the seainen, fell behind, and laid down. As soon as the 
front of the coffe had reached Ganifarra, if came on a very 
heavy vain. Being in the rear I was completely drenched : 
and two of the asses carrying four trunks, in which were 
the gun stocks, pistols, looking glasses, Kc. fell down in 2 
stream of water near the tewn, and all the contents weré 
completely wet. I could purchase notning here, aot so 
much as a fowl. Served out a short c'!owar-re of rice, 
being very shecrt of that article. 

- August 7ta.— During the night, some person had stolen 
one of our best asses; and as the load must be left it we 
could not recover it, Isaaco’s people huving traced the 
foot marks to a censidcrable distance, agreed to go in 


seerch of it. Isaaco gave them the strictest orders, if they 
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came up to the thief in the woods to shvo’ him; and, if 
not, to follow him to a town and demand the ass from the > 
Dooty ; if he refused to give it up, to return as soon as 
possible. 

Spent the day in drying such things as were wet; cleaned 
and greased with Shea butter all the ornameated pistols, 
ten pair. Dried tue looking glasses, which were quite 
spoiled... In the afternoon sent two of the natives away 
with goods to a neighbovring town to purchase rice and 
corn. At sun-set Bird came up, but had seen nothing 
of Cox nor Cahill. | 

August 8th.—People not yet returned. Opened the 
trunk which centained the double barrelled gun stccks ; 
cleaned and greased them. Abcut noon people re:urned 
with the rice and corn, but not quite sufficient for one 
day. Nearly at the same time Isaaco’s people came up 
with the ass; they had traced his foot-marks past Kooli- 
hori, and found him at Balandoo. Did not see the thief, 
but learned his nome ; which Isaaco promised to write to 
his fire d at Bangasst, tc imform Sermummo of hin. In 
the afternoon-agreed with the Dvoty for thirty five bars to. 
carry every thing over. Rained heavily all the evening. 

august 9th.— Michael May, a soldier, having died drr- 
ing the night, buried him at day break. Had all the loads 


taken to the crossing place by eight omock. The Ba 
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Woovlli is nearly «f the same size as the one we formerly 
crossed of that neme; it appeared to be exceedingly deep, 
and flowed at the rate of fcur or five miles per hour. ‘There. 
is a very good canoe heve, which can carry over four ass 
loads at onee. As it threatened rain, sent over three men 
with one of tue tents, aud pitched it on the “ast side about 
half a mile from the river; the ground near the bank being 
marshy. Hired people to carry down the bundles, and put 
them into the canoe; and others to receive them on the 
other side, and carry them up the bank , so that the sol- 
diers had nothing to move, being all weak and sickly. 

Ry one o’clock ali the baggage was over; but we found . 
some difficulty in transporting the asses ; the rapidity oi the 
stream swept the canoe and the first six past the landing 
place; and they went so far down the river, that I really 
thought the asses must be arowned; which would have 
been an ‘irreparable Joss i ovr situation. | However, by 
the exertions of the Negroes, who swam in wich repes to 
the canoe, the asses were landed of the ther side ; where 
they stood by the water’s edge urtil the Negroes wa ‘hy cheir 
“ern hoes made a path for them up the steep bank. ‘To 
prevent such an accident, we took the ropes from several 
of our loads, and fastened them together, so as to reach 
across the river ; with this we hauled over the loaded zanoe, 


and the Negroes paddled it back when empty. In this 
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manner all the asses and horses were swans over without 
any loss. 

When the bundles were all carried up to che tent, we 
found that we had not more rice than was Larely sufficient 
for the present day; and as no more could be purchased, we 
had no alternative. buc to march erry in the mornimg for 
Bambarra; the distance by all accounts would not exceed 
fourteen or fifteen miles. 

August 10th.—William ashton declared that he was 
nnable to ‘travel; but as there was n> place to Jeave him 
at, I advised him to make an exertion and come on, though 
slowly, tl he should reach a place where he could have 
food. At eight o’clock set forwards; and traveled very 
expeditious! y without halting tJ! four in the afternoon, at 
which time the front of the coffle reached Dababoo, a 
village of Bambarra. Being in the rear, I found many of 
the men very much fati ened with the length of tlre journey 
and the heat of the cay. At half past four I arrived with 
the ass I drove ata stream flowing to the Westwards, 

ffore I found many of the soldiers sitting, and Mr. An- 
derson lying under a bush, apparently dying. Took him 
on my back, and carried him across the stream, which came 
up to my middle, Carried over the lead of the ass which 
I drove, got over the ass, Mr. Anderson’s horse, &c. l’ound 


myself much fatigued, having crossed the stream sixteen 
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times. Left here four soldiers with their asses, being un- 
able to carry over their loads. Having loaded my ass and 
put Mr. Anaerson on nis horse, we went on to the village ; 
but was sorry to find that no rice could be had, ana Lvwas 
only able to buy one solitary fowl. 

August 11¢h.—Bought a small bullock of the Moorish 
breed for one barraloolo; and having purchased some corn, 
had it cleaned and dressed for the people instead of rice. 
This morning hired Isaaco’s people to go back, and bring 
up the loads of the scldiers who had halted by the side of 
the stream. In the course of che day all the locds arrived; 
but was sorry to find that in the course of the sast two 
marches we had lost four men, viz. Cox, Cahill, Bird, ana 
Ashton Mr. Anderson still in a very dangerous way, 
being unable to walk or sit upright. Mr. Scott much re- 
covered. I found that I mast here lecve one load, one of 
the horses being quite finished. Left the seine nets in 
charge of the Dooty, til I should send fer them. 

August 12th.—Rained all che morning. About ereven 
o’clock, the sky being clear, loaded the asses. Jone of 
the Eurepears being able to hit a load, Isaace made the 
Negroes lead the whole, Saddled Mr. Anderson’s horre ; 
and hav.ag puta sick soldier on mine, took Mr. Anderson's 
horse by the bridle, that he might have no trouble but 


sitting upright on the saddle. We had not gone far before 
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I found one of the asses with a load of gunpowder, the © 
driver (Dickinson) being unable to proceed (I never heard 
of him aiterwards); and shortly after the sick man dis- 
mouated trom my horse, and Jaid town by c small pool of 
water, refusing to rise. Drove the ass and horse on before 
ine. Passed a number of sick. At baif past twelve o'clock 
Mr. Anderson ceclcred he could ride no farther. Took 
him down and laid him in the shade of a bush, and sat 
down beside him. At half past two o’clock he made aneo- 
ther attemnt to proceed ; but had not rode above an hun- 
dred yards bofore [had to take him down from the saddle, 
and lay him again in the shade. [ now gave up ail thoughts 
or being avle to carry him: forwards till the cool of che 
evening ; and having turned the horses and ass to feed, I 
sat down to watch the pulsations of my dying friend. At 
four o’clock foar of the sick came up; three of them 
agreed to take charge of the ass with the gunpowder ; and 
J put a fourth, whe hada sore leg, on my horse, telling him 
if he saw Mr. Scott on the road to give him the horse. 

at he f past five o’clock, there being a fine breeze from 
the South Vest ; Mr. Anderson agreed to make another 
. attempt, and having again placed him on the saddle, I 
led the horse on pretty smartly in hopes of reachn ¢ Koo- 
mikoomi before dark. We had not proceeded above a 


mile hefnrea we heard an ant left a noise very much ike 
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the barking or a large mastiff, but. ending in a hiss like 
-the fuf* of acat. I thought it must be some large monkey ; 
and was observing to Mr. Anderson “ what a ‘bouncing 
fellow that must be,” when we heard another bark nearer 
to us, and presently a thira still nearer, accompanied with 

agrowl. I now suspecied that som? wild animal mean‘ te 
attack us, but could nei conject ure of what species it was 
likely to be. We had not proceeded an hundred. yards 
farther, when coming to an apening in the bushes, I was 
not a little surprised. to see three lions coming towards us. 
_ ‘They were not so red as th. lion I formerly saw in Bam- 
barra,t bat of a dusky colour, like the colour of an ass. 
They were very large, and came bounding over the long 
grass, not one after another, but all abreast of each other. 
T was afraid, if I allowed. them to come too near us, and 
my piece should miss fire, that we should-be all devoured 
by them. I therefore fet go. the bridle, and walked for- 
wards to meet them. As soon as they were within a long 
shot of me, I fired at the centre one. I do not think I hit 
him ; but they ala stopt, looked at coch other,” ind then 
bounded away a few paces, when one of them stops, and 
~ locked back at me. I was too busy in loading my piece 

to observe their motions as they weat away, and was very . 
happy ta see the last of them march slowly off amongst 


- ® Thus iu Mr. Park’s MS. _ + Payk’s Travels, p. 208. 
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the bushes. We had -not proceeded above half a mile 


farther, when we heard another bark and growl close to * 


us amongst the bushes. .This was doubtless*one of the 
lions beiore seen, and I was afraid they would follow us 
tili dark, when they would have too many opportunities 
cf springing on us unawares. I thercfore got Mr. Ander- 
' son’s call, and ma‘le as 1vud a whistling and noise as 
possible. We heard no more of them. 


Just at dark we descendec into a valley where was 2 


small stream of water; but the ascent on the opposite side 


was through a species of bruken ground, which T have - 


never seen any where but in Africa. It is of the following 

nature. A stratum of stiff yellow clay fourteen or twenty 
feet thick, (which, unless when it rains, is as hard as 
rock) is washed by the annual rains into fissures of a depth 
equal to the thickness of the stratum. There is no vege- 
tation on these places, except on the summit or original 
level. Amongst these horrid gullies I unfortunately lost 
scht cf the footmarks of the asses which had gone before; 
and fine ing: no way to get out, led the horse up-a very 
steep place i lil. order to gain the original level, oping there _ 
to find the foot path. But anluckily the ground was all 
brok en as for’ 9s S| could see; and after travellin: * some 


little way, we came toa guiley which we could rot cross: 
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of being kille’ by falling into some of these ravines, or 
over some precipice, I thought it advisable to halt till the | 
morning. On this rugged summit we fell in with Jonas 
Watkins, one of the sick: ond with his assistance J lighted 
a fire. Wrapped Mr. Anderson in his cloak, and laid 
him down beside it. Watehed all nignt to keep the fire 
burning, and prevent our being varprised by the ons, 
which we knew were at no great distance. About two 
-@’clock in the morning two more of the sick joined us. 
Mr. Andcrson slept well dur‘ag the night, and as soon as 
day dawned, 

August 13th,—having found the footmarks of the asses, 
and paving with difficulty even in day hght traced our 
way through this labyrints, we found Mr. Scott and thre 
more of the sick. They too had lost their way, and had 
slept about half a mile to the East of us. We reached 
Koomikoomi at ten o’clock. ‘i'his is an unwalled village, 
but surrounded with extensive corn fields, 

August 13th.—tlalted ; rested at Kouwthec.c! 

August 14tic—Jonas Watkins died this irorning, huried 
iam. Halted heze to day to see which way Mr. Anderson’s 
fever was likely to terminate ; and in the newan time sont 
two loaded asses forward to Doombila, the’ asses to return 


in the evening and carry loads to-morrow morning. 
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It is a common observation of the Negroes, that when the 
Indian corn is in olossum th rain stops for eleven days. 
The stopping of the rain evidently depends on the sun 
approaching the zenith of the place ; the sun by this day’s 
vbservetion bemg only seventy-one miles North of us: 
und it is a wonderful institution of providence, that at this 
time the maize here is a!l in full blossom ; and on passing 
turough the fields, one is lie to bz blinded with the pollen 
of the male flowers. | 

August 15th.— Having slung a cloak like a hammock 
under 2-Straignt stick, had Mr. Ander: on put into it, and 


carx.-d on fo men’s heads; twe mure following to relieve 
* My. Park took a wrong day’s declination, i. ¢. the 15th instead of the 14th. 
* It suould be, 


- o f “” 
2 dD, - - 1] ll Oo 
Dec, - ~ 14 27 29 


Latitude ~ - 13 1 29 
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them. Mr. Sertt complained this morniug of sickness and 
head ach. Made one of the soldiers saddle Mr. Anderson’s 
horse for him ; and having seen him mount, and given him 
his canteen with water, I rode forwards to look after four 
Negroes whom I had hired to carry loads on their heads ; 
but being strangers, I. was apprehens.ve they might run 
away with them. Found every thing going on well ; and 
we travelled with such expedition, that we reachel Doom- 
bila in four hours and a half, thcugh the distance cannot 
be less than sixteen or eighteen miles, nearly South. It 
rained hard all the afternoon, and it was not ull dark that — 
all the sick soldiers came up. Only three of the soldiers 
were able to drive their asses to day. | 
When I entered the tcwn I was happy to meet Karfa — 
- Taura,* the worthy Negro mentioned in my former travels; 
he heard a report at Boori (where he now resides ) that a _ 
coffle of white people were passing throu eh Fooladoo for 
Bambarra; and that they were conducced by a person of 
the name of Park, who spoke Manding: He heard this 
report in the-evemng ; and in the morning he lett his 
‘Youse, determined if possible to meet me at Bambakoo, a 
distance of six days travel. He came to Bambakoo with 
th-ee oi his slaves to assist me in going forward to Sego, 


but when he found I had not come up, he came fo.wards 


# Park's Travels, p. 293. 
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to meet me. H> instantly recognised me. and you. may 
judge of the pleasure I felt on seeing my old benefactor. _ 

At four o'clock, as Mr. Scott had not come up, and thie 
people in the rear had not seen bim lately, I sent one 
of Isaaco’s people back on my horse as far as the next 
village, suspecting that he might Lave halted there when 
the rain came on. The man returned after dark, having 
been necrly at Koomikoomi without seeing or hearing any 
thing of Mr. Scott. We all concluded that he had re- 
turned to Leomikoomi. 

August 17th—Halted at Doombila in order to dry the 
baggage, and in hopes of Mr. Scott coming up. Told the 
four N egroes, who carried Mr. Anderson, and who returmed 
to Koomikoomi this morning, te make every possible en- 
quiry concerning Mr. Scott; and if be was able to ride, I 
would pay them handsomely for coming with him, If he 
had returned to Koomikoor 11, I desired them to assure.the 
Dooty that I woud pay for every expence he might incur, 
and pay fev a gute to conduct him to Marraboo. Re- 
ceived from the Dooty of Doombila a small bullock and a _ 
sheep. Paid him a barraloolo, five bars of amber, an1__ 
fifty gun flints. 7 

August 18th.--Hearing no account of Mr. Scout, con- 
cleded he was still at Koomikoomi, brt unable to travel. 


At seven o'clock left Doombila, and as the asses were now 
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very weak, it was not long before I had to dismount and 
put a load on wy horse. Only one of the soldiers able to 
driv: an ass. Road very bad; did not reach Toniba till 
sun set, being a distance of eighteen or twenty miles 8. E. 
byS. Mr. Anderson’s bearers halted with him at a village 
on the road, where tlLere was some good veer. As soon as 
we had pitched the tent, it began te rain, and rained all 
night; the soldiers run all! into the village. I passed a 
very disagreeable night, havirg to keep our asses from 
eating the people’s corn, which caused me to keep walking 
about almost the whole night. | 

In case it shoula escape my memory, I take this oppoi- 
tunity of observing, that the standard lav’ of Africa runs 
thus. If an ass should break a single stem of corn, the 
proprietor of the corn has aright to seize the ass; and if 
the owner of the ass will not satisfy him for the damage he 
thinks he has sustained, he cun retain the ass. He cannot | 
sell or work him, but he can kidd him; and as the Bam- 
-barrans esteem ass-flesh as a great luxury, this part of the 
law 1s often put in force. a 
- August 19th —Mr. Anderson’s bearers having brouglit 
him forward ear} y in the morning, weimmediately loaded 
the asses, and departed from Toniba (Sergeant M‘Keal 
appears to be slightly delirious). We kept ascending, the 


mountains to the South of Toniba till three o’clock ut 
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which time having gained the summit of the ridge which 
separates the Niger from the remote branches of the Se-— 
negal, I went on a |ittle -efore ; and coming to the.brow 
of the hill, I onee more saw the Niger rolling its immense 
stream along the plain | | 

After the fatiguing march which we had ¢ xperienced, 
the sight of this river was no doubt pleasant, as it promised 
an end to, or to be at least an alleviation of our toils. - But 
when I reflected that three-fuurths of the soldiers had died 
on their march, and that in addition to our weakly state 
we had no carpenters to bula the boats, in which we pro- 
posed to prosecute our discoveries ; the prospect appeared 
sumewhat gloomy. It however afforded me peculiar »lea~ 
sure, when I reflected that in conducting a perty of 
Europeans, with immense baggage, through an extent of 
more than tive Lund-ed miles, 1 had always been able to 
preserve the most friendly terms with the natives. In fact, 
this journey plainty demonstrates, Ist. that with common 
prudeace any quantity of merchandize may be transported 
froia the’Gambia to the Niger, withou danger of being 
~ robbed by the natives : Qdly, that if this journey be per-__ 
_ formed in the dry season, one may calculate on losing not 
more than three or at most four men out of hity. 

But to return to the Niger. The river was much swelled 


by the rains, but did not appear to overflow its banks. It 
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certainly is larger even here than either the Senegal or the 
Gambia. We cescended with difficulty down the steep 
side of the hill towards Bambakuo, which place we reached 
at half past six o’clock, aud pitched our tents under a tree 
near the town. Of thirty-four soldiers and four carpenters, 
who left the Gambia, only six soldiers and one carpenter 
reached the Niger. | 

During the night the wolves carried away two large 
cloth bundles from the tent door toa considerable distance ; 
where they eat off tue skins with which they were covered, 
and left them. 

August 20th—R-ceived a bullock from the Dooty as a 
presmt. It was in the afternoon, and we fastened it to 
the tree close to the tent, where all the asses were tied. 
Ags soon as it was dark the wolves tore its bowels out, 
though within ten yards of the tent dooi where we were 
all sitting. The wolves here are the largest and most fero- 
cious we have yet seen. 

August 21st.—Dried a bundle of beads, the strings of 
which were all rotven with the rain. Opened a leather vag 
which contaimed about thirty pounds of o“npowder for 
present vse. Found it all wet and damaged. Sprecd it 
out in ‘he sun; resolved to make something of it. Spoke 
for a canve to carry down the baggage to Marraboo, the 


river being navigable over the rapids at this season. In 
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the course of our marcn from Toniba to Bambakoo, we lost 
Sergeant M‘ Heil, Purvey, and Samuel Full. | 

August 22nd.—Early in the morning had all the bundles 
put on the asses, and carried to the nlace of embarkation, 
which is a village called Bossradoo, about a mile and a 
half Kast of Bambakoo. It rained hard all tue forenoon. 
Lhe canoes could not carry any of the soldiers, or any 
person except two to look after the goods. I resolved to 
go down with Mr. Anderson, leaving Mr. Martyn to come 
down will. the nen by land. They rode on the asses. 

We embavked at ten minutes past three o’clock. The 
current, which 1s nearly five knots per hour, set us aleng 
without the treuble of rowing any more than was necessary 
to keep the canoe inthe proper sourse. The rive. is full 
an English mile over, and at the rapids it is spread out 
to nearly twice that breaddh. The rapids seem to be 
formed by the river passi 19 through a ridge of hills in 
a South Easterly direction: they are very humerous, and 
correspond with the jetting angles of the hills. There are 

three. principal ones, where the water breaks with consi-~ 
- derable noisc in the middle of the river: but the canos 
men easily avoided them by paddling down one of the 
branches near the shore. Even i in this manner the velocity 
was such as to make me sigh. 


We passed two of the principal rapids, and three smaller 
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ones, in the course of the afternoon. We saw on one of 
the islands, in the middle of the river, a large elephant ; 1¢ 
was of a red clay colour with black legs. I was very 
unwell of the dysentery ; otherwise I would have had a 
shot at him, .or he was quite near us. We saw three hip- 
popotami close to anoth»r of these islands. The canoe men 
were afraid they might follow us and uverset the canoes 
The report of a musket will in all cases frighten therm away. 
They blow up the water exactly like a whale. As we were 
eliding along shore, une of the canoe mei: speazed a fine 
turtle, of the same species as the one J formeily saw, and 
made a drawing of in Gambia. At sun set we rowed to 
the shore, landed on some flat rocks, and set about cooking 
the turtle and rice for our supper; but before this alder-. 
manic repast was half dressed, the rain came on us, and 
continued with great violence all night. | 

August 23d.—At day break 2mbarked again, very wet 
and sleepy. Passed the third rapid, and arrived at Mar- 
raboo at nine o’clock. Our guide scon found a ijarge 
passage hut in which to deposit our baggage, for one stone 
of small amker per load. We carried the whole of it up in 
a. few minutes. In the evening Mr. Martyn arrived, and 
all the y eople, except two, who came up nextday. ~ 
August 24th.—Received from the Dooty a small black. 


bullock in a present, which our guide would not allow us 
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to kill, it being 9f a jet black colour. The Dooty’s name. 
is Sokee ; and so superstitious was he, that all the time 
we remained at Marrabvo he kept himself in his hut, 
conceiving that if he saw a white man, he would never 
prosper after. 

August 25th —Paid Isaace good: to the fall value of two 
prime slaves, according to agreement. I likewise gave 
him several articles; and I told him, that when the pala- 
ver was adjusted at Seco, he should then- have all the 
asses and J.orses ror his trouble. 

August 2Gth.—Took out such things as I meant to give 
to Mansong, VIZ. 

A handsome silver plated tureen. 

*T'wo double barrelled guns, silver mounted. 

Two pair of pistols mounted in the same menner. 

A sabre with Morocco scabbard. 

Thirty-two yards scarlet broad cloth. 

Twelve ditto blue. 

Twelve ditto yellow. 

tvelve ditto lignt green. 

*Ialf a locd of gunpowder, or two kegs and a half. - 

- To Mansong’ s eldest son Da. 
“A double barrelled gun, silver mounted. 
A per of pistols, ditto. 
A sabre, ditto, 
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I wished to put a stop to the malicivus reports of the 
Moors and Mal:omedans at Sego as soon as possible. I 
there‘ore resolved to send Isaaco forward fo Seco with all 
the articles berorementioned, except those marked thus*, 
which [ desired him to say to Modibinne would be given 
as soon as I heard ace: unts that Mansong would befriend 
us, Phis Modibinne is Mansong’s vrime minister: he 
is a Mahomedan, buat not intolerant in his piimeiples. 
Isaaco accordingly departed on the 28th with his wife and 
all his goods. Ever since my arrival at Marraboo I had 
been subject to attacks of the dysentery ; and as £ found 
that iny strength was railing very fast, I resolved to charge 
my se’ with mer cury. E accordingly took calomel till it 
affecte? my month to such a degree, that I could not speak 
or sleep tor six days. The salivation put an immediate stop 
to the dysentery, which had proved fatal to so many ef 


the soldiers. On the 2d of sep tember, I observed the 
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Assoon as I recuvered, I set about exchanging some amber 


and coral for cowries, which are the current money of 


Bambarra. | Cowries. 
Coral No. 4 each stone “ - GO 
Amber No. 5 - - - 60 
Blue agates per string - 100 


With these three articles I bought about twenty thousand 
cowries. It is curious that in counting the cowries, they 
call eighty a hundred; whilst in all other things they 
calculate by the common hundred. Sixty is called a 
Mandin @ hundred. 

On the Gth Thomas Dyer (a private) died of the fever. 
I had to pay one thousand shells to Dooty Sokee, vetore 
he would allow me to bury Lim; alleging tha- if the 
ground was not bought where he was burned, it would 
never grow good corn after. 

There is ne wood proper for boat building in this neigh- 
bourLood ; the best wood is near Kankaree, on a large navi- 
gable branch of the Niger; and almost all the Bambarra 
canoes come from thene?; many of tnem are mahugany. 

The traveilers from Sego brought us every day some 
uptavourable news or other. At one time it was reported, 
and believed all over Marraboo, that Mansong hi.d kiled 
Isaaco with his own hand, and would do the same with all 


the whites who should eome into Bambuerra. Our fears 
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were at length dispelled by the arrival of Bookari, Man- 
song’s singing man, on the 8th, with six canoes. He told 
us he care by Mansong’s orders to convey us and our 
baggage to Sego. That Mansong thought highly of the 
presents which Isaaco had brought, and wished us to be 
brought to tego befor: he received them from Isaaco. 
We.accordingty put our baggage in oraer; but it was uot 
till the 12th that the singing man. and his Somenie: (canoe 
people) could. be prevailed on to Jeave the Dooty Sokee’s 
good beef, and beer. We embarked, ana left Marraboo 


at ten minutes past three o'clock, 


ime. Course. Objects. Bearing. | Distance, . | 3 








3 10 K.2iN. (fhe North extreme 
of the South hills. E. 
Little hump on | 
South hills. E.S.E. | 
Cudic hill on North 
slue. E. by N.2 Nj Pistant 12 
a lor 14 miles, 
S. 
N. 2 W., 
EK. Cubie hill, N. Distant i of 


Halted for the a mile, 
nightat Koolikorre, , 





_ 


September 13th.—Bookari sent four of the Somonies 
__over fo a town on the opposite side of the river, to put in 
requisiti 1 a canoe for carrying part of our baggage, The 
people refused to give the canoe, and sent the Somonis 


back without it. Bookan immediately went with all the 
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Somonies (38); cud having cut the owner of the canoe 
across the forehead with his sword, and breke his brother’s 
head with a canoe paddle, he seized one of is sons. and 
brought him away as a slave along with tive canoe. He 
however set the boy at liberty, his father paying two thou- 
sand shells for h's release. 

We left Koohxono at thirty-five minutes past eleven. 
To will not trouble your Lordship with transcribing the 
courses and compass bearings from this to Sansanding. 
The latitud2 of the places will give a sufficient idea of the 
course of the viver; and [ hope to give a tolerable correct 


chart of all its tarnings and widmesr, when [ return to 











Great Britain. oof wn 
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The horizon was an oblique view across the river. Dis-. 
tance of the Jand seven miles; height of the eye sixicen 
inches above the surface of the water. 

We travelled very pleasanily all day ; in fact nothing 


can be more beautiful than the views of this immense 
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rive: ; sometimes as smooth as a mirro., at other times 
ruffled with a ecntle breeze, but at all times sweeping us 
along al the rate of six or seven miles per hour. We 
halted for the night at Deena, a Somoni village on the 
south side. Hada tornado in the mght, which wetted our 
baggage much. Most of us slept in the canoes to prevent 
theft. 

September 14th.—Departed from Deena earl, in the 
morning, and arrived at Yamina et forty-five minutes past 


four o'clock. Halted here the 15th, in order to purchase 











cOWries. > fk 
Observ, alt. Sats - - 79 63 O 
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On the 16th left Yamina, and in the evening reached 
Samee, where we landed our baggage ; ard Buokari‘went 


frward to Sego to inform Mansong of our arrival. 
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September 17th.— 


a ? fe 
Obser. mer. alt. San - 78 47 O 
016 0 
79 3 O 
10 57 =O 
220 O 
Samee. Latitude | - 1217 O 





September 18th.—No accounts from Seco. 

September 19th.—About two o'clock in the morning, 
Isaace arrived in a canoe from Sego, with all the articles 
[ had sent to Mansong. Mansong had never yet scen any 
of them ; and when he heard that I was arrived at Samee, 
be desired Mocibinne to inform Tsaaco that he had best 
tcke the articles up to Samee; and he would send a person 
to receive them from my own hand, Isaaco informed ine 
that Mansong, at all the interviews he had with him, unti- 
fcrinly declared that he would allow us to pass; but 
whenever [saaco mertioned us particularly, or related any 
incident that had happened on the journey, Mansong 
immesliately began to make squares and triangles in the 
sand before him with his finger, and continued to do so, 
sO long as Isaaco spoke about us. Tsaacaggaid, that he 
thought Mansong was rather afraid of us ; ‘particular y as 


he never once expressed a wish tu see us, but rather the 


| 
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September 9?2d.—In the evening, Mcdibinne and four 
more of Mansone’s friends arrived ina canoe. They sent 
for me, and Modibinne told me, that they were come by 
Mansong’s orders to hear, from my own mouth, what had 
brought me into Bambarra. He said I might think on it 
during the yight, and -hey would visit mein the morning ; 
he said Mansong had sent me a butlock, which he showed 
me: it was very fat, and milk white. 

September 23d.—As soon as we had breakfasted, SIodi- 
binne and the four grandees came to visit us. When they 
had seated themselves, and the usual compliments passed, 
Moe libinne desired me to acquaint them with the motive: 
which had induced me to come into their ceantry. Lspoke 
to then in the Bambarra language as follows. ‘* I am 
« the white man whe nine years ago came into Bambarra. 
‘“¢ T then came to Sego, and requested Mansoneg’s permis- 
“sion to pass to the Eastwards; he not ouly permitted 
“me to pass, but presented me with five thousand cowrtes 
‘to purchase provisions on the road;* for you all now 
“that the Moors had robbed meof ‘nv ‘goods. — This 
‘“* generous conduct of Mansong towards me, has made his 
“name much respected in the land of the white peonle, 

. > ° 
ce Pes .aing of that country has sent me again into Bam- 
“barra; and if Mansong is inclined to protect nie, cad 


* Park’s Travels, p, 199. 
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‘you who are lere sitting, wish to befriend me, I-wilt 
‘inform you of the real object of my coming into your 
“country. | 

( .lere Modibinne desired me tu speak 0.1, as they were 
all my friends), ‘* You all know that the \7hite people 
‘are a trading people; and that all the arti les of value, | 
«which the Mvors and the people of Jinnie pring to Sego, 
“are made by us. If you speak of a good gun, who made. 
“at? the white people. At you speak of a good pistol or 
‘ sword, ov piece of scarlet or baft, or beads or gunpowder, 
‘who madc them? the white people. We sell them to 
‘the Moors; the Moors bring them. to Tombuctoo, where 
is they sell them at a higher rate. The people of Tom- 
“‘ buctoo sell them to the people of Jinnie at a still higher 
‘‘ price; and the people of Jinnie sell them to you. Now 
‘the King of the white pecpse wishes to find out a way 
« by which we may bring our own merchandize to you, 
“and-sell every ‘hing at a much cheaper rate than you 
“now have them. For this purpose, if Mansong will 


‘ Dermit me to pass, T propose sailing down the Jcliba to 


“* the place v-here it mixes with the salt water; and if I 


“ fnd no rocks or danger in the way, the white m—n’s 


— snall vessels will cunie up and trade at Sego, if Mansong 


‘ wiskes it. What I have now spoken, I hope and trust 


‘ vou will not mention to any person, excert Mansong and 
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‘his son; for if the Moors should hear of st, I shall cer- 
“ tainly be murdered before I reach the salt water.” 

Modibinne answered, “ We have heard what you have 
“ spoken. Your journey is a good one, and may God 
‘« prosper y auin it; Mar.soug will protect you. We will 
“ carry you words to Mansong this afternoon ; and to- 
‘morrow we will briny you hi: answer.” I iaade Isaaco 
shew them the different things, which I had allotted for 
Mansong and his son. ‘The; were delighted with the 
tureen, the double-barrelled guns, and in fact every thing 
was far superior to any thiig of the kind they had ever 
before see. 

When I had laid out every thing for Mansorg and his 
son, I then made each of the grandees, ana Modiinne, 2 
present of scarlet cloth. Modibinne now said that they 
had seen what I laid eat for Mansong and his son, and that 
the present was great, and worthy of Mensong; but, 
added he, Mansong |:as heard so many reports concerning 
your baggage, that he wishes us to examine it. ‘“ Such of 
‘« the bundles as ave covered with skin we will not cpen ; 
“ vou will tell us what ir in them, and that will be sufli- 

ent.” I tod them that I had nothing buc waat was 
necessary for purchasing provisions; and that if would | 
please me much if they could dispense with opening the 


bundles. They however persisted; and-I ordered the 


xe = a —r 
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bundles to be brcught out, taking care, with the assistance 
of the soldiers, to secrete all the good amber and coral. 

When cil the loads were inspectea, I asked’ Modibinne 
what he thought of my baggage? Uf he had seen any more 
silver tureens, or double barrelled guns? He said he had 
seen nothing that wa; bad, and noching bit what was 
necessary for purchasing provisicns; that he would report | 
the same to Mansung. They accordingly went away to 
Sego ; but without taking TTausong’s present, till they 
had heard his answer. | 

September- 24th.—Seed ana Barber (soldiers) died dur- 
ing the night; une of the fever, the other of the a ysentery. 
Paid the Somonies twenty stones, of amber for Lurving 
them. _ oe 

September 25th.— Modibinne and the same people 
returned with Mansong’s anewer, a hteral translation of 
which I wive as follows. ‘* Mansong says he will protect 
‘ you; that a road is open for you every where, as far as 
‘his hand (power) extends. af you wish to go to the East, 
‘co man shall ha.m you from Sego till you pass- Tom- 
“* buetoo, af you wish to go to che West, yon may travel 
‘¢ through Fooladoo and Manding, through Kasson ad 
‘ Bondou; the nameof Mansong’s stranger will b ; a sut- 
“ficient protection for you. If you wish to baud your 


« boats at Samee or Seon. at Sansandings er Jinnie. name 
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“ the town, and Mansong will convey you thither.” He 
concluded by observing, that Mansong wished me to sell 
him four of the blunderbusses, three swords, a fiddle 
(violin) which »elonged to Mr. Scott, and some Birming- 
ham bead : ecklaces, which. pleased above every thing ; 
that he hac sent us a bullock, and his son ancther, wita a 
fine sheep. i told Medibinne that Mansane’s friendship 
was of more value to me than the articles he had mentioned, 
and that I would be happy ir wlansong would accept them 
from me as a farthei proof of my esteem. 

{ made choice of Sansanding for fitting oat our canoe, 
because Mansong bad aever said he wished to see me, and 
becuse I could live quieter and freer from begeine than 
at Servo. I therefore sent down the bullocks by land to 
Sansanding. | 

September 26th. We departed from Samee. The canoes 
were not covered with mats; and there bemg no wind, the 
sun became insufferably hot. I felt myself affected with a 
_violent head-ach, which encreased to such a degre2 as to 
make me almost d. lirious. I never felt so hot a day; there 
was sensibl: heat sufticient to have roasted ¢ sirloin ; bite 
th. thermometer was in a bundle in the other canes, so_ 
that 1 could not ascertain the acewal heat. We passed 
down a-small stream to the north of Sego Korro, and 


halted opposite to Segosee Korro, near the sand hills, 
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where I formerly waited for a passage. We waited here 
about an hour for Isaaco, who had gone ta Segosee Korro 
to intorm Mansong of our passing. When Isazco setu-ned, 
he made a sort of shade over unt canoe with four sticks 
and a couple of cloaks ; and in the evening . found my- 
sel more collected and less feverish. At sun-s -twe rowed 
towards the north bank, where there are sore flat rocks, 
on which passengers by water often sleep. We found the 
place occupied by a number of people. I counted between 
thirty and ‘orty fres; we therefore passed on a little to 
the Eastwards, and slept on a sand bank covered with 
verdure. , 

September 27th.—At day-break we again proceeded, 
and in stretching over to gain the middle of the river, we 
passed a Somoni fishing village on an island ; the huts 
occupied the whole of the diy ground, and it appeared, 
even when close to it, like a floating village. We reached 
Sansanding at ten «’clock. Such crowds of people came to 
the shcre to see us, that we could not land our baggage till 
the people w ere beaten away with sticl.s, by Koontie Ma- 
~inadie’s order:, on whose premises we were accommodated . 
with-a iarge hut for sitting in, having another hut oper | 
into :t, in which we deposited our ba geage. 

October 2d.—.Marshall and W. Garland (privaces) died; 


one of the fever, the other of the dysentery. During the 
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- night the wolves carried away Garland, tLe door of the hut 
where he died Leing left open. Buried Marshall on the 
morning following, in a corn field near the church. 

- October 4th.—Marsone sent down two broken gur- 
locks, and a Jarge pewter plate with a hole in the bottom 
of it, for ... to repair and 1t was with snuch difficulty 
that I could persuade the messenger that none of us knew 
any thing about such occupations. 

October 6tl.— Da, Mansong’s eldest son, sent one canoe 
as a present, and requested me to sell him a bunderbuss, 
and three swords, with some blue and yellow broad cloth. 
Senc him three swords, and ten spans of yellow cloth ; : 
received in return six thousand cowries. a 

Sansunding contains, according to Koontie Mamadhe’s 
account, eleven thousand inhabitants. It has no public 
buildings, except the mosques, two of which, though built 
of mud, are by no means inelegant. The market place is 
a large square, and the different articles of merchandize 
ure exposed for sale on stalls covered with mats, to shade 
them from the sun. ‘The markc: is crowded with people 
f-om morning to night: some of the stalls contain nothing 
“et yuads; others indigo in balls; others wood-ashes in 
bass: uthers Houssa and Jinnie cloth. I observed one 
stall with nothing bat antimony in small bits ; another 


ea do a asa sel, eanper and silver rings and. 
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bracelets. In the houses fronting the square is sold, scarlet, : 
amber, silks from Morocco, and tobacco, which looks like 
Levant tobaceo, and comes by way of Tombuctoo.” Ad- 
joining this is the salt market, rert of whieh occupies one 
corner of the square. A slab of salt is sold c mmonly ‘for 
eight thousand cowries; a large butcher’s st {1, ur shade, 
isin the centre of ihe square, and as good and fat meat- 
sold every aay as any in England. The beer market is at a 
little distance, under two large trees; and there are often 
exposed for sale from eighty to one hundred calabashes of 
beer, each containing about two gallons. Near the beer 
market is the place where red and yellow leather is sold. ~- 
Besides the-e market-places, there is a véry large space, 
‘which is appropriated for the great market every Tuesday. 
On this day astonishin ¢ crowds of people come from the 
country to purchase articles in wholesale, and retail them 
*n the different villages, &c. There are commonly from _ 
sixteen to twenty large fat Moorish bullocks killed on the 
market morning. : 
October 8th-—As Manson g had ‘elayed nuch longer i in - 
sending the canoes he promised, than I expected, I thoug) 
it bast to be provided with a sufficient quantity of sh liste - 
purchase two; particularly when I reflected that the river 
would subside in the course of « few days, having «unk 


{Wie mornine abort dour inches be the shore. J] therefore 
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opened shop in great style, and exbibited a choice assort- 
ment of European articles to be sold in wholesale or retail. 
I had of course a greut run, which I suppose drew on me 
the envy of my brother merchants ; for the Jinnie pecple, 
the Moors, ind the mercnants here joined with those 
of the same description at Sego, and (in presence oL 
Modibinne, tiom whose inouth « had it) offered to give 
Mansong a quantity of merchandize of greater value than 
all the presents IT had made im, if he would seize our 
baggage, and either kill us, or send us back again out 
of Bambarra. They allegea, that my object. was to kill 
Mansong and his sons by neans of charms, that che white 
pecple night come and seize on the country. -Mansong, 
inuch to his honour, rejected the proposal, though it was 
seconded by two-thirds of the people of Sego, and almost 
all Sansanding. | 

From the 8th to the 1Gtn nothing of consequence 
occurred, I found my shop every day more and more 
crowded with customers; aud such was my run of busi- 
ness, that’ I was sometimes forced to employ three tellers 
at onee to count my cash. I turned one .narket day 
tw nty-tive thousand seven hundred and fifty-six pieces of 
money (cowries. ) | - | . 

The second day after my arrival at Marraboo, as no 


accounts whatever had arrived concerning Mr. Scott, I sent 
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a messenger to Koomikoomi, desiing him to bring Mr. 
Scott, or some account of him. He returned in four days, 
and told us that Mr. Scoté was deaa, and that the natives 
had stulen the pistols out of the holster-; but he had 
brought the horse to Bambakeo. 

When Modibinne enquired of Isaaco wl it sort of a 
return of presents would be most agreeable to me, Isaaco 
(being instructed hefore) said he believed two large canoes, 
and Modibinne assured mc, that the canoes would be sent 
down to Sansanding immediately on our arrival there. 

In order to give a just idea of the trade and profits on. 
different articles sold at Sansandirg, I have anuexed a list 
of tsurepean and African articles, with their respeciive 
values in cowries, the great medium of exchange and the 


general currency of Bambarra. 


EUROPEAN ARTICLES. 


Value in Cowries, 


A musket | - ~ - G6 to 7000 


A cutlass - - - 1500 to 2000 
Aflint’ ~~ - - . - 40 
Gunpowder, one bottle ~ “ ; . 00 
Awber No. 1.. . = - - 1000 
Ditto No. 2. _ - -- - 800 


Ditto No. 8. - - - = 400 
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Valuein Cowries 


Amber No.4. | - - “ 160 
Ditto No. 5. | - - “ 80 
Ditto No. 6. - a 60 
Cora! No. 4. eech stoae - se 60 
Black point :, per bead - ~ 20 
Red gatac.., per string ~ 40 
White ditto, per string - - | - 40 
Blue agates, perstrmg - | | - 100 
Round rock coral, per bead -— - 5 
Long ditto, per bead - - - 5 
Short a*rangoes, per bead - - 40 
Goid beads, per bead - -_ - 16 
An Indian baft - - - 20,000 
A barraloolo, or five-bar piece - R00 
Scarlet clotn 10 spans ~ - 20,000 
If sold to the Karankeas in retail - 30,000 


Light yellow cloth nearly the same as scarlet ; 

blue not so high: 
Paper per sheet - - | 40 
Adollar ~~ - - from 6 to 19,000 
tr from Ll. 5s. fo 22. 108 a 


AFRICAN PRODUCE. 
A ninkalli of gold (12s. 6d. sterling) - —-- 3000 


=tos @ . 7 "|r 7 
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Four minkallies are equal to £3. 3s. Value in Cowries, 
Ivory, the very largest teeth, each - 10,000 
The medium size a ad =~ .  — 7000 
The smatler - - - a 3 or 4000 
Indigo leaves beat and dried in lumps larger — 

than ones fist, each - - - 40 
A prime slave, (male) = - = + 40,000 
A ditto, (female) - from 80 to 100,000 
A girl - _ - - 7 40,000 
A horse from two to ten prime male 3laves | | 
A cow-(fat). = - - - ——- 15,000. 
An ass - - -_ - 17,000 
A sheep : - . 3 40 5,900 
A fowl! - - - ~ 250 to 300 


As much eveellent fat beef as will be sufficient 

for sever. men one day - - 620 
As much geod beer as the same number can 

drink in one day - - - 300 — 

October _16th.—Modibinne and Jower arrived, and‘ told 
me that they had Srough a canoe from Mancong. I. went 
to sée it, ard objected to one half of it, which was quite 
rotten. ‘hey sent up to Sego for another half; but w en 
it arrived, it would rot fit the one already sent. ff was 
therefure forced to send [saaco again to Sego ; and as 


Mansong had requested we by Modibinne to seli him any 
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spare arins Tmight have, t sent two blunderbusses, two 
fowling pieces, two pair of pistols, and five unserviceable 
muskets; requesting in return that Mansong would either 
send a proper canoe, or permit me to purchase one that I 
might proceed on my jouney. Isaaco returned on ‘he 
20th with a large canoe; but half of it was very much 
decayed and patched, I uherefcre set about joining the 
best half to the harf formerly sent, and with the assist- 
ance of Abraham Bolton (prive‘e) took out afl the rotten 
pieces; and repaired all the holes, and sewed places; and 
with eighteen days hard l.bour, changed the Bambarra 
canoe inte His Mujesty’s schooner Joliba; the length 
forty feet, breadth six feet; beimg flat bottomed, draws 
only one foot water when loaded. 

October 28th._-At a quarter past five o’clock im the 
morning my dear friend Mr. Alexander Anderson died 
after a sickness of four months. I feel muct: inclined to 
speak of his merits; Sut as his worth was known only to 
a few friends, I will rather clerish his memory in silence, 
and imitate his cool and steady conduct, than weary my 
friends with a panegyric in which they canmot be sup- 
po. -d to join. ‘i shall only observe that no event which 
took ;.'ace during the journey, ever threw the smaliest 
gloom over my niind, till I laid Mr. Anderson in the 


grave. . then felt myself, as if left a second time lonely 
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November 14th.—The schooner 1s now nearly ready for 
our departure ; I only wait for Isaaco’s return from Sego, 
that I may give him this paper m cuarge. 

November 15th.—Isaaco returned ; apd told us that 
Mansong was anxious that I should clepart as soon as pos- 
sinle, before the Moors to the East had inti ation of my 
coming. sought bullock hiaes to form an awnin 2 to 
secure us from the spears and arrows of the Surka or 
Soorka and Mahinga who inhabit the North bank of the 
river betwixt Jinnie and Tombuctoo. 

November 16.—All ready and we sail to-morrow morn- 
ing, or evening. I will therefore conclude this lung epistle 


with some miscellaneous information. 


_ 


Variation of the compass. oy 
West of the Faleme river - - 14 11 West. 
At Badoo, neai Sibixillin - 14 56 
Near the Ba 2" - - = 16 30 
At Marrabvo on the Niger - - 16 36 
At Yuminz. - - - - W711 
AL Seusanding -— - 17 46 


= 


= 


= 


In cuse any one should be inclined to doubt the acu. 
racy of the latitudes taken by the back observatic. with 
Lroughton’s pocket sextant; I think it proper to mention 


that I have observed at Sansanding alternately with che 


“Bh 


nn Be nK at tian nee ae eiae) oxunlld 2h Fk. FF. 
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the artificial horizon ; and never found them to vary more 
than four minutes, but generally much nearer. 

A fac-simile sketch of the course of the Niger, made by 
an old Somonie, who had ben seven times at Tombuc.oo, 


and is now going the eightn. 


907 NquIO, 
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Ba Nimma rises in the Kong mountains South of Mar- 
raboo; if passes one day’s journey South of Sego; and 
having received a branch from Miniaua, empties itself into 
the Jake Dibbie. It is not quite half so large as the Niger. 
T have not the least doubt of the truth of this, having 
heard it from so many people. We shall no; see Jinnie 


i going to Tombuctoo. 


toute from Sego to Miniana. 


From Sego in one day, 

Deena. across the Ba Nimma in canoes, and halt on | 
tie south side; thence in one day, | 

Dahmaroo, 
S.J, 
Neaguana, 
Mullo Seo, 
Billi Svo ; 

in all seven days. 

The inhabitants of Miniaaa eat their enemies, and 
stranyers, if they c:e in the country. They vat the flesh 
-f horses; b= such is their veneration for the cow that she 
is never killed; when she dies, they eat the flesh. Minis 4a 
is hitly; all the grains are cultivated the same as in Bam-— 


barra. 
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Route fiom Sego to Redoo. 
From Sego in oue day. 
Koogco, 
N. goi,* 
Jeenna, — 
Doo-\ ‘assoo. 
Choyna, : | 
Guandoo on the banks of the Bedingfing, a small 
river from Miniana. | 
Cheraboo, 
Baboo, 
Ble.doo, 
Kvolokoo, 
Kay-a, 
Wangeera, 
Jibbi, 
Nemansana, 
Kooli, 
Chemosoo, 
N. jeera, 
Chekora, 
Koonteela, 
“Joomba, 
Chong}, 


* Thus written in Park’s MS. 
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Teng: gera, a great Juli town; a Juli is called in 
Badoo, Kirke Bimba ; 

Teeleemagee, 

soomasoo, 

Koorinsoo, 

Jondeo; Juli tewn, 

Sala, 

N. Kannoo, Juli town. ° 

The whole of the foregoi.. places are in Bambarra. 

Totti, a town in Beedoo. 

Beedoo, the capital. 

The Jats arc people who understand the language of 
Pedoo an¢ Miniana, and are employed as mterprecers and 
brokers by the salt merchants. One month’s travel South 
or Bedoo through the kingdoia of Gotto, will bring the 
traveller to the country of the Christians, who have their 

-houses on the banks of the Ba Sea feena; this water they 
represent as being imcowparably Jarger than the lake 
Dibbie, and that the water sometimes flows one way, 
‘ sometimes another. Theie are no Shea trees in Kong or 


~Gotte, and Very few in Bedoo. 
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Government House, 
Sierra Leone, 10th December, 1841. 


-¢ Wy Lorp, 


| «With reference to my letter of the 
Sth of Mar: bh 1810, communicating having engaged a per- 
son to go in earch, ard uscertain the fate uf the late Mr. 
Mungo Park; [have the honour ‘o communicate to Your 
Lordship, that this person returned to Senegal on the Ist 
of September ; but Tam concerned to state that his intor- 
mation confirms the various reports of Mr. Park's death. 
‘T nare enclosed a copy of the Journal of the person 
whom 1 sent, which was kept in Arabic, and has-been 
translated into English by a person residenr in Senegal. - 
« Tsaaco has been pait the promised reward, which | 


hope will be approves py vour T.ordship. 


F have the honorr to be, 
My Lor», 
ay our Lordshin’s most obedient 
humble Scrvent, 
C.W. MAXWECLTL. 


Governor.” 
dau the Right Honourable 


the Ear of Liverpool. 
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], Isaaco, left Senegal on Sunday, the 22d da: of the 
moon Tabasky ;* in the afternoor we came to an anchor 
at the foot of the bar. We passed the bar nex. morning, 
and had-like te have lost ourselves ; we got un board the 
Seurge. Weighed anchor in the night of the 23d, from 
the roads, and anchored at Goree the 24th at about 4 
P.M.+ On my arrival there, | found some of my effects had. 
been stolen; I signified to the commandant of Goree my 
intention to postpone my voyage, until iav stolen geods 
were found. The commandant sent me back on board the 
George, and ordered che vessel to 1etura to Senegzl, that 
I might make there my complaint to Governor Maxwell 
We were nine days at sea with heavy weather, and could 
not fetch ; we were obliged to return to Goree. on tne 
tenth day. 


* Seventh of January, 1810. 
+ These ‘umes of the uay are aot very exact, being regulated by whe Maho- 


mietan times of prayer. 
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The commandant next day (Friday) after my arrival, 
sent a courier to Senegal to the Gevernor, 'vith the account 
of my goods being stolen; and on the Friday fellowing 
the courier brought me my effects.* The same day in the 
afturnoon, I lett Goree in the George, ana arrived in 
Gambia, the night after at Yoummy. . We 12ft Yoummy 
on the Sunday following, and arr.ved on Monday at Jili- 
frey. We left Jil:frey the same day; passed Tancrowaly, 
i the night, and on Tuesda; ame opporite a forest. Passed 
this spot, and came to anchor at Baling. From Baling 
came te an anchor opposite a forest at four P.M. We got. 
under we.gh ir the night and came to in the morning. 
Departed «iter breakfast, and came to at noon. Departed 
immediately after, and came to after sun set. Passed Caour 
in the night, and came to ancho, at four A. M. (Thursday). 
Weighed in the evenirg an? came to Yanimmarou at 
roon. We teft Yanimmarou in the morning of Friday, 
and came to Mongha. Left the Moagha the same day at 
sunset, and came to Mariancc anda fate in the evening, and 
Rebert Ainsley boing there, I landed and presented to 
Un the Gov. rnor’s letter; makiag in all eight days from 
Goree-to my arrival at Manancounda. _ 

Robert Ainsley kept me five days with him. He gave 
me, by the Governor's desire, one horse, one ass, and 


* These goods had been stolen in the lighter, out side o° the bar. 
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twency bars of beads. I left Robert Ainsley on W ednesday 
morning, and went to the village of the king of Cataba to 
pay my respects. I had previously sent the same day, my 
bagenge and people, to Giammalocoto. On my arrival 
before Catala, I gave him one musket, and one string of 
amber No. 4 which he distributed to his attendants. In 
the evening c* the same day, FT took leave of the king. and 
arrived at Giammalocoto, after sunset, where I met my 
people and eects. I left Giamm.alocoto, on Friday morn- 
ing, and slept at Tandacounda. I departed nc xt morning 
(Saturday) and slept at Guenda. On Sunday crossed @ 
vivalet and slept uncer a tamarind tree close to the village 
of Sundougoumanna. I sent to Sallatigua-koura, king of 
that ccuntry, five bars of tubacco (ten heads). I went and 
slept at Woullimanna. If gave to Mansancoye, the chief, 
two bars of scarlet cloth ana two ba.s of tobacco, and to 
his son, one bar of scarlet cloth. Ialso gave to my land- 
lord three bars of iobacco. Departed next day early; 
-stopped at Carropa at noon, and went to Coussage, where 
we slept. I there fund my family, who had been driven 
away by the Bambarra army. I staid at Coussage two days 
and save Maitafodey, chief of the village, three bottles of 
powder.* We left Coussage in the evening, with ali my 
family ; ‘arrived et Montogou in the morning, were my 


# One bottle of powder passes for five bars. 
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family resided before the Bambarra army entered this 
country. I here found my mother. I steid at Montogou 
about one month and a half, or forty-six days. 

Having disposed of such of my property as I could not 
carry with me, I left Montogou at about nine A. M. with 
my family and people, stopped at Moundourdon, having 
crossed three rivule.s ; slept there. Mame“ou, the chief, 
killed me a sheep: I gave him one bottle of powder. We 
departed in the morning, stopped at Couchiar at noon, 
under a burk-tree, where we passed the rest of the day. — 
We filled our leather bags with water and departed about 
four P.M. We travelled all night aid came to Saabi- at 
three A.M. This village is mbhabited by Maravous 
(priests). We stayed there two days. I found ‘here a 
relation of one of my wives. [ gave him one bottle of 
powder and three pagnes {a piece of cloth the natives 
make use of in their dresses’. We left Saabie in the morn- 
ing, stopped at noon at J sumajaoury, and arrived at Tal- 
limangoly. I there met arelation who killed asheep. I 
vave ‘aim three grains of amber. We slept there. Next 
morring we departed, and arrived at midnight at Banis- 
crilia, where I found the King of Bondou with che Bane 
barra army. I went to pay my respects to him, ard wave 
hi.n ter: bottles of powder, thirteen grains of amber No. 1, 


two grains of coral No.J, and one handsome tin box. To 
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his first valet one pagne, worth one piece of baft; to Ins 

goldsmith four pagnes; to the Chief of the village two 

bottles of pewder. (Ten bars.) Slept there two mglts; 

departed early so did the army on their way to Gambia. 

We stopped at noon at Cambaya, being very hungry. we 
departed in the evening ; and slept on the road. At abuut. 
eight A. M. «1 the nev.t aay, we passed Gnary and Sang- 
nongagy ; received at this last village some peas without 
sopping. We stopped at noe~ at Dougay. Next morning 
early we departed, cnd stopped at noon at Daacada; in 

the evening we stopped ana slept at Bougoldanda Next 
day we s.opped at noon at Saamcolo. Mome singers of 
tn village paid me a visit; I gave them a tew trinkets. 

I had here a erand palaver (dispute) about one of ty dogs, 

who had, as was said, bit a man; with great difficulty I 

prevented the animal from being killed. 

Departed next day early; arrived at noon at Soum- 
bourdaga, and slept chere. Next merning at nine A. M. 
arrived at Debbou; my friend Saloumou gave me two 
_ sheep; I gave him two bottles of powder. Salcumou teld 
me he would. keep me company to Sego if v pleased ; I 
readily agreed, and gave him ten pagnes to give to his 
wife w snpport her until his return. Next morning. Sa- . 
loumou being ready, we departed from Debbou: we 


crossed the Faleme, and stopped on the other side at a 
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village also called Debbou. I bougut there two sheer and 
some comm; we staid there three cays, anc had our corn 
converted into kouskous. We departed from Debbou early 
on ITonday, the first day of Rxky Gamon,* and arrived at 
noon at the village of Diggichoucoumee, the residence of 
‘he King of Bondou: we stayed there four days and killed 
two sheep. I gcve to Almami Seg gu two bott.es of powder ; 
bought one sheep. . Departed early and went to Sabcouria, _ 
where we slept; it is the iast village of Bondou to the 
northward 

Left Sabceuria early, and passed Gouloumbo : we slept 
on the ruad. Next morning at rime A. M. we stopt at 
Dramana, in sight of Saint Joseph, the Fort of Galuin~ we 
staid there five days. I was forced to stay there so long, 
on account of a palaver I had with the family of one of 
my wives, who opposea her voing on the voyage with 
me: I was divorced, and she had to-give me what she 
had received at ovr marrieze, which is the law among us 
Mahemedens. I received one bullock and four sheep. 
I wave the Chief Enchoumana fourteen bars in amber 
2nd powder ; to the people one bottle and a half of pow~ 
der, and two bars of amber; to the Chief of Galam ‘wo 
bottles of powder and twenty flints. 

We departed early; crossed Choligotat and Tanin g- 


* May 4, 1810, + The Ch must he pronounced -hrough the throat. 
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cholee, two rivulets, and arrived at noon at Moussala ; 
slept there. We were well treated by the Chief. I gave 
him two flirts and tLirty loads of powder. Departed very 
early, and arrived at ‘Yambouncana on the Seneacl River. 
I there saw a Moor who had a very fine mare, which I 
bought with the goods which were returned to me in my 
palaver at Uamana. Tue King of Bambarru built there 
a large fort. We departed, and arrived at noon at Sami- 
vouta; we then went to Gu'-halel, where we slept at the 
house of Amady face, Chief of the village. We stopt 
there the next day, owing to one of my slaves running 
away, wuom I got back again. Early 3 in the morning we 
cvoss2 } the Senegal River at Settoucoule, op the Moors’ 
side. I bought one sheep; slept there, and «vas well 
treated. — | 

Departed early; stopt at nine A.M. at Coulou, and 
slept there ; we found there only the wome:, the men had» 
followed the BamLarra army. Dvparted early, crossed 
Cholibinne and arrived at Challimancounna, where I staid 
two days. - Ourigiague, the Chief, received me we:l, and 
killed a bullock. I gave him one bottle uf nowder. We 

ceparted long before day-break, crossed Fallaou, stopt at 
| day-break at the Lake of Douro to take water; we went 
ov, and arrived at nine A. M. at Medina. I was obliged 


to stay there twelve days, to wait the return of one of my 
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fellow travellers ; not hearing any thing of him, £ sent a 
man after him, because I had lent him my mare and a 
musket. The man brought me bach my mare and mus- 
ket. I was there well treated by che Chief and village 
people, who gave me five shee». I gave them in return 
one bottle of powder, and one and 4 half bars. I bought 
asheep. This completed the thre: mocns \om my de- 
parture from Montoyou. | 

We departed early, and crossed Kirgout, a river full cf 
hippopotami and alligators. At noon arrived at Cougna- 
cary, formerly the metropolis of the kingdom of Casso, 
but now occupied by Bambarvras. Received ore sheep, 
and gave one bottle of powder and five flints. Weslev. 
there, and nex! day early went round and crossed the river 
Kergout again. At nine A. M. passed Maretoumane ; far- 
ther on, passed a large rock calicd Tap-pa. Arrived at 
non at Camriingue, after c-ossinz five rivers; we staid 
there two days: received a bullock and a sheep from the 
Seraeoolies residing .n Casso. I gave to Nare Moussa, 
the Chief, half a bottle of powder, and ten grains of am- 
ber. One of my slaves was there redeemed, and I received 
another in exchange. I met thzre the King of Kambarra’ 3 
messonger ; I gave him half a bottle of powder. | We de- 
parted early, crossed Garry between two “ocks; arrived at 


noon at Lambatara; slept there. We were all the way 
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_ surrcanded by mountains and rocks. We started early, 
after taking wacer for our provisions, and had to ascend. 
high mounteins. About noon we arrived at the top of 
one of them ; a part of n.y people went forward. Wheu on 
the very top of the hill, they were surrounded and attacked 
by such a quantity of bees, that m, people and beasts of 
burden were s =ttered ;* when they we-e a little appeased, 
we went after our beasts, who had thrown away every 
thing they had on their backs. | found one of my asses 
dead, being stifled by the bees getting into 1s nostrils, 
and one.of my men almost dead by their stings. 1 had 
to vive him something ‘o bring him to life, and that with 
a grcat deal of pains. We slept at the foot of tuat moun- 
tain, under a monkey-breac’ tree. . 

Departed early; at nine A. M. we met on the road one 
of the King of Bambarra’s inesseugers, who was sent after 
me; we stopped and sat under a tree together ; he told 
me he was sent by his master, to let me know if be met 
me at Cougnacary, he was ordered te procure me plenty 
of provisions, and keep me there to rest myself; but 48 he 
lad met me on the road, and a long way past Vongnacar, + 


he would-lead me to the first village, would get me scme 


* The bees in those parts of the country are very numerous, especially on the 
tops of the mountains. A similar .ceident from the attack of bees is mentioned 
by Park in his Journal, p. 37. See also Vol. I. p. 331. 
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provisions, and that I might stay there to rest myseli; to 
which I agreed. We passed Goundougvedé and arrived 
at four P. M. at Jyggiting Yalla; on my arrival {told the 
messenger my intention of sending somebody to the King, 
to let him know of my being in his dominions, and near 
him, I then sunt Saloumou my friend to Giocha, where 
the King resided. I told bim on his arrive: at Giocha, to 
go to Scbila, the chief of all the King's slaves, and a con- 
fident of his, to give him thirteen grains of amber No. 1, 
one pair Oi scissars, one snuff-box, and one looking-giass ; 
and tell him I sent him those things as a present. and let - 
hint know of my arrival. After tts man’s departure, I 
sent another messenger, and desired him to go to Gicena, 
to endeavour to see my old fi:end Allasana-Bociara, one 
of the King of Sego’s messengers, who were sert as ambas- 
cacors, and tell him that I send him this grain of amber, 
and that piece* of silver, as a mark of my being near him, 
and not to eave CiocLa before he caw me. I had learnt 
his arrival there by a caravan of slaves I met on the road. 
“After I had sent these two messengers unknown to one — 
ancthet, the King’s messenger came in the evening, and 
told me he was going away, but should give orders to the 
first village he should come to, to receive me well and give 


me previsions and all assistance: and that I should wait 
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there for further orders. I then slept there: in the course 
of the night, the Chief of the village where I was ordered 
- to go and stop for further orders, sent a messenger to his 
son here, where I was, desiring him to stop me her.. Next 
morning his son came to ite, and said it was useless for 
me to go any farther; ‘hat his father had sent to him aad 
desired he would furt ish me ‘vith whateva I wanted 
and keep me here. I told hin, if 1 staid where I was, I 
sould die with all my family of hunger and thirst; and 
that I would go or where 1 was ordered, unless I was 
stopped by force. IT immediately got every thing ready 
and cepa. ted. | 

At non, we arrived at Maribougou, where I «vas oraered 
to stop. Foula Massa, the Chief, sent me to his brothe 
to take up lodgings. When I came to his brother’s uou-e 
I was refused lodgings; 1 then went under alarge monkey- 
bread tree and made hait there. The Chief came and told 
me to stay here; L said T could no, as water was very 
scarce, and my company ve’ y numerous. He immediately 
pave orders that no one in the vijlage should draw 
water, so that I migl.t rot want, and that J should have 
me excuse, -I took that opportunity to give drink to all 
my peopie and cattle, and filled my skins. Being ready 
to depart from thence, the two men I had sent to Giocha 


from Jyeeiting Yalla, arrived; one told me ke had seen 
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Sabila, and delivered my message and present to him ; 
that Sabila said, he perceived I wanted to be his friend, to 
which he had no objection ; the other messerger told me, 
that the IXking of Sego’s ambassador said I might be assured 
he ~vouid not leave Giocha bef re he saw me, according to 
my desire. | 

Thad in my caravan a merchant I met at Vramana; he 
came from Senegal, ard hud some friends in this village, 
who sent to tell him to take eway his goods from miue 
and put them aside, as I vas in great danger of being 
plundered, and his goods woald be lost to him if found 
amongst ‘nine: to which he objected ; which ave me a 
proof of h's good intentions, and of his friendshin to ¢. 
I was then convinced something unpleasant was panning 
igaiast me. I therefore forced this merchant to take away 
his goods from mine; as it would be unjust he should 
suffer on my account, I then placed myself and people 
against the tree, well armed. T had two double-bar- 
relled guns and a musket in ood order, and wel) loaded; 
and waited for what should happen. 
_ While I «vas in this state of cefence, a messenger from 
the King came to me, the saae man I had met first, who 
tol me, that as I was complaining of want of water, ne 
would conduct me to another village. We aceordin gly de- 


parted, and arrived at Wassaba; when there, the messenger 
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shew2d me a house where I was to take up my lodging, and 
have my things in safety. He then wanted to separate my 
people from ne and scatter them in the village, so as to 
have a better chance to plunder me; to which I strongly 
objected. I went with my people, baggage, &c. into the 
middle of the yard ot the house appointed for my lodging, 
and staid thei 

The Chief of the village came to me, and desired t should 
give him my people to eo aud fetch me a bullock: the 
King’s messenger took him aside and spceke a ‘ittle while 
to him: ke came again and told me he could not give me 
nov’ the bullock, as his cattle were too far off among the 
King’s herd. When the messenger saw me settle in the 
yard, and disposed to spend the evening there, he left me 
and went away. | 

When I was sure of his departure, I seit another man 
to Giocha, and ordered him to sso to Macuiguijou Marabou, 
who would introduce him to Sabila; end when there, to 
ive Sabila seven grains of amber, aud tell him to go and 
let the King know, that wherever I went, I met sone of 
lis people who stopped me from one place to anothe: ; 
and my intention was positively to go to him, and to veg 
Sebila to obtain my request. My courier came back the 
next day, and to!d me that Sabila said, the King, bis 
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master’s pleasure was, that I should stay where I was, aud 
come to see him (the King) on the next aay, with which 
1 comphe. 

Next day the King sent a messenger to me with orders: 
to lead me to him. J left my family aud baggage, taking 
catee horsemen of my people with me and four footinen, 
and departed wich the messenger. Chad, pr-vious to that, 
sent a wan belore me with five grains of the largest amber 
No. 1. with orders to wait a. Giocha for me. We arrived 
nt the back of the village at three P. M. on Tuesday ; the 
inan L had sent before me, was there waiting for me; he > 
told me softly tnat where I was gcirgs we were betrayed ; 
and not to ret the Kin e know of my going to Sego, as our 
lives depended upon it. I tole him, that he well knew, I 
was sent by the Governor of Senegal to Sego; and to Sego 
Lust go, unless I -vas prevented by death or force. I 
then entered the village and went straight to the King’s 
door, followed by his méssenger, I there alighted ; the 
messeager made me wait at the door, and went in to take 
the King’s orders. He came back iupmediately ana told 
me the King was sleeping ; the guard took possession of 
my people and me, and lodged us in the guard-room with. 
them. It was then about sunset, and not a single soul of 
m- friends and acquaintances or relations came to see me. 


T then began to think seriously what was co be done. A 
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griot* woman was the only person who came to comfort 
me in my distre.s. 

This women on leaving me went immediately to the 
ambassadors of Sego (whick I afterwards learnt), and said 
to them, ‘‘ Oh me, “oh mse, ny back is broke.’ t The am- 
hassadors asked her the reason ; she;aid, ‘* Because Isaaco 
our friend is hcre, and they are going te kil: him.” Sabila 
being a very powerful man, and not hearing from him, I 
sent my boy to Madiguijon; aad begged he would intro- 
duce the boy to Sabila, and when there, to give l*m the five 
evrains of amber. Not being well guarded, F -ent another 
man to my landlord where [always resided when I passed 
in ta’s village, wrth my compliments, and my surprise at 
not seeing him since my arrival. He sent me word that 
he was happy to hear of my being so near him and in ood 
health, and that nobody haa given h'm ary notice of my 
arrival: which last words I attributed to his bein e afraia 
tu meddle with me while in the King’s‘hands. | sent in 
the night the merchant who was advised to draw his Guods 
from nane at Maribeugou, to the Sego ambassadors ; and 
informed thein of my being here. 

Seeing the guards’ carelessness, I went (still in the nig ut) 
to ny landlord, who bad still some inftinence near the king, 
and gave him one of my wives nec':laces, nine grains f 


* Pallad singer and dancer. An expression of sorrow among the cassonkes 
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amber, and seven grains of coral. From thence I went to 
Madiguijou, and told him I was sent on 2 mission to the 
King of Sego, with some papers; in order to facilitate me 
on muy voyage in search of a white man gone in the ipterior 
of tuis country long ago. I went from there to Sabila and 
old him the sare thi.g. Afterwezds I went back to the 
euard-house, aud laid inyself down to sl-ep; while the 
guards ‘vere amusing themselves in dancing, singing, and 
drinking. My slumber beng disturbed by my uneasy 
mind, [ av ske and found all the guards gone. 

I went to cake the air, and returned again to sleep, but 
could not. IT heard the feet ot sevcral horsemen in the 
street, going, ! presumed, to Sabila’s house. Early i it the 
morning I sent another message to the ambassadors, to let 
them know how critically I was situated; that I heard 
they were going away to Sego without me; and my unea- 
siness at not hearing a word from them. They sent to 
ask me why I did sot follow this time the same road I had 
followed on my other voyage. Isent back the man to let 
them ‘know as the two kirgdoms were at peace, I thonght 
i secure and safe to travel through this part; that Mun Ev 
Park had promised King Mansong a present; and Munge 
Park not returning, the Governor of Senegal had entrusted 
th-s same present to me for Mansong, and that I was row 


the bearer of it. However, since they were determined to 
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go without me, they might do so, and whether I should be 
released or die; they should hear it soon enough at Sego. 
They sent to Tiguir.g-Coroba* (tue King) a message say- 
ing; We have heard that Isaaco our friend 1s a* Giocha, 
bearer of a present to Cacha (King of Sego) which Mr. 
Park had promised .o Mansong (Dacha’s father) ; that 
Mr. Park net returnig im tim: to his couatiy, his friends 
had appointed Isaaco to be the bearer of that present, 
which is with him now, ard is destined for Sego, to the 
King our master. In case [saaco wishes to go back, we 
beg you will not let him do so; but if he wishes to go on, 
on his mission. to Sego, we also beg and hope you will give 
lim ail assistance, and some trusty persons to conduct bun 
to Sego.t 

Then came Massatar Wague, a Marabou, who told 
me what I have abuve rclated, and how J nad been ar- 
rested with an intention to destroy me, and take what 
IT had; that Sibila had beer the ineans of my escapiug 
such danger, and had saved my life; to which story I 
gave little credit, knowing well the reason why they shewed 
me such mercy; buv I chanked God alone -or my preser- 
ration.- Massatan Wague advised me to give the King’s 

* Vrigarly Tiguing-coro. 

4 This equivocal invitation was given to the King, who well knew that the 


King of Sego was more powerful than him; and if he should injure Isaaco in 
ane manner. he would he driven trom his dominions, | 
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only son something. I went to that prince, and gave him 
half a piece of white baft, and two grains of amber No. 1. 
I went back to the guard-house, where I passed the fol- 
lowing right. OS , | 
Next morning my landlord w-nt to the King to beg (as 
eve:y thing was sectled and appea.ed favourable on my 
side) that he might take nre to his lodging ; to which the 
King consented. He immediately came and took me 
away to his house with my penple. I went with my land- 
lord (Tong-Manchong) and .ny peop-e to the King : on 
arriving,-after.the usual salutations, I presented him with 
a fine tin box. The King addi essed Sabila, and said with 
a pod; “* Hcve 1s the business.” Sabila said, ** This mea - 
‘is our old friend, and ig a good man.” My landlord said 
th. sane. The King turned to “ne and said, ‘“‘ No; here 
‘ig your box and keep #: whct else you have brought in 
‘ my country I shall keep; you may return to the place 
‘“‘ you first started from, and travel on your mission by the 
“same road -you travelled first, with the white men; but — 
“ yeur goods, and every thing else you have with yeu, I 
(shall keep. ~ I know what you uave is destined to the 
“ King-ot Sego.” IL said, “ IT might, it is true, have tro~ 
‘“ yelled by other roads, and you would never have heard | 
‘of me: but m my way, I heard you lived in peace and 


‘ frrendship with the King of Sego; I therefore thought 
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‘¢T night with security travel through your country.” He 
stopped me, seving, “ *Vhat I have said to you is enough.” 

I left the-house with part of his slaves. I went to my 
lodging, anu immediately completed the amount of sixty 
bars 1D powder, amber, &c. I took the horse Rubert 
Ainsley had bought fer me, three ducks, and the tin pcx 
he refused. J gathered all these thing3, and went with 
imy Jandlord and offered them as presents to the King, 
which he accepted: in his presence I gave Sabila one 
bottle of powder; to the King’s singer one shu t-box. The 
King, op seeing these presents, (the only thing to cool his 
anwcr) told me he wonlc send me someLody who would 
cou duct ine straight te Sego. I said, “ I coud net go so 
“soon; because if I did, whoever would see me would 
‘think I deserted from him; and I therefore thougat 
proper to stay where I was and rest myself awbile.”’ 
The King said to Sabila, ‘‘ You see Iscaco appears to be 
“ a courageous man; if he Lac been of a weak-spirited 
‘omind, he would have run away, and lJeft his thengs in 
“my hands.” I went home, and spent the rest of the 
Jay and the mght. a . 

In the morning I departed with my people to Wasraba, - 
to fetch my family and things; I staid there two days; . 
but being uneasy in my mind, and being afraid of some- 


thing planning against me, and as I had good reason to 
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think so by the few words I hear@ at different tims, |] 
went back to Giocha, presented myself to “he King; and 
told him that before I left his dominions, I J.ad theught 
proper to come and swear fidel*ty ana friendship to him; 
and chat whenever I should go backwards or forwards from 
“enegal to Sega Ishorld always pess through his country 
and see him; but that I should wisn also at .he same time | 
that he would swear to protect and treat me well, and be 
my frend; even should he ve at war with the King of 
Sego. He sent for Chiaman, the eldest son of the royal 
family, who swore the same to me in his and the King’s - 
name. Ilikewise swore before therm what ! related above. | 
Aiter swearing. Chiaman told me to give him a hanasvme. 
gun or a coussabi (shirt) by wey of cementing our oaths. 
I .old him, [had none at presen: fit to present to him, but 
gave him my word, that if I should go back to the white 
men’s country, on my return [ would bring him one of 
these two ob;ects. | 

I strid in the village until the next morning. I had in 
the’ mean while wrote a prayer (Grisgris) or amulet, to a 
maz= *vho gave me a bullock, which f carried to Wassaba 7 
I slept there. Next morning I had the bullock killed. 
The next day Iaque, Chiaman’s brother, sent me word to 
wa't there for him. I immediately sent my family "and 


things by another road, and waited for Iague. He camc 
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and presented me wich an ass loaded with kouskous to 
help me in my travels, FT gave him half a piece of fine 
white batt, Fve bottles of powder, two looking-plasses, and 
two snuff-boxes. He tuer. left me, and I went the same 
day to Giocha, to take leave of the King, and beg he would 
let me have the promised conductor (between Wassaba 
and Giocha tuere being seven rivulet: to cross.) He pave 
me a man named Mourocouro, who went on foot. He 
then shook hauds with me, .aying, ‘‘ Isaaco, I bear you 
no malice now; but did so once, because yo conducted 
white men to Sego; and never passed here to let me have | 
sumething from them, whiist every body else shared their 
generosity.” Ttook my leave of him and went to Chicouray, 
Chiaman’s village, where * met my family and things safe. 
I staid there two days. Chiaman killed me a bullock, aud 
I gave him one pagne, worts two piexes of bafts, one bottle 
of powder, twenty flints, and one bar oy scarlet cloth. 

We started in the evening and arrived at Chiceuray.* 
Sambabile (Chiaman’s other brother) gave me som2 corn 
and a sheep. _ I gave him a blue pagne, 9 striped dit‘o, one 
Sottle of powder, twenty flints, and one bar of scarlet ¢'<ca ; 
wuich pagnes I got by the sale of three slaves I was obl'ged 
to sell to help me in my expenses. I staid there two days; 
in the morning I started, and arrived at noon at Jyailace~o; 


* These two last villages bear the same name. 
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where resided Madifoutane, the King’s son, to whem § 
had given half a piece of fine cotcon and two grains of 
amber; he gave me some corn. Madimarian, a Marabou, 
killeu me a bullock ; I give hi:a cne bottle of powder. 
Next morning I started from thence, passed three vil- 
lages, and arrived at three P.M. at Cobla. I received 
cooked victuals from the village; I gave twy flints. We 
departed next morning early, and arrived at noon at Ama- 
difalouma bougou, the las. village belonging to King 
Tiguing-co. >, it being on W ednesday, and six moons* 
after my deperture from Senegal. I bought there-an ass. 
Having before me a large forest te cross, and uncertain - 
ot the right road, I hired four men to conduct me. [ ee 
parted next morning, and crossed a small river near the 
village. We entered the forest at noon, and came to a 
larg2 muddy pond, where ‘the nogs could not pass sately ; 
our guides shewed us a better road, whiere we crossed easily. 
Attwe P. M. we stomped whzre had be2n formerly a village. 
We fceund in our way after sun-set, a large land turtle, 
whiclr we killed » and passed the night there. Departed 
eainy; at fen A.M. passed Sarina, formerly a village ~ 
stopped awhile. The four men I had charged to go ‘as 
guides, wished to go back ; they were afraid to go on fur- 
ther. twas much disappointed at such behaviour, and 


* July 2, 1510, 
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eot angry with them, and said T would sooner go back 
than be left in such a forest. They shewed me a road, and 
told -ne to follow it straight along, ani to be careful not 
to turn either to the right or left, and that L should soon 
find a village inhabited. I gave them half a bottle of 
powder and ten flints, ane let thera go, us I could not ao 
otherwise. 

I weit on, and found the road the King of Sego's army 
had taken n'ne years avo.* Farther on we met a small 
pond; heing very thirsty, we spent there the best part of 
the day aa little farther we found a large pcad, where we 
mede a halt, and pas: che night under a tree. Departed 
early; arrived at noon at the lakes of Chinchare and Tirinn. 
These lakes are never dry; and the King’s army always 
stops at them to take water. After dinner we started, and at 
five P. M. arrived at another lake. ‘Ve w2nt on, and came 
to the village of Giangount? after sun-set; where we 
stopped five days, on account 0. ene of 1ry peopie beir g sick; 
received the first night a few provisions; next day they, 
killed me a bullock Here I thanked G~d for my escape. 

On the third day the King’s people came; the v-uage 
guve them a bullock and a sheep, which I killed my-elf; 
they gave me a quarter of each for myshare. This village 
is surrounded by a mud wall, is well fortified, ard I pre- 


* When at war with Ticulne-coro. 
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sume is well secured against any attack. One of the hogs . 
being very large and fat, I could not carr it any farther, 
but with great diffculty: I told the Chief o: the vilage 
to taxe charge of the hog, anu Lave it conveyed to the 
King his master; to which he objected, being afraid to 
take charge of an un’inown anim, and the additional 
responsibility of tak*ng charge of it for his waster. I told 
him I fornd it impossible for me to carry it any farther; I 
should therefore leave it wilt. bim, and he might do with 
it as he ple sed, That the village belonged to his master, 
so did the hog, and I was sure he would take good «are of it. 

We departed early and arrived at noou at Fabougau. 
After dinner we went to Giongoey, where we arriveu uter 
sun-set ; we staid there two days. FTarly in the morning 
we departed, and at ten A. M. arrived at the leke Sonne: 
stopped a little under a tree; crossed the lake; stopped 
awhile at Tonneguela ; arrived and stopped at Gomming- 
tora, where we spent the n:gut; receiyed asheep. Departed 
early, and at ten A. M. arrived at Wattere. Departed in 
the evening and came to a large open feld, very dangerous 
for iravellers, on account of the Moors passing there ver; 
oftei. We therefore travelled during the day ard all the 
night. 

At three A. M. came to Toucha. On my way from Gom- 


mingtora here, I saw a tree grown on the top ef the dried 
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stump of another large tree ; the wood of the above tree 
is employed im the composition of our. gunpowder. There 
‘s alio near the tree a large and high rock. ferming a 
pyranid, and a large scone on the top of its head. On 
my arrival at Toucha, I missed a chest which my nephew 
carried, and which coi tained some ‘ooking classes, beads, 
my fine couscabi, and my wiles bracelets, which were 
riven ne by Governor Maxwell. I asked the boy what 
was become of it; he said, tp at being fatigued on the way, 
he had given the chest to 1 man who had followed our 
caravan ‘rom Giocha. ITsuspected the mar. had stolen it, 
by not seeing him wita us. I left my family and things 
there, and went immediately with some of the King’s peo- 
ple to Wattera in sear ch cf the thief. I had the Chief of 
Toucha’s son and the son of the Chief of Wattera with me. 
From Wattera we went to ‘Lagoubor, where we found the 
thief, who had broken the chest anu taken away tue 
things; he had on my coussaiwt had seld some things, and 
had in land the remainder, looking after a slave to par- 
chase. We seized him. The Clief or Tagouboa egy ved 
ave not to hurt him in his village, but to carry him to Plug 

hang. Arrived at Dinghang. Maineoro, the Cluef, told 
me. since I caught the thief, I might teke him away, and 


do as I thought vroper with him. 
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We went and slept at Togouboo, and next morning went 
to Wattera. Departed in the evening and arrived at night 
at Toucha, and joined my famil:. On our way the thief 
sl:ewed me where he had destroyed the chest. I found 
the boards useless, and left them. I left Toucha early next 
morning, and at nine A. M. arrive . at Douabougou. The 
Chirf wished me tc stay, but I refused, as.d he gave me | 
a sheep. Farther on we vassed Dilla-faa Couraa and 
Bonabougou, where we steid awhile, and went to see 
Magnacore at suaset: (these villages are all surrounded 
by Ronn-trees ;*) the thief carrying all the way th. remain- © 
ing hog. On my way there, one of 1:y people staid on he 
road, having a sore leg. I was well treated at Magnacoro 
and slept there; the man wiih the sore leg came next 
day. I staid two days. There is *n this village a fine 
Doualh tree, the first [haa seen on my way from Senegal ; 
this tree 1s most beautiful, always green and in blossom, 
but bearing no fru:t what:ver. On the back of the village 
there is a foundery for casting iron; at a little distance- 
on the river the-e is a “cataract, ne* quite so high as 
the Selenps. I took guides to shew me the right roaa. 
| Deyarted early ; at noon arrived at Soubacarra, passed 
Tacoutalla ; crossed there a small rivulet; farther en 


* A species of palm tree. (I do not now the particular name.) 
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cross2d another, and stopped at Sirecaime, a village situ- 
ated between trvo mour.tains, where we slept. Next morn- 
ing received:ten mowles* of corn and departed. 

At noon arrived at Ca‘neron ; received there tron. Fong, 
the Chief, a sheep, some milk, and corn. In tne ¢fter- 
noon departed, and passed Sidong. At snn-set arrived at 
Sannanba, where we slept. I ‘ound here my sister and. 
one of my wives I had left in my voyege with Mr. Park, 
aud where they waited for my return. Tasked them what 
they heard concerning Mr. Lark. They assured me that 
they had seen Alhagi Biraim, who told them that Mr. 
Park was dead: and that he saw the caroe ii. which he 
dic2 in the country of Haoussa; to which country, he, 
Alhagi, had been, and to the place where Mr. Park died. 
Yamme Marabou gave m2 bullock ; so did Mouiina om; 
Guiniba one; and Facoro, the Chief, also one and some 
corn. Two sheep were given to me by Alnagi; one by 
Fatuna-hbougou ; one by Am: dibinne-deucara, and threc 
by Dimba Soumares. We staid there eight days. 

On the niath day tne hog I had left Lebind vas brought 
“ere, Treceived one ass from Mouline: I ga-e to Amadi- 
bie ore musket and five yards of white cotton: to 
Yamme half a bottle of powder; to my sister ten dallars 


and one muslin pagne; to the Chief one bottle of powdei 


* A small measu.e made out of a calabash. 
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and twenty flints. I released here the thief, who al the 
way uad carried the hog; I released him because I was 
certain, that, if once in the King’s puwer, he would he put 
to death, Four days after the hcg came, veing the thir- 
teenth day of my stay at Sannamba (Saturday), and the 
seventh moon of my voyage. 

I departed early, and ordered tne hog t> be brought 
along by the same people; passed Baromba, took water 
at a large fountain; passed Bancoumalla. After passing 
a large lake, stopped and s.ept at Sirberra, at the house 
of Babamerine, who killed a sheep: received fram Man- - 
chia the Chief, one sheep; I zcve them twenty loads of 
powaer anc ten flints. Departed in the night, and agri ved 
at two in the morning at Counnow. There is but one 
well ror the whole village, ard three beautiful large 
Doualli trees are round it. Fouad there the King’s army. 

There is on the east of the village an enormous large 
ree, Inhabited by a great iumber of bats; another such 
tree 1s on the west sid of the village, likewise full of bats: 
bet what is most e.traordinary, the bats of the east con- 
stantly go av night to the west, and return to the east. ¢* 
the approach of day; those of the west never go to tre 
east. The bats are all of the same kind. ‘fhe natives say 
uhat their lawful king lies on the west.* The army 


* Tiguing-coro, the descendant of the lawful Kirgs of Sevo. 
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deperted about three, and J about day-light; we met on 
the road the rear guara on its way to join the army. At 
four P.M. srrived at Gargnie, a large village, \ here we 
slept. There ss but o1e door to enter it, and two large 
trees on each side of the door; the village is situated in 
the front of a beautiful large lake, which supphes thea 
with water. We met there a caravan frum Cancare: re- 
ceived from them a few collas. Departed early, and at 
ten A.M. arrived at Dedou zou, where we slept. The 
people of Gargnie had brought here the ho, and gone 
back ; and the people of this village being a‘l out in their 
fields, I was obuged to wait until next morning, so as to 
hav~> che hog carried ; received three fowls; 1 gave three 
loads of powder, Next merning I required four hands to 
carry the hog (which imposition T laid on every village 
I came to) and departed. Passer Isstcora and five desezted 
villages; at four P. M. arrived at Yaniinna, and stayed 
there three days, at the house. f Boya Modiba, who killed 
me a sheep. I gave him two bars of scarlet clot.. A 
woman who had been redeemed at Mcntogou, and who 
~ ae followed my caravan, found here her husdand, +00 
— gaye me asheep and a hundred collas. 
Departed early and airived at noon at Yaminna,* on the 
river Joliba (Niger). I wanted to cross the river imi.e« 


* bearing the same name as the last place. 
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diately, but the rain prevented me; at four P.M. embarked 
in a canoe, and went on till abom ten P.M. Arrived at 
Mognoi go, on the other side of the river, having passed 
nine villages. The river herc i: very wide. Departed 
aga, and arrived at noon at Samman; lodged with 
Guinguina, whe-e we ‘formerly Jodwed with Mr. Park, and 
where we lost three white men by sickness At four P.M. 
departed, and arrived at sun-set at Sego-coro, on the 
opposite side of Sammar., “aving passed four villages ; 
lodged with Sege Somma. 

This villace was formerly the residence of il:> kings ; 
and to this day, when the King wisres tu go to war, he 
a ways rroes chere to have his gris-gris (amulets) made, and 
to prepare himself. When they take a king, a prince, or 

aman of high rank, whether a stranger, or of the country, 
the’ confine him until the fasting moon is come. He is 
brought in that n.oon to this vill.ce, and laid down in a 
house apprepriated for thi, purpose only. - His throat js 
then out across. When the blood has completely stained 
ihe gfonna, the ody is carried into the onen fiela, and 
Jef. > prey to the wild beasts. There is not a fasting mo Ms; 
but*that one or more are butcher ed in the house, and Jor 
the space of eight days aiter these executions, no man, 


w..atever he may be, is allowed to pess by that heuse 
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— Departed early, pai sed Segoborgou, Segocoura, and. 
Douabougon, ead arrived about eight A. M. at Se x0 -chi- 
coro, the. residence of Dacha King of the Bambe eras, on 
Monday Lita of the mooa.* This town was built, by 
Dacha’s grandfather,t who rebelled against the la wtal 
king ; being chosen leader at the head of lis party, drove 
the king from his dominions, who retired to the west, { and 
was proclaimed king himself. Being a great warrior, he 
maintained himself on the usrrped throne, and left it to 
his posterity, who enjoy it peaceably now. 

I lodged with Guiawe, a man attached fo the King. 
Next morning the King kesrimg of my arr val, sent to tell 
me "e was voing to Douabougou, and wished « weuld ¢o 
and see him there. He had got on his horse and was pro- 
ceeding, when a heavy saower of rain came on; he dis~ 
mounted and went back to sis Louse. After the rain, he 
ordered me'to come to Lim, and bring him the hogs in the 
manner I had tied them for vvavelling. On sny entrauce 
in the first yard I found a guard of forty men, young, 
strong, and without beards. On entei.ug ancther yard T 
et another guard, well armed and very numerous, Teng 
“1 the shade. A little farther on I found the king sit Me; 
there were four broad s vords stuck in the ovound, or. each 


* August 26, 181". + Mansong’s father, named Woallor. 
jy He is is oblige’ to gaher anotuer army aud go hiniself at the head of 11, te 
ee 6h fe) = ohanld it he Apctroved., 
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side and behind him, which had becn given to him by Mr. 
Parl. He had on his military cout, whic! he is obliged 
to wear when he sends out an army, and cannot leave off 
until the army returns. He commonly wears dresses of 
whit2 or plue cotor, or silk, wita a great inany gris-pgris, 
covered with plates of gold or silver, sewed about his 
dresses. I sat dowr on one side ot him, are my Jandlord 
on the other side. After the usual salutations, I laid before 
him: the drum, the two blr uderbusses, the bed, the twe 
hogs, the scarlet cloth, &e. and one dog.* I said to him: 
“ Maxwell, Governor of Senegal, salutes you, aad sends 
his compliments to you; here is the present whieh Men-— 
cl ong ‘for i dansong) your father asked of Mr. Park, and 
which he promised to send him.” He said, “ Is the Go- 
ve-nor well?” I said, ‘* Yes, he :S well, and desired me to 
beg vour assistance ir his endeavours to discover what is 
become of Mr. Park, and ascertair whether he js dead or 
alive; and that you world sive me + vessel to facilitate 
my vovage; and the Governor will reward you for so 
dong.* Hie rephe., “ What does the Governor mean to 
give-me?? J said, “If you render me all the assistance : Dn 
your nower, the Governor will give you two hundred bars. ’ 

He asked me, how the Governor corld give him that sum. 
beirg@ so far from him? IL teld him, the Gevernor, it was 


’ The other got away on leaving Mariancounda, ang was los... 
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true, was far from him; but that I was there fo represent 
and answer fc. him, He then accepted my offer inu pro- 
mis’d me Iiis assistance The King ordered a fT allock to | 
be killed for me. I.stuid te the end of that moon.* 

The firstt of the following moon, being the dayl intended 
to depart, a prince of Tombuctoo came te Sego. to demand 
a wife who hid been promised him. Tne King went out 
to mert him with a guard of six hundred men, almost 
naked and well armed. “Ve prince said, that being a 
friend of his father (Manch ong), he thought -t his duty to 
come and let him know of his coming to take the wife 
promised him; the «ing replied, “ Why have you per 
micced the people of your country to plunder one my ca. ‘a- 
vans,t and why did you-1.0t prevent it, and why did you 
yourself plunder ancther, belonging also to me?” ‘The King 
left the prince out, and returr.ed ta hir house with the 
guards, after unloading, their muskets. The prince went 
to his lodging. He ~eflected lew critically he was s:tuated, 
and that by his bad behaviour, the wife which he had once 
been promised, had been viven to ane-her; and tinat the 
pcople of the caravan he had plundered, had been “crore 
the King and there had denounced him; and that his life 

* Sep.ember 13, 1810. | 


+ September 14, 1°10. They reckon one day when the moon 18 seen, 
— t My landlord {cst his share ir that caravan; seven hunared gros* 0% gold 
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was at stake. He immediately sent three horses to the 
King, ard half a piece of cotor* to all the chiefs present, 
Next dy the ambassadors of Giacha came toxether “vith 
the amhassadors of Tiguing-core. The day after the King 
went to Impebara. I next day “vent to meet him there. 
Aiter staying there rine days, ard. hearin g nothing, E was 
much displeased ; sume one went ty the King and told 
him that 7 was angry, and was about to depart. Ee sent. 
to tell me he was going to Bunangeoro, and that I should 
go with hin, he did depart from Banangcoro, but U staid ; 
he sent me a courier to order me near him. I went to _ 
Banangcoro, and lodged with Inche, the King’s slave and. | 
coufident. The motive of the King’s journey was to see 
one of his children. He has six now hvinge: and three 
he had destroyed. The custom is when a male clild of the 
Kong s wives is born on a Vriday, that the throat should 
be cut; which is aone immcdiatey. The King sent for 
me. I went to him at ten A. M.: le ordered part of the 
presents to be brought before him; which was done, and 
among ‘which wer’ the hogs.t. “hey w2re left: loose before 


=. 


him aud sleased him much. oe 


On the next day (Friday) he gave me a canoe with three 


hands (fishermen), and IT departed oa my voyage after Mr 


* Soin the MS. cf this translation. 


+ Yie remaining dog died shortly after my arrival at Sego. 
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Park the following tide; we passed ten villages, and 
arrived at supper time at Sansanding,* where we slept; de- 
parted by Jand at three P.M. and arrived at sunset at 
Madina, ard. lodged with Alihou. | found chere Amadi 
fatouma,t the very guiae-T had recommended te Zr. Park, 
and who went with him on his voyage frem Sansand:ng. 
1 sent for ham, he ca.ne immediatel-. L doare nded of him 
a faithful account of what had happened to Mr. Park. 
Ou seeing me, and hearine me mention Mr. Park, he 
began to weep; and his &’st words were, ‘‘ ‘They are all 
« dead.” I said, “* Lam come to see after you, and in- 
«tended to look every way for you, to kno-v the truth 
“frei your own mouth, how they died.” “Te said that 
they were lost for ever, aud it was useless to take aay 
further enquiry after them: for to look after what tvas 
irrecoverably lost, as lusing time to no purpose. 1 tol! 
him I was going baci to Sansanding, and requested he 
would come che next day there to meet me, to which he 
acreed. IT went to Sansarding ard slept there ; next day 
L sent back the canve to Impebara. Amadi fatoura ceme 
at the app ysinted tim? *o meet me, bemg the Qist day of 
the moon.+ i desired he would let me know what passed 


to his knowledge cone aming Mr. Park. 


* This village . two days jo ney by land from Banangcoro. 
¢ Amadou fateuma. t 4th October, 1810. 
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We departed from- Scnsanding in a canoe the 27th* day 
of the moon, and wet in two days .o Sellee,+ where Mr. 
Park ended his first voyage. Mr. Park bought a siave to 
help him in the navigation of the canoe. There was Mr. 
Park, Mart:a, three other wh'te men, three slaves and 
myself as’ guid: and interpreter ; nine in number, tu. navi-— 
gate the canoe: without landing We bought the slave. 
We went in twa days to Ginne. We gave the Chief one 
piece of baft and went on. In passing Sibby,t throe ca- 
noes came after us, armed with pikes, lances, bows ard 
arrows, &c. buat no fire-arms. Being sure of their hostile 
| intentions, we ordered them (o go back ; -but to no effect: 
and wee obhged to repulse them by force. Passed on ; 
we. passed Rakbara ; ;§ three came up to stop our passage, 
which we repellec” by force. Gn passing To.nbuctoo we 
were agan uttacked by three canoes; which we beat off. 


* This Journal mentions no moon nor year. 

t Called Cilla in Mr. Park’s first voyage, 

{ Here no mertion is made of times. Call :d Dibbie in the plan. 
§ Called Kabra in the plan. 
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always killing many of the natives. On passing Gouroumo 


We lust one-white man by sickness: we were reduced to 
eight-hands; having each of us fifteen muskets, alwys in 
order and ready for action. Passed by a village (of which 
I have forgotten the name), the residence of King Gotoi- 
yege; after passing wh ich we counicd ixty ca oes coming 
after us) which we repulsed, and killed a great nrinber of 
men. Seciny so many men xied, and our superiority 
over them, T tovk hold of Martyn’s hand, say:.2, ‘* Mar- 
tyn, let. as cease firing; for we have kill d too many 
alrcady” 3 on Which owkarcyn wanted to kill me, had not 
Mr. Vark interfered. After passing Gotoiege a long way, 
we met a very strong army on one side of the river; 
composed of the Port nation; they had no beasts of ‘wy 
kind. We passed on the other side and «vent on withovt 
hostilities. a = 

On going along w struck a2 the rocks. An hip popo- 
tamus rose near us, and had nearly overset the canoc ; we 
fired on the animal and dro ze it away. ‘After a grevt deal 
ui trouble we got off the canoe without any mi ‘terial .an- 
ger We earae to an anchor before Kaffo, and passed the 
day tuere. We had in the canoe before we departed from 
Sarsanding, a very larg> stock of provisions, sa'ted aad 


feoch ote dd kdivade- which enabled uns tan co alone without 
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stopping at any place, for fear of accident. The canoe 
was ‘arge enough to contain with ease on> hundred and 
twenty neople. In the evening we started and cane to 
befor an island; we saw on shore a great quantity of 
hippupotami ; ; On our approach they went into the water 
iu such confusio.., that they alinost upset our canoe. We 
passed thei lane and sstied. Tn th- mornin. three canoes 
from Kafo came a:ter us, which we beat off. We came 
to near a small island, ar. saw some of the natives: I was 
sent on shrre te buy some unilk. When I got among 
them I saw ty-o canoes go on board to sell fresh p*ovisions, 
such as fowls, rice, &c. One 02 che ~atives wanted to ll] 
ne ; ac last ne took hold of me, and said I was his priscner. 
r. Park seeing what was passing on shore, suspected the 
trath. He stopped the two canves and people, telling the 
peonle belonging to thens, that if they should kill me, or 
wep me prisoner on shore he Would kill them all and 
carry their canoes »war with him. Those on shore sus- 
pecting Mr. Park’s intentions, sent me off in another canoe 
on board : tuey we.e then releaved. After whica we bought 
sola? provi ions from them, and made them some presents © 
A short time after our departure, twenty can 2€S8 care 
after as from the same place; on comin g near, they hailed 
and said, “ Amadi fatouma, hoy can you pass throvgh 


‘“ onr country without eviving us any thine.’ Ip entioned 
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what they had said to Mr. Park ; and he gave thm a few 
erains of amber ‘and come trinkets, and they went back 
peaceably. -On com/ng to a shallow part of the river, we 
saw on the shore a greet many men sitting down ;' coming 
x1earer to them they stood up; we pr ‘esented on. muskets 
to them, which made tuem run off to tle. interior. A little 
farther on we came tu a very, dieult “puesage. The 
rocks had barred the river; vut three passages were still 
open between them. On coming near one of them, we 
discovered the same people again, standing on the top of 
a large rock ; which caused great uneasiness *o US, ESpeq 
“cially to me, and I serionsly promised nev7r tc pass there 
acei, without making considerable charitalrte donations 
to the poor. We returned and went to a pass of less dai. 
ger, where we pussed unnolested. 

We came to before Carmasse, end gave the Chief one 
piece of bait. We wen on and anchored beiore_ Gourmon. 
Mr. Park sent me on shore with forcy thousand cowries t: 
buy provisions. | went aad bought rice, onions, fowls, 
milk, &c. aid departed la‘e in the evening. The Chief of 
the village sent a caive after us, to let us ki.ew of a large 
army encariped on the top of a very high mountain, wait- 
ing for us; and that ve had bettcr return, or be on our 
guard, We “~umediate'y came to an anchor, and spent 


there th. rest uf the day and all the night. We started 
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inthe moming; on passing the above-mentioned roun- 
tam, we saw the army, composed of Moors, with horses 
and camels; but without any fire arms. As they said 
nothing to as, we passed on quietl", and enteied the coun- 
try of Haoussa, and came to an anchor. Mr. Park said to 
me, “ Now, Amacai, you are at the eud of your journey ; 
‘* Tengaget ym te con uct me here; yor are going to 
* leave me, but before you go, you must give me the names 
of the necessaries of life, &. in the language of the coun- 
“ties through which Lam , oing to pass ;” to which I 
agreed, anu we spent two days together about ‘t. without 
landing. Duri..g our voyage I was the only one whe bad | 
fended. Wo» departed and arrived at Yaour. 

{ was sent on shore the next morning with a musket and 
a sabre, to carry to the chief of che village, also with three 
pieces of white batt for dictrib.tion. IT went and gave the 
Chief his present. I also gaye one piece to Alhagi, one to 
alhagi-biron, and the cther to a person whose name I forget, 
all Marabous. The Chief gave us a bullock, a sheep, three 
ja ~ of honey, and fur men’s loa Isof rice. Mr. Park wave 
me seven thousand cowries, and ordered me to buy provi- 
sions, Waich I did; he told me to go to the Chief and give 
him five silver rings, some powder and flints, and tell-him 
tuat these presents were given to the Kine” by the white 


* The King staid a few hundred yards from the yiver. 
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men who were taking leave of hin before they went away. 
After the Chief had received these things, he enquired if 
the wlite men interded to come back. Mr. Park being 
informed of this enquiry, replied that he could not return 
any more. * Mr. Park had paid me for my vo; age before 
we left Sansanding: [said to him, “I agzrced to carry you 
“© into the kingdom of hhaoussa , we. rene a on Haoussa, I 
:< have fulfilled my engagements with you; Tam therefore 
-< voing to leave you here rid rete a.” 

Next day (Saturuay) Mr. Park departed, and I slept m 
the village (Yaour). Next | morning; T went to the King 
1 pay my respects to hwnu ; on entering the hceuse I found 
evs anen who came on horseback ; they were sent Ly tne 
Chief of Yaour. ‘They said to the King, “ we ase sent Ly 
“ the Chief of Yaour to let you know that the wh.te men 
‘went away, without giy yg you or him (te Chief) am 
“thing; they have a great many things with them, and 
© we have received nothing from them; and this Amatte 
“ fatouma now before you is a bac man, and has hilcwise 
‘made a fool of you oth.” The king ammediat ly 
ordered nie to be put in irons; which was accordingly 
done, and avery thing [ haa taken trom me; seme wre 
for Filling me, and some for prese.ving my lite. The next 


* These words occasioned h-: death; for the certainty of Mi. Paris not 


returning ‘aduced the Chief to wchhokl the presents from the Kine. 
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morning <arly the King sent an ariny to a village called 
Boussa near the :iver side. There is before this village a 
rock across the whole breadth of the river. One part of 
the rocks ‘s- very high; there is a large opening in that 
rocx in ‘he form of a door, which is the only passage for 
the water to pass through; the tide current is here very 
strong. This army went aid toct_ posses"ior. of the top 
of ths openiug. Mr. Park came there after the army had 
posted iiself; he nevertheles. attempted to pass. The 
people began to attack him, throwing lances, pikes, arrows 
and stones. . Mr. i’ark defended himself for a long time ; 
two of his slaves at the stern of the canoe were kil ed ; they 
thew every thing they had in the canoe into the river, 
and kept firing; but being overpowered by numbers and 
fatigue, and unable to keep up the canoe against the cur- 
vent, and no probability of escaring, Mr. Park took hold 
of one of the wnite men, aud jumped into the water : 
Martyn did the same, and they were drowned in the stream 
in attempting to escape. The only slave remaining in the 
beat, sveing the natives persist in throwing weapons at the 
canoe ¥ -ithout Cvasing, stoou up and suid to them, * Stop _ 
throwing. now, you see nothirg in the canos, and nobody 
but iyself, therefore cease. Take me and the car oe, but 
don’t kill me.” They took possession of the canoe and 


the man, and carried them to the Aing. . 
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I was kept in iroas three mouths ; the Kir 4 released 
me and gave me a slave (woman). I immediately went to 
the.slave teken in tue canoe, tvho tuld me in what manner 
Mr.. Park and all of ti em had died, and what I h-ve re- 
lated above. Lasked him if he was sure nothing had 
been found in the canoe after its cap ‘nre: he said that 
nothing remained i in the canoe )ut + “at_and a sword- 
belt. I asked him where the sword-helt was; he said the 


King took it, and had mace a ‘et for bis horse with it. 
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I IMMEDIATELY sent a Poule to Yacur te get me the belt 
by ars mean’ anu a’ auy price, an. any vhing else he 
could disc over belonying to Mr. Park. T left Madii.a and 
went to Sansana‘ng, anv trom thence to Sego. On my 
arrival I wes. to Lacha, the Ki ig, and related to bim the 
above facts. Ie said he would have gone himselr to de-. . 
stroy that country, if it had not been su far. He gathered | 
an army and weat with it to Banangeoro. I followed hem 
there. Ife ordered the army to go and destroy the king- 
Jon: of Haoussa. The army wont aw*y, passed 'Tombuc- 
--¢ a Jong way, ard made a walt at Sacha; and dispatched 
a courier back to tue King, to let tim know where they 
were, ad thac Haou.sa w asut too great a distance for an 
army t¢ go, without running many dangers of all kinds. 
The King oruered “i1em to go t¢ Massira, a sn.all country 
belong:ce te the Poule nation, tu take away all the Poules’ 
rattle, and return. They did so, end brought witii them: 
great many cattle. The vanguarc came with the rattie 


aiier a voyage of three months; ead the army came one 
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month after, which made four months they hau been out. 


The King was much displeased with the Chiefs’ conduct, 
“ ea to promi tnem for net going where he sent 


then: ; bur- th-y obscrv. d ‘that they wont as fh as tney 
possibly could; that the distance was too great aud wo ud 
have destroved an ar. av; and tuat pradince and the _ 
hardships they lL. ? atready  sustam d, had ‘lictateu the 
necessicy of returning, thous: very e ntrary w their incli- 
nations. ‘Ve all returned to Negu. 

I went back to Sansandii.g and staid there, waiting for 
the arrival of the Poule I had sent to Yaour. Four months 
after he came back, having been eight months «-n his vOy- 
age, end having suffered greatly. He brought. me the 
belt; ond said that he had bribed a young slave girl be- 
longing to the King, vho he J stole it from him; and that 
he could not get any thing more, >5 neth ‘ing else was 
to be found which had belonged to Mr. Park « or his com- 
panions. . 

I went to Sego and informe’ the King of what — har, 
got belonging to Mr. Park, aud that I was £0'rg to \une- 
gil immediately. The King was desirous that 1 should 
spond the rainy season with him. I said I could not stay ; 
as the o'ject of my inission was attained, I wished to go 
AS soon as possinie. Amad. fatouma being a gond, honest, 


isn? 6h Fi 
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and upright man, I had placed hun with Mr. Park; what 
he related to me being cn his oath, having ne. interest, nor _ 
any hopes’ of reward whatever : nad 8 vemaining ot-Mr. 
Park o1 bis efferts uté relations of several tra:-ellers who 
hi, passed the same country, agreeing with Amadou’s 
Journar; bein certam of the treat’ of what he had said, 
‘and of the dungers I should have run i 40 purpose in such 
a distant part; all trese recsons induced me to proceed 
no farther. Aiter obtaining the belt, I thought it best to . 


return to Se aegal. 


Further Intelligence from Isaaco. 


Isaace says that Mr. Park gave him his papers tc carry 
to Gambia to Robert Ainsley, with an order on Robert 
Ainsley for ten bars. That Mr. Park went away from 
Sansanding witn A-aadi tatouma, in his presence; that 
he cannot tell precisely the date, but that Mr. Park died 
fore months after his depariare from Sansanding, which 
Gate nay be nearly taker from the date of Mr. Park's 
paper. brovel. by him (Isaaco) to Robert Ainsley. ‘That 
Mr. Park had fost all his comnanions but fom men. xJe . 
arrived at Foolalh Dougou with thirty-three white mena, 
and from Foolah Dougou to Sego (which was ergat uays 


march, but which is generally performed m. three aays 
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by a Negro) they lost twenty-six men by rains, che damps, 


&e. Mr. Park went away from Sansanding, with four men, 


and ne himseli makip 2 five. 


THE END. 
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